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PREFACE 

• 

This bools deals with the Dialect of the English 
Language that is spoken* in Ireland. 
t • As the Life of a people— according to our 
motto — is pictured in their speech, our picture 
aught to be a good one, for two languages were 
sftncerned in it — Iri^i and English. The part 
pla^eg^by <each will he found specially set forth 
Ip. Chapters IY and YII ; and in farther detail 
throughout the whole book. 

vl Thenar tides and pamphlets that have already 
appeared on^this interesting subject — which are 
tfescriffcd below — are all short. Some are full of 
keen observation ; but very many are mere •lists 
of dialectical words with their meanings, rfere 
for the first time — in this little volume of mine — 
our Angl^-Irish Dialect is subjecfed^fo derailed 
analysis and systematic classification. > 

I ?/ave been collecting materials for this book 
for more than twenty years ; not indeed by way 
of constant work, but off and os* as detailed below. 
Tlfe# sources* from which the&v, materials were 
{lirectly derived are mainly the 
Fiqpt . — My own memory is 
of idiom and vocabulary ; for 
tHat from childhood to early manhood I spol^e — 
like those among whom I lived — the rich diatect 
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flowing, 
a storehouse both 
th#good reason 
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of Limerick and Cork— and indeed to so3ie 
extend speak itr still in the colloquial language ‘of 
everyday lifp. * f t . 

I have aiso drawn pretty largely on our Ar'gl<>- 
Irish Folk Songs oi which I have a grekt 
collection, partly in my memory and opartly op 
printed sheets ; for they often faithfully reflect" 
our Dialect. * 

Second . — Eighteen years ago (1892) I wrote a 
short letter v/hicj* was inserted m nearly all the 
Irish newspapers and in very many of thofee 
published outside Ireland, announcing my inten- 
tion to write a book on Anglo-Irish Dialect* anjl 
asking for collections of dialectical woids and 
phrases. In response to this I received & very 
large number of communications fcom all parts 
of Ireland, as well as from outside Ireland, even 
from America, Australia, and New Zealand — all 
more or less to the point, showing the f**eat and 
widespread interest taken in the subject. Their 
impo?tane3 of course greatly varied ; ^but many 
>frere very valuable. I give at the end Of the 
book an alphabetical list of those contributors : 
and I acknowledge the most important of them 
throughout the book. 

Third . — The J orks ot Irish writers of novels, 
stories, and essays depicting Irish peasant life in 
which the people are made to speak in dialect. 
<>Some of tkese are mentioned in Chapter I., 
and others are quoted throughout the book as 
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-Printed articles and pamphlets on 
Ufa, special "subject of An£lo-Hi$h Dialect. Of 
these the prin<iipa^ that *>I have com& across are 
follow ing~r . * * 

The Provincialisms of Belfast and Surround- 
ing District pointed out and ^corrected/ by David 
Patterson. (1860.) tt 

^* c Reniarks on the Irish Dialect of the English 
Language/ by A. Hume, d.c.l. and ll.d. (1878.) 

'A Glossary c5x Words in use in the Counties 
Antrim and Dowrf/ by Wm/Hugh Patterson, 
(1&80) — a large pamphlet*- might indeed 
be called a book. « 

/ ‘Donit, Pat/ by ‘ Colonel O’Critical’: a v4ry 
£§)tfd and useful little pamphlet, marred by a silly 
title which* t^rns up perpetually through the whole 
p&mpftiet till the reader gets sick of it. (1885.) 

'A List of Peculiar Words and Phrases at on# 
time ®ij^ use in Armagh and South Donegal ’ : 
by D. A. Simmons. (1890.) This List was anno- 
tated by me, at the request of Mr. Sisapiony* who 
was, at pr about that time, President of the Irish 
National Teachers! Association. 

A Series of Six Articles on The English in 
Ireland by myself, printed in* ‘ The Educational 
Gaesfcte * ; Dublin. (1890.) 

* The Anglo-Irish Dialect/ by tfte Rev .William 
feurke (an Irish priest residing ‘n Liverpool); 
published in ‘The Irish Ecclesiastical Record*, 
for 1896. A judicious »and scholarly essay, wliich 
1 have very often used. «, » 
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‘ ^he Irish Dialect of English ; its Origins and 
Vocabulary/ By M&ry Hayden, M.A., and Prof. 
Marcus H&rtog (jointly) : published lit ' The 
Fortnightly Review ’ (1909 : April alid A^ky).. 
A thoughtful and valuable essay. Miss Hayden 
knows Irish well, $nd has made full i^se of her 
knowledge to illustrate * her subject. Of this 
article I have made much use. ‘ ® r * 

Besides these there were a number of short 
articles by various writers published in Irish 
newspapers within the laSc twenty yeaiss or stf, 
nearly all of them lists of dialectical wor<^ ifsed 
in the North of Ireland. • c 

In the Introduction to the ‘ Biglow ^Papers/, 
Second Series, James Russell Lowell has some 
valuable observations on modern d jEngfisTi dia- 
lectical words and phrases derived from Old 
English ‘forms, to which I am indebted for much 
information, and which will be found acknow- 
ledged through this book : for it touches my 
subject ii^tmahy places. In this Introduction 
Mr. Lowell remarks truly : — ‘ It is always worth 
while to note down the errati&’words or phrases 
one meets with in any dialect. They may 
throw light on the meaning of other words, 6n 
the relationship/ of languages, or even hktery 
itself/ 

Of all the ^dbove I have made use so j#r as 
served my purpose— always with acknowledgment. 

j Wifth. — For twenty yeaars or more I have ke{)t 
a <large note-book lying just at my hand; and 

r c. 
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whenever any peculiar Jrish-English expression, 
01' anything bearing on the subject, came’ before 
me— from meiiory v or 'from reading, or from 
heading it in conversation — down it went m the 
manuscript. In this way an immense mass of 
materials 0 was accumulated almost imperceptibly. 
V The vast collection derived from all the above 
^oTirces” lay by till early last year, when I 
went seriously to work at the book. But all 
the materials Were mixed up — three-na-haila — 

‘ through-other 9 — ancT before a line of the book 
wa*s bitten they had to be perused, selected, 
classified, and alphabetised, which was a very 
s heavy piece of work. 

number of the Irish items in the great 
‘ I^ialect Dictionary’ edited for the English Dialect 
Societ^ by Dr. Joseph Wright were contributed 
by me and are generally printed with my initials. 
I have ^ither copied nor avoided these — in tact 
I did not refer to them at all while working at 
my book-7-and naturally many — perhaps nx>st — 
of them reappear here, probably.in different words. 
But #this is quitJ proper ; for the Dialect Dic- 
tionary is a book of reference — six large volumes, 
^ery expensive — and not within reach of the 
gtfnjral public. 

^ Many of the words given in this book as 
dial^tical are also used by the people in the 
ordinary sense they bear in standard English;, 
#uch as break : — 'Poor Tom was broke yesterday’ 
(dialect : dismissed from employment) : ‘ the bowl 
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fell on the flags and was broken in pieces*' (correct 
English): and d&rk: t a pSor dark man ' (dialeat: 
blind) : ‘a (Jark night ’ (correct Elfish)/ * 

Thf& is qj3s6ntially a subject' for popular treat- 
ment ; and accordingly I have avoided t) technical 
and scientific details and technical terfns : they 
are not needed. • ^ 

When a place is named in connexion* with* a 
dialectical expression, it is not meant that the ‘ 
expression is^ confined to that piace, but merely 
that it is, or was, in use tha~e. 

P. W. A. 

f)uBLiN : March , 1910. 
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CHATTER I. 


SOURCES OF ANGLO-IRISH DIALECT. 

Our Anglo-Irish dialectical words and* phrases are 
derived faom three maiif sources : — 

Ffrst^* tha Irish language. 5 

• Second : Old English and the dialect of Scotland. 

'third : t , independently of these two sources, dia- 
lectical expressions have gradually grown up among 
our Englasfr-speaking people, as dialects arise every- 
where. 

In the following pages whenever a word or a 
phrase «is not assigned to any origin it is to 'he 
understoc^as belonging to*this third class : — that is 
so far as is known at present ; for I have no doubt 
that manyVof these will be found, aft?i» further 
research, ato be either Irish-Gaelic ’ or Old English . 5 
It is to be also observed that a good many of the 
dialectical expressions given in this book as belong- 
ing to Ireland may possibly be w found current in 
Engfaad or in> Scotland or in both. But that is no 
season why they should not be included here. 

o Influence of Irish . 

> 

The Irish language Jhas influenced our Irish- 
English speech in several ways. To begin with :^t 

* B J 
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has determined the popular pronunciation* in certain 
confirmations, of three English consonants, t , d, and 
th, but in a way* (so far as t and d are^c6ncoa , r\ed) , that 
would not now'be followed b$ anyone even node- 
rately welf educated. The sounds of English i and 
d are not the same as those of the Irish t and d ; 
and when the people began to exchange the Irish 
language for English, they did not quite abandon the 
Irish sounds of these two letters, but imported them 
into their English, especially when they came before r. • 
That is why we hear among the people in every part 
of Ireland such vulgarisms as (for t) hitther , buttlu r, 
thrue ; and (for d) laddher gladder), cipher , cider), 
foddher, &c. Yet in other positions we sound • tnese 
letters correctly, as in fat, footkdl, white ; bad , hide, 
wild, &c. No one, however uneducated, will mispro/* 
nounce the t and d in such words as these. Why it "is 
that the Irish sound is retained befure r and net in 
other combinations — why for instance the Irish 
pepple sound the t and d incorrectly in platter and 
drive [platther, dhrive] and correctly in x plate 
dive — is a thing I cannot account for. • 

Ak for the English th, it maybe sa'd that the c 
general run of the Irish people never sound it at all ; 
for it is a very difficult sound to c anyone excepting a 
born Englishman, and also excepting a small pro- 
portion of those born and reared on the east coast 
of Ireland. It has two varieties of sqund, he?rd in 
bath and bathe : and for these two our people use the 
Irish t and d, as heard in the words given above. 

A couple of centuries ago or more the peojhe had 
another substitute for this th (in bathe) namely, ^ 
which held its place for a considerable time, and this 
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sound was then considered^almosfc a national cbarac- 

teifsftc; so tflat in- the song 0 of '’Lilli buler* ’ ^the 
English;author*tf the song puts this pronunciation 
all feUrougli in the m?luth of the Irishman : — Dere 
W£^s an ould prophecy found in a bog.’ It is still 
sometimes*lieard, but merely as a defect of speech of 
,i&lividuals? — 4 De books are here: dat one is yours 
tm^dts ys mine.* Danny Mann speaks this way all 
through Gerald Griffin’s 4 Collegians.’ 

* There was, and to a small extent still is, a similar 
tendency— though not so decided— for the other sound 
of th (aj°in bath) : — 4 I Iiad a hot bat tliia morning ; 
and *1 remained in it for tirty minutes ’ : 4 1 tinh it 
would be well for you to go home to-day.’ 

Another influence* of the Irish language is on the 
left#r s. In Irish, this letter in certain combinations 
is sounded ’th^ same as the English sh ; and the 
people Hten — though not always— in similar com- 
binations, bring this sound into their English : — ( 
4 He g&ve me a blow of his fisht ’ ; 4 he was whhhlmg 
St. JPatrilSW's Day ’ ; 4 Kilkenny is sickshty miles from 
this.’ You hear this sound very oftpn among the 
in ore unedv^ated of our people. p 

In imitation of thjs vulgar soutid of s , the letter' 

* ofteri comes in for a similar change (though there 
is no such sound in the Irish language). Here the 
z ge|s the sound heard in the English words glazier, 
,bra$iet>\ — 4 He’bouglit a dozhen eggs ’ ; 4 ’tis drizzhling 
rain ’ ; 4 that is dizhmal news.* 

The^gecond way in which our English is influenced 
by Irish is in vocabulary. When ou^ Irish fore- 
fathers began to adopt English, they brought with 
them froya their native language many single Iri^h 
b2 
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words and used them — as best suited to express what 

they ijaeant — among thei/ newly acquired English 
words; and thdse words f remain to^ this du^ in the 
current Enlist! of their descendants, and wJU I 
suppose remain for ever. And the process still gobs 
on — though slowly — for as time passes,' "Irish words 
are being adopted even in the English «of the best 
educated people. There is ho need to give many 
examples here, for they will be found all through 
this book, especially in the Vocabulary. I will 
instance the, single word galore °(plentiful) which 
you will now often see in English newspapers and 
periodicals. The adoption c of Irish worths and 
phrases into English nowadayses in great measure < 
due to the influence of Irishmen resident in England, 

• who write a large •proportion — indeed I think the 
largest proportion—of the articles in English perio- 
dicals of every kind. Other Irish 'words ^uch as 
shamrock, whiskey, bother, blarney , are now to be found 
hi ^e.ryTlnglish Dictionary. Smithereens too (broken 
bits after a smash) is a grand word, and h gaining 
ground every day. Not very long ago I found it used 
in public' speech in London by a Parliamentary <- 
candidate — an Englishman ; and he would hardly 
have used it unless he believe? that it -was (fairly 
intelligible to his audience. 

The third way .in which Irish influences our 
English is in idiom ; that is, idiom borrowed^ from 
the Irish language. Of course the idioms were 
transferred about the same time as the single words 
of the vocabulary. This is by far the most*'inter- 
° esting and important feature. Its importance was 
pointed out by me in a paper printed twenty years 
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agp, and it has been properly, dwelt upon by Miss 
Hayden # and £|ofessor Hartog in their recently 
written Joint paper mentioned in thePreiace. ^Most 
of tSese idiomatic phrases are simply translations 
fro*m Irish.;* and when the translations are literal, 
Englishmen often find it hard or impossible to under- 
Vsw^d them. For a phrase may be correct in Irish, 
butftncoifrect, or even unintelligible, in English when 
.translated word for word. Gerald Griffin has pre- 
served more of those idioms (in 4 The Collegians,* 4 The 
Coiner,’ \ Tales of a Jury-room,* &c.) than any other 
writer ; e *anc\ very near him come Charles Kickham 
^(in * Knocknagow *)^ Crofton Croker (in 4 Fairy 
Legends’) and Edward Walsh. These four writers 
Jl^igst exhaust the dialect of the, South of Ireland. 

' 'On tke, other hand Carleton gives us the Northern 
di^kct >very fdly, especially that of Tyrone and 
eastern ijlster ; but he has very little idiom, the 
peculiarities he has preserved being chiefly in vega- ' 
bulary ar^ pronunciation. > 

Mr. Seumas MacManus has in his books faithfully 
pictured tin dialect of Donegal (of whio)?, he is a 
native) and of all north-west Ulstey. o 

In the importatioh of Irish idiom into English, 
Irish writers of the present day are also making their 
influence felt, for I often come, across a startling 
Irif^i ^expression (in English words of course) in 
’some English magazine article, obviously written 
by one of my fellow-countrymen. Here I ought to 
remark that they do this with discretion and common 
sepse, for they always make sure that the Irish idiom 
they use is such as that any Englishman can under- 
stand it. * > 
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There is a special cjiaptcr (iv) in tliig book devoted 
to Anglo-Irish cphrases imported direct frpm Irisn ; 
but instance^ will be found alHhreugh the bbojf. 

It is safe to state that by far the greatest nn#nb®r 
of our Anglo-Irish idioms come from the Irfcdi 
language. v + 


Influence of Old English and of Scotch. c " ! 

From the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, in 
the twelfth century, colonies of English and of Welsh- 
Englisli people were settled in Ireland — chi#Jj]v in the 
eastern part — and they became particularly numerous 
in the time of Elizabeth, three or four centuries 
ago, when they were spread atl over the country 
When these Elizabethan colonists, who were nearly 
all English, settled down and made fiends with the 
natives and intermarried with them, great Ciumbfers 
( of them, learned to use the Irish language ; while 
thG natives on their part learned English frfim the 
newcomers. There was give and take in dvery place 
wheye the two peoples and the two languages mixed. 
And so the native Irish people learned to speak' 
'Elizabethan English — the very language used by 
Shakespeare ; and in a very considerable degree the 
old Gaelic people and those of English descent retain 
it to this day. For our people are very conservative 
in retaining old customs and forms of ^eech. ^any 
words accordingly that are discarded as old-fashioned 
— or dead and gone — in England, are still flourishing 
— alive and well — in Ireland. They are now regarded 
as vulgarisms by the educated — which no doubt they 
aiQ— but they are c vulgarisms of respectabb origin, 
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representing t as they do the classical Englisji of 
Shakespeare’s time. 3 •» 

Ii^t&nces of^bis^will be found ,all through the 
boolt ; but I may here give a passing glance at such 
pronunciations as tay for tea, sevare for severe , desaive 
for deceive j and such words as sliver , lief, afeard, &c. 
^-all of which will be fotfnd mentioned farther on in 
tins book. It may be said that hardly any of those 
, incorrect forms of speech, now called vulgarisms, 
used by our people, were invented by them ; they are 
yearly all survivals of^usages that in* former times 
we>;e correct — in either English or Irish. 

In t ?he reign of Janfes I. — three “cenLuries ago — a 
iarge part of Ulster — nearly all the fertile land of 
^ of the nine counties — was handed over to new^ 
’settlers , t chiefly Presbyterians from Scotland, the old 
C^hojic owners being turned off. These settlers ot 
course%rouglit with them their Scotch dialect, which 
remains almost in its purity among their descendants 
to this day. This dialect, it must bo observed, is 
cenfine3*to Ulster, while" the remnants of the Eliza- 
bethan English are spread all over Irelapd. ^ 

As to flhe third main source — the gradual growth 
of dialect among esur English-speaking people — it Is * 
not necessary to make any special observations about 
it here ; as it will be found illustrated all through 
tlio book. 

*dwing to these three influences, we speak in 
Ireland a very distinct dialect of English, which 
everji educated and observant Englishman perceives 
the moment he sets foot in this country. It is most, 
marked among our peasantry ; but in fact none of 
us are*free from it, no matter a how well educated, 
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This does not mean that w$ speak bad English ; for 
it is generally adfnitted that our people on the whoie, 
including tjie peasantry, speak gutter fciiglish — 
neare* to 0 tlle literary standard — than the ccrre,- 
sponding classes of England. This arises mainly-- 
so far as we are concerned — from the facit that for 
the last four or five generations we have learned otf',* 
English in a large degree from books, chiefly throijgh 
the schools. 

So far as our dialectical expressions are vulgar or 
unintelligible? those who are educated among us 
ought of course to avoid them. But outsidp this a 
large proportion: of our peculiar words and pin^ses 
are vivid and picturesque, and v/hen used with dis>- 
cretion and at the right time, give a sparkle to our, 
conversation ; so that I see no reason why we should 
wipe them out completely from our speech' so as to 
hide our nationality. To be hypercritical tiere *is 
often absurd and sometimes silly. 

I well remember on one occasion when i was 
young in literature perpetrating a pretty strong 
Hibernicism intone of my books. It was not for- 
bidding, but rather bright and expressive : and it 
jfassed off, and still 1 passes off very well, for tne book 
is still to the iM. Some days after the publication, 
a lady friend who was somewhat of a pedant and 
purist in the English language, came to me with a 
look of grave concern — so solemn indeed th&t it 
somewhat disconcerted me — to direct my attention to 
the error. Her manner was absurdly exaggerated 
considering the occasion. Judging from the serious 
face and the voice of bated breath, you might almost 
imagine that I bad ^committed a secret murder and 
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that she had come to inform me that the corpse had 
jifst been found. * ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

& AFFIRMING, ASS, ENDING, AND SALUTING. 

i’HE various Irish modes of affirming, denying, &c., 
will be understood from the examples given in 
this short chapter better than from* any general 
observations. 

Idia* Irish nVl la ffo e [neel law* fo-say : it isn’t 
(lay $et] is often used for emphasis in asseveration, 
^even when persons are speaking English; but°in 
J-Ms case the saying is often furned into English. 
‘ Itf the Waste didn’t give Tim a tongue-dressing, 
'ti?n't\kiy yet 1 (which would be said either by day or 
by night) : meaning he gave him a vejy severg 
seoldibg. ‘ When I saw the mad dog running at »me, 
if I didif^ get a fright, neel-law-fo-say .’ 

* I went to town yesterday in all the rain, and if I 
1 didn’t gefc /v a wetting there isn't a cottoner*in Cork ’ : 
moaning I got a ve^y great wettifig. , This saying is 
very^common in Munster ; and waters in cotton 
were numerous in Cork when it was invented. 

A very usual emphatic ending to an assertion is 
sefcn^n the following : — ‘ That horse is a splendid 
animal and no mistake 

‘ engage you visited Peggy when you yjrere in 
town ’ : i.e. I assert it without much fear of con- 
tradiction : I warrant.* Much in the same sense 
we use I'll go bail : — ‘ I’ll go bail,, you never ^ot *ihat 
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money you lent to Tom ’ : {An illigant song he coul 
sing Jill go bair (LeVer): ‘You didri’t meet ydh \ 
linnet (i.e. your.girl— yovr sweethfth'b) this evening 
I’ll gS bail ,c (Robert Dwyer J8y ce in * The B&aufcy 
of the Blossom Gate «» 

* I’ll hold you ’ introduces an assertion With some 
emphasis : it is rea'lly elliptical : I’ll hold you 
wager : but always a fictitious wager]. I’ll hold ybu 
I’ll finish that job by one o’clock, i.e. I’ll warrant I 
will — you may take it from me tlia^ I will. 

The phrase ‘ if you go to that of it ’ is often added 
on to a statement to give great emphasis, attainting 
almost to a sort* of defiance ofecontradictibn o» oppo- 
sition. ‘I don’t believe you could walk four 'mile/; 
c an hour * : ‘Oh don’t you : I could then, or five { . 
if you go to that of if ’ : ‘I don’t believe that Joe lfbe 
is half as good a hurler as his brother J?h*il/ ‘ I can 
tell you he is then, and a great deal better ifiryou feo 
}.o that of it.’ Lowry Looby, speaking of St. Swithin, 
sa/s : — ‘ He was then, buried more than once l if you 
go to that of it.’ (Geralcl Griffin : ‘ Collegians ’ : 
Munster.) 

‘Is it cold outside doors?’ Reply, ‘Aye is it,* ^ 
meaning ‘it is certainly.* Ancemphatip assertion 
(after the Gaelic construction) frequently he&rd is 
‘ Ah then, ’tis I that wouldn’t like to be in thg,t 
fight.' ‘ Ah ’tis my mother that will be delightejL’ 

‘ What did he do to you ?’ ‘ He hit 4 me wife iiis 
stick, so he did , and it is a great shame, so it is.’ 

‘ I like, a cup of tea at night, so I do.’ Jn the 
South an expression of this kind is very often added 
on as a sort of clincher to give emphasis. Similar 
ar# the very usual c endings as seen in the$e asser- 
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tions : — ‘ He is a great ^>ld scliemer, that's what he 

: ‘I spokS up to the master ami showed hifii he 
was w$oiTg — he (job. ’ # * ^ 

I*8,sked.a man onfc day: ‘Well, tow is th$, young 
doctor going on in his new place ?’ and he replied 
* Ah, how but well’; which he meant to be very 
fcnphatic. ,#, and then he went oil to give particulars. 

f JL strong denial is 4 often expressed in the fol- 
lowing way : ‘ This day will surely be wet, so don’t 
forget your umbrella ’ : ‘ What a fool I am ’ : as 
much as to say, ‘ 1 should be a fool indeed to go 
withoj^i* an umbrella * to-day, and I think there’s 
noSwk T>i a fool ajiout me.’ ‘Now Mary don’t 
wait'for the last train [from Howtli] for there will be 
an awful crush.’ ‘What a fool I’d be ma’am.’ ‘^)h 
■M?. Lory I thought you wei*e gone home [from 
the dan # 6ej two hours ago ’ : ‘ What a fool I am,’ 
if plieS Jhory (^nocknagow ’), equivalent to ‘ I hadn’t 
the least notion of making such a fool of myself 
whild* there’s such fun here.’ This is heard every- 
where itiplreland, ‘ from L 'the centre all round to the 
sea.’ 

Much ,akin to this is Nelly DonovaYi*s reply to 
Lilly Heffernan jvlio had made some flattering *. 
remark to her : — ‘ Arrah now Billy what sign of a 
{ool do you see on me ? ’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) 

An emphatic assertion or assent : ‘ Yesterday was 
vto/'wet.’ Reply: — ‘You may say it was,’ or ‘you 
may well say that.’ 

‘I’^n greatly afoard he’ll try to injure me.’ Answer: 

— ‘ ’Tis fear for you ’ (emphasis on /or), meaning 
^you have good reason to be afeard * : merely a° 
translation of the Irish is eagal duitse f v ii 
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t Oil HI pay you what I awe you.’ 4 * * * * ’Tis a pity you 
woufcln-’t indeed,’* says°the other, a satirical reply, 
meaning * o£ course you will and no ' thanks? to you 
for thtr 1 ; ; lylifi’d expect otherwise?’ 1,1 

‘I am going to the fair to-morrow, as I yvant to buy 
a couple of cows.’ Reply, 4 1 know,’ as much as to 
say ‘I see,’ ‘I understand.’ This is one of ou$ 
commonest terms of assent. 

An assertion or statement introduced by the words 
‘ to tell God’s truth ’ is always understood to be 
weighty and somewhat unexpected, the introductory 
words being given as a guarantee of its truth Have 
you the rest of 'the money you owe me \eacfy now 
James ?’ * Well to tell God’s tiuth I was not able 

to ‘make it all up, but I can give you £5. 9 

Another guarantee of the same kind, though noh 
quite so solemn, is 4 my hand to you,’ or 4 1 give you 
my hand and word.’ ‘ My hand to you I’ll ‘never 
rest till tfye job is finished.’ 4 Come and hunt with 
me cn the wood, and my hand to you we shairsoon 
have enough of victuals for both of us.’ (Clarence 
Mangan in Ir. Pen. Journ.) 

«» 

0 ‘ I’ve seen — and heih ’s my hand to you I only say*’ 

what ’s true— <. 

A many a one with twice your stoc*k not half so proud 
as you.* (Clarence Mangan.) 

4 Do you know your Catechism ? ’ Answer, 4 What 

would ail me not to know it ? ’ meaning 4 of course I 

do — ’twould be a strange thing if I didn’t.’ 4 E(oyou 

think you can make that lock all right ? ’ 4 Ah 

c what would ail me,’ i.e., 4 no doubt I can — of course 

I cfcfi ; if I couldn’t do that it would be a sure sign 
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that something was amis^ with me — that something 
afted me/ ’ * * , 

‘ Belief Tool and who’ll believe^ you/ : a way of 
sayi*lg that Tom is^ot telling truths t © 

^Ad emphatic ‘yes’ to a statement is often expressed 
in the folio wing way: — ‘This is a real wet day/ 
^aswer, ‘ P believe you/ * ‘ I think you made a good 
bargain % with Tim aboul that field/ ‘ I believe you I 
die?/ 

’ A person who is offered anything he is very willing 
to take, or asked to do anything he is anxious to do, 
often agswers in this way £ James, would you take 
a gfksfcof punch ?’ or It Tom, will yott dance with my 
sister* in the next round?’ In either caso the answer 
is, ‘ Would a duck 3wim ?’ * 

,'*A weak sort of assent is often expressed in this 
way:— ‘Will you bring Nelly’s book to her when you 
aJe % goft*g home, Dan ?’ Answer, * I don’t mind,’ or 
‘ I don’t mind if I do/ 9 

To express unbelief in a statement or disbelief* in 
the usefulness or effectiveness of any particular line 
of action, a person says ‘that’s all-in my eye/ or 
a ‘ ’Tis all ij/my eye, Betty Martin — 0 ’ ; bift this last 
is regarded as slang, v * 

Sometimes an unusual or unexpected statement is 
introduced in the following manner, the introductory 
words being usually spoken quibkly : — ‘ Now do you 
kmwfwhat I'm going to tell you — that ragged old 
chap has £200 in the bank.’ In Derry they ma^e 
•it — * Now listen to what I’m going to say.’ 

In some parts of the South and West and North- 
west, servants and others have a way of replying 
to directions that at first sounds strange or enen 
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disre$pectful : — ‘ Biddy, go vp please to the drawing- 
room aitd bring me down the needle and thread ami 
stocking you will find on the table/ ' • Tha^ fyill do 
ma’am/ replies Biddy, and off she goes and brings 
them. But this is their way of saying * yes ma’am,/ 
or 4 Very well ma’am. 

So also you say to the lioteh keeper : — 4 Can I liav^i 
breakfast please to-morrow morning at 7 o’cloclyV’ 

4 That will do sir/ This reply in fact expresses the 
greatest respect, as much as to say, *A word from you 
is quite enough.’ t 

4 1 caught the thief at my potatoes/ 4 Nojfbrit did 
you ? ’ i.e., is it possible you did so ? A vefcy common 
exclamation, especially in Ulster. 4 

4 Oh man * is a common exclamation to render an 
assertion more emphatic, and sometimes to express 
surprise : — 4 Oh man, you never saw such a fine race 
as we had/ In Ulster they duplicate it, with 4111 the 
samq application : — 4 Oh man-o-man that’s great 
raiff/ 4 Well John you’d hardly believe it, diut I 
got £50 for my horse to-day at the fair.** Reply, 

4 Oh <;man that’s a fine price/ 

4 Never fear ’ is heard constantly in many parts e 
of Ireland as an expression of - assurance 4 Now 
James don’t forget the sugar/ 4 Never fear ma'am/ 

4 Ah never fear there will be plenty flowers in that 
garden this year/ * 4 You will remember to have 
breakfast ready at 7 o’clock/ 4 Never fe&r sir/ hie&n- 
ing 4 making your mind easy on the point— it will be 
all right/ Never fear is merely a translation of the 
> equally common Irish phrase, nd hi heagal ort . *- 
IVJost of our ordinary salutations are translations 
f rdm Irish. Go m-beannuighe Dia (limit is (literally 
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4 May God bless you,' or 4 »God bless you ’ which is a 
usaaj salutatiSn in English. The tfbmmonest^of all 
our salute? is 4 Oo t d save yoji,’ or (for a person enter- 
ing afhouse) 4 God saffe all here ’ ; and the response is 
‘ God # save you kindly * ( 4 Knocknagow ’) ; where kindly 
means 4 of 'a like kind,’ 4 in like manner,’ 4 similarly. 

• Mother but less usual response 0 to the same saluta- 
tio*^ is, 4 And you too,’ which is appropriate. ( 4 Knock- 
nagow.’) ‘ God save all here ’ is used all over Ireland 

'except in the extreme North, where it is hardly 
understood. 

r* 

' To tjyr ordinary salutation, ‘ Good -morrow,* which 
is lizard everywhere, the usual respbnse is 4 Good- 
# iyorro*w kindly.’ 4 Morrow Wat,’ said Mr. Lloyd. 
^Morrow kindly,’ feplied Wat. ( 4 Knocknagow.^) 
‘.fife top of the morning to you ' is used everywhere, 
North antilWth. 

^In sSme places if a woman throws out water at 
night at the kitchen door, she says first, 4 Ileware of 
the wSter,* lest the 4 good people* might happen# to 
be ^passifig at the time, ^and one or more of them 
might get splashed. 

* A visitor* coming in and finding the lkmily at 

dinner 4 Much good may it do'you.’ 5 

In «rery old times it was a custom for workmen on 
cc^npleting any work and delivering it finished to 
give it their blessing. This blessihg was called abarta 
. (arP‘oRL word, not used in modern Irish), and if it was 
omitted the workman was subject to a fine to be 
deducted from his hire equal to the seventh part of 
the cost of his feeding. ( Senchus Mor and 4 Cormac s 
t Grossary.*) It was especially incumbent on women 
to bless #the work of other womjpn. This custom, 
■which is more than a thousand vears old. 1ms 
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descended to our day ; for the people on coming up 
to persons engaged in work of any kind always ni!y 
4 God bless your work,’ o p its equivalent tffi^inal in 
Irish, Oo m-biannuighe Dia air Vhur n-obair * (Seif my 
4 Social History of Ancient Ireland,' ii., page 824.) 

In modern times tradesmen have perverted this 
pleasing custom int6 a new channel not so praise- 
worthy. On the completion of any work, suph a$ a 
building, they fix a pole with a flag on the highest 
point to ask the employer for his blessing, which 
means money for a drink. 


c CHAPTER If ( l. 

ASSERTION BY NEGATIVE OF OPPOSITE. 

Assertions are often made by using **he negative of 
the opposite assertion. ‘ You must be hungry now 
Tom, arid this little rasher will do you no harm,’ 
meaning it will do you good. An old map has tired 
himself dancing and says : — ‘ A glass of whiskey will 
do uh no baU’m dfter that.’ (Carleton.) A L,dy occupy-^ 
ing a furnished Rouse at the seaside near Dublin 
said to the boy who had charge - of the premises : — 
‘There may be burglars about here; wouldn’t it be 
well for you to come and close the basement shutters 
at night ? * 4 Why then begob ma’am, ’ twould< M, no 

har-um .’ Here is a bit of rustic information (from 
Limerick) that might be useful to food experts : — 

* it 

4 Rye bread will do you good, 

Barley bread will do you no harm , - 

o Wheaton bread will sweeten your blood, 

Oaten bread will strengthen your arm. s 
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This curious way of speaking, which is very general 
dhiong all classes of people In Ireland and m every 
part ofttiTe country, is ofteq used in the Irish language, 
frortf which we have* imported it into 1 opr Ibnglish. 
l|er& are a few Irish examples ; hut they might be 
multiplied indefinitely, and some others will be found 
'through this chapter. In the 'Irish tale called ‘ The 
Hattie of Gavra,’ the narrator says : — [The enemy 
slew a large company of our army] ‘ and that was no 
great help to us.’ In ‘ The Colloquy,’ a piece much 
older than ‘ The Hattie of Gavra,* Kylta, wishing to 
tell his* audience that when the circumstance he is 
relating occurred he was very young, expresses it by 
saying [at that time] ‘ I myself was not old.* 

One night a poet was grossly insulted: 4 On the 
' ifttfrrow he rose and he was not thankful.’ (From the 
very oM "Irish tale called ‘ The Second Battle of 
M8yttf£p, ’ : Kev. Celt.) 

Another old Irish writer, telling us thaj; a certain 
company of soldiers is well out of view, expresses it 
in tliis^y : — Ni fhuil jn cuire gan clileith , literally, 

‘ the company is not without concealment.* 

• How closely these and other old models are imi- 
tated in our English will be seen from the following 
examples from every part of Ireland : — 

* I can tell you Paddy Walsh is no chicken now,’ 
meaning he is very old. The Same would be said of 
an aid mauk — •* She’s no chicken/ meaning that she 
is old for a girl. 

‘ How are your potato gardens going on this year ? * 
‘ Why then they*re not too good ’ ; i.e. only middling 
©r bad. 

A usual remark among us conyeying mild approval 
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is ‘Jbhat’snot bad . 9 A Dublcn boy asked me one day: — 
‘Mayheyou wquldn’t have e'er a penny that you’d 
give me, si£ ? * j,.e., 4 Have you a peiVny to g?ve me?’ 

‘ You Uouldri^t like to have a cup of ,tea, would you 9 9 
An invitation, but not a cordial one. r This is a 
case of ‘ will you was never a goodjellow * (for which 
see Vocabulary). ^ r 

4 No joke * is often used in the sense of * re ry 
serious/ 4 It was no joke to be caught in our boat 
in such a storm as that.’ 4 The loss of £10 is no joke 
for that poor widow/ 

4 As for Sandy he worked lika a downright demo^sher — 
Bare as he is, yet his lick is notpolisher .* 

(Thomas Moore in the early part of his career.) 

You remark that a certain person has r scftne fault, 
he is miserly, or extravagant, or disJionest, fifo . : ''and 
a bystander replies, 4 Yes indeed, and ’tisn’t to-day 
or Yesterday it happened him’ — meaning £hat it 
is a fault of long standing. *.« 

A tyrannical or unpopular person goes away or 
dies ": — 4 There’s many a dry eye after Him/ (Kih 
dare.) - 1 

4 Did Tom do your work as satisfactorily as D?,vy ? r 
4 Oh, it isn’t alike 9 : to imply that Tom did the work 
very much better than Davy. 

4 Here is the newspaper; and ’tisn’t much eyoa’ll 
find in it/ 

* 4 Is Mr. O’Mahony good to his people ?’ 4 Oh, indeed 
he is no great things 1 : or another way of saying it 
4 He’s no great shakes/ 4 Hpw do you like your new 
hctfse ? * 4 Oh then he’s no great shakes --or 4 he’s 
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• not much to boast of V L%ver has this in a song ; — 

4 Y®u think thb Blakes are no s great* shakes/ fin 1 1 
think it is Ifclso u$e$i in England. # 9 

A consequential mah who carries his^hqad gather 
higjiei? than he ought : — ‘ He thinks no small beer of 
himself.' * 

. *^frs. Slattery gets a harmless fall off the form 
shells setting on, and is so frightened that she 
aslfs of the person who helps her up, ‘ Am I 
killed ? ' To which^he replies ironically — 4 Oh there's 
great fear of yo,u.’ (‘ Ktiocknagow.’) * 

[Alicg^yan is a very purty girl] 4 and she doesn't 
want?to«be reminded of ihat same either.’ (‘ Knock- 
hagow!’) • 

A man has got a heavy cold from a wetting anS 
S£(,y9T * That wetting did me no good,’ meaning ‘it did 
me*‘great harm.’ 

a man outside wants to see you, sir,’ says 
Charlie, our office attendant, a typical eputliern 

* Irishman. 4 What kind is he Charlie? does he loak 

like^a feMew wantipg money ?’ Instead of a direct 
affirmative, Charlie answers, ‘ Why then sir I d^n’t 
think he’ll give you much anyw&y.’ * 

‘Are people buried there now?**! asked of a man 
regarding an old graveyard near Blessington in 
Wicklow. Instead of answering 4 very few,’ he 
replied : ‘ Why then not too mahy sir.’ 

. WketL the roads are dirty— deep in mire— 4 there’s 
& fine walking overhead.’ * 

In the Irish Life of St. Brigit we are told of a 
certain chief : — 4 It was not his will to sell the bond- 
maid,’ by which is meant> it was his will not to sell 
her. 0 
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£Jp in our modern speech the father says to the 
son :-V It is npt my wish that you "should go tc 
America afe all* by which lie meahs t£e •positive 
assertion *.r— ^It is my wish thai you, should nofogo.!, 

Tommy says, ‘ Oh, mother, I forgot to bring you 
the sugar.’ ‘I wouldn’t doubt you/ answers the 
mother, as much as to say* 4 It is just what Pd expect 
from you/ * 

When a message came to Bory from absent friends , 
that they were true to Ireland : — )t 

4 “ My soivi , I never doubted them ” said Rory of 
the hill.’ (Charles Kickham.) . 

4 It wouldn’t be wishing you a pound note co do so 
and so ’ : i.e. ‘ it would be as bad as the loss of a pound, 
or it might cost you a pound. Often used as a sorted’ 
threat to deter a person from doing it.’ 

4 Where do you keep all your monev? * * Oh, indeed, 
it's not much 1 hare 9 : merely translated Crom the 
Gaelic, yi rnordn citd agum . 

To a silly foolish fellow: — 4 There’s a great deal of 
sense outside your head.’ 

‘ ,The oply sure way to conceal evil is not to do it.’ 

* I don’t think very v much of these horsed,’ meaning 
4 1 have a low opinion of them.’ 

4 1 didn’t pretend to understand what he 7 said,’ 
appears a negative statement ; but it is really one of 
our ways of making a positive one : — 4 I pretended 
not to understand him.’ To the samd class belongs 
the common expression 4 1 don’t think’: — 4 1 don’t 
think you bought that horse too dear,’ mearing 4 1 
think you did not buy him too dear ’ ; 4 1 don’t think 
this day will be wet,’ equivalent to 4 1 think it will ' 
ruft be wet.’ o 0 
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Lowry Looby is ielli&g how a lot of feljpws 
attacked Hardress Cregan, who defends himself 
successfully: — f, Afo, it isn’i a goose,, or^ duck they 
Had <io do tvith when ?hey came across Mr. Cffegan.’ 
(Gerald Griffin.) Another way of expressing the 
same idea often heard : — * He's no sop (wisp) in the 
*rd*&d’ ; i.e. * he’s a strong ’brave fellow.* 

‘fit was not too wise of you to buy those cows as 
the market stands at present/ i.e. it was rather 
'’foolish. 

t * I wouldn’t be sorry, to get a glaSs of wine,’ 
meaningful would be glad.’ 

An unpopular person Is going away : — 

? & 

9 

‘Joy be with ’him and a bottle of moss, t! 

1 And if he don’t return he’s CiO great loss.* 

‘ * c 

* $ow are yo^ to-day, James ? * 

^IndeOtfl I can’t say that I’m very well * : meaning 
1 1 am rather ill.’ » .» 

* You had no right to bake that book without my 
leave ’ ; meaning ‘ You were wrong in taking it — it 
was wrong qi you to take it.’ A translation ofitlie 
frish ni coir duit. * A bad rights is stronger than,, 
‘ no right.’ ‘ You IFave no right to speak ill of my 
uncle ^ is simply negation: — ‘ You are wrong, for you 
lwe no reason or occasion to speak so.’ ‘A bad 
right you have to speak ill of my uncle : ’ that is to 
‘say* ‘ ^ou are* doubly wrong ’ [for he once did you a 
great service]. 1 A bad right anyone would have to 
call Nad a screw ’ [for he is well known for his 
generosity]. (‘ Knocknagow.’) Another way of ap 

p plying the word — in the sense of duty — is seen# in 
the following : — A member at ati Urban Council 
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mepting makes offensive remark and refu sesj to 
withdraw it: when another retorts: — ‘You have a 
right to withdraw it ift. ‘ it is your duty/ So :— 

* YW'have a right to pay your debt c 
‘Is your present farm as large as the one you 
left ? * Reply : — * Well indeed it doesn’t want much 
of it/ A common expression, and borrowed from 
the Irish, where it is still more usual. The Irish 
bectijnach (‘little but’) and acht ma beag (‘but only 
a little ’) are both used in the above sense (* doesn’t 
want much *), equivalent to- the English almost . ^ 

A person is asked did he ever see a ghos4»< If his 1 
reply is to be negative, thh invariable way c\f ex- 
pressing it is : ‘I never saw anything worse than 
myself, thanks be ijo God/ , 

A person is grumbling without cause^making'oat 
that he is struggling in some difficulty— suqh as 
poverty — and the people will say to him ironically : 

> ‘ Oh hew bad you are/ A universal Irish phrase 
afnong high and low. 

A person gives a really good present to a girl : — 
Be di<Jnlt affront her by that present / f (Patterson : 
Antrim and Down.) * 

How we cling to this form of expression — or 
rather how it clings to us— is seen in the foliowing 
extract from the Dublin correspondence of one of^he 

London newspapers of December, 1909 : — ‘Mr.^ 

is not expected to be returned to parliament at the 
general election ’ ; meaning it is expected that he will * 
not be returned. So also : — 4 How is poor Jack Fox 
to-day ? ’ 4 Oh he’s not expected ’ ; i.e. not expected to 
liye, — he is given over . This’ expression, no t expected , is* 
a very common livsli phrase in cases of death sickness. 
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" IDTOMSc DERIVED FROM THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 

*I»this chapter I am obliged to quote the original 
In§h passages a good deal as a guarantee of authen- 
ticity for the satisfaction of Irish scholars : but for 
' those who have no Irish the translations will answer 
equally well. Besides ^he examples I have brought 
togethf^Iiere, many others will be found all through 
the^baok. ‘ I have already remarked that the great 
1 majority of our idiomatic Hibernian-English sayings 
are derived from the Irish language. 4 

^hen existence or modes of existence are predicated 
in Irish Ify the verb ta or ata (English is), the Irish pre- 
p&itiofutn (English in) in some of its forms is always 
used, often with a possessive pronoun, which give§ 
rise tdra very curious idiom. Thus, ‘ he is a maseai ’ 
is \n Iri$if td se ' n a shaor , which is literally he is in 
his mason : * I am standing ’ is td mi a in' sheasamh , 
*lit. I am in my standing . Thi^ explains th§’ common 
Anglo-Ifish form c/ expression i—* He fell on the 
-road^out of his standing’: for as he is ‘in his 
sending ’ (according to the Irish) when he is stancf- 
ing # up, he is * out of his standing , when he falls. 
• This fdiom with in is constantly translated literally 
into English by the Irish people. Thus, instead pf 
saying^ 1 1 sent the wheat thrashed into corn to the 
mill, and it came home as flour, ’ they will rather say, 
r ‘ T sent the wheat in corn to the mill, and it came 
home in^flour' Here the in denotes identity : * "?eiir 
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hair is in a wisp ’ ; i.e. it ks a wisp : ‘ My eye is^in 
whey in my heaci,’ i.e. it is wliey. (John Keegan in 
Ir. Pen. Joipm.) v * r '' ‘ 

Butum jdium closely resembling tjiis, and in <some 
respects identical with it, exists in English (though it 
has not beon hitherto noticed — so far as I am aware) 
— as may be seen from the ^following examples 
‘The Shannon . . . rushed through Atlilone fts. a 
deep and rapid stream (Macaulay), i.e. it was a deep 
and rapid stream (like our expression ‘ Your handker- 
chief is in ribbons ’). t , 

‘Where heave? the tin f in many\a mouldering hear>.’ ». 

(Gra\’s ‘ fel^y.’) 

‘ Hence hards, like Proteus, long in vain tied down, 
Escape in monsters and amaze the town.’ *•' 

(PorE: 4 <P.uncbd.') r 

‘The bars forming the front and rear edge* of ea'cli 
plane [ 0 / the flying-machine] are always in one 
piece’ (Daily Mail). Shelley’s ‘Cloud’ says, ‘I laugh 
in thunder’ (meaning I laugh, and my' laugh is 
thunder). ‘ Tli© greensand and chalk were continued 
across the weald in a 'great dome.’ (Lord Avebury.) 

1 ‘ Just to the right of him Wh)re the white-robed 
bishops in a group. 1 (Daily Mail.) ‘ And men in 
nations’ (Byron in ‘ The Isles of Greece ’) : * The 
people came in tens 1 ’ and twenties ’ : ‘ the rain c^pe 
down in torrents ’ : ‘I’ll take £10 in 'gold aiid ( ihe 
rost in silver’: ‘the snow gathered in a heap.’ 
‘ The money came [home] sometimes in spe$e and 
sometimes in goods ’ (Lord Rothschild, speech in 
House of Lords, 20th November, 1909), exactly like 
‘ the corn came hegne in flour,’ quoted above. The 
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preceding examples do not quite fully represent 
the^ Irish idiom in its entirety, inasmuch a$ ‘the 
possessive ^ronotiijjS are absent. Iiut^even these 
ar % e sometimes found/ as in the famitkr pleases, 
4 th# people came in their hundreds.’ 4 You are 
in your thousands 5 [here at the meeting], which is 
an#Bxact reproduction of ,the Gaelic phrase in the 
Irisl^ classical story : — Atd sibh in bhur n-ealctibh , 

‘ Ye are swans ' (lit. ‘ Ye are in your swans ’). 

When mere existence is predicated, the Gaelic ann 
[in it , i.e. * in existence ’) is used, as atd yneachta ann, 

1 there j^snow ’ ; lit. 4 there is snow there,' or ‘ there 
is srfbw* ; fi it,' i.e. in exirtence. The ' ann should be 
left t)iank in English translation, i.e. having no 
proper representative. But our people will not let ft 
go W&ste; they bring it into their English in the form 
of either *in it or there, both of which in this con- 
struction carry ihe meaning of in existence. Mrs. 
Donovan says to Bessy Morris : — 4 Is it yourself 
that’s i% ft?' (‘ Knocknagow ’), which would stancf’jn 
correct If it?h An tma atd ' ann ? On a Sunday one 
man insults and laughs at another, wpo says, ‘ Only 
fbr the day that’s in it I'd nutke you laugfh at the 
wrong si'de of youijy mouth ' : 4 the weather that’s* 
in it c is very hot.’ ‘ There’s nothing at all there 
(inexistence) as it used to be' (Gerald Griffin: 
‘Collegians’): 4 this day is bad 'for growth, there’s 
a sharp east wind there.' 

I do not find this use of the English preposition in 
— nam^y, to denote identity — referred to in English 
dictionaries, though it ought to be. 

• The same mode of expressing existence by an or 
in is found in the Ulster and ^cotch phrase 'fer 
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to be alone , which is as follows, always bring fug in 
the 1 personal pronoun 1 . — ‘ I am in my lone/ ‘hef is 
in his lone/ ‘ they are in their lone’s; or more 
comnqgnly Emitting the preposition (though ^it is 
always understood) : * She is living her lone/ All 
these expressions are merely translations from Gaelic, 
in which they are constantly used; -‘I am in giy 
lone * being from Ta me afn’ aonar , where am' is 
‘in my* and aonar , ‘lone/ Am ’ aonar seaH'do 
bhiossa , 1 Once as I was alone/ (Old Irish Scng.)< 
In north-wqst Ulster they sometimes use the pre- 
position by : — ‘ To come home by his lone * (Seumas 
Mac Manus). Observe the v^ord lone is r.lways nade 
lane in Scotland, and generally in Ulster ; and ’these' 
Expressions or their like will be •-•found everywhere in 
Burns or in any other Scotch (or Ulster) dialect wtet. 

Prepositions are used in Irish where ^Unftghtf be 
wrong to use them in corresponding conskucti^vns 
in English. Yet the Irish phrases are continually 
c translated literally, which gives rise to many incorrect 
dialect expressions. Of this many examples will be 
found in what follows. 

‘*He pat lies on mo’ ; a form of expiession often 
* heard. This might have one c or the other of two 
meanings, viz. either ‘ he accused me of telling lies/ 
or ‘ he told lies about me/ 

‘ The tinker took fourpence out of that kettle/ l.e. 
he earned 4 d. by mending it. St. Patrick <!eflf his 
name on the townland of Kilpatrick : that nickname 
remained on Dan Ryan ever since. 

‘ He was vexed to me ’ (i.e. with me) : 1 f was at 
him for half a year’ (with him); ‘ You could find*n(^ 
f?,tdt to it ’ (with it). All these are in use*. 
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^ I took the medicine* according to the doctor'* 

order, but I found myself nothing j»he better of it. 
‘ You hkve a good time of it . ’ I 'find** in Dickem 
bowser (In hi$* owA words) that th& wind* ' was 
otmously determined to make a night of it .’ (See 
p. 10 for a peculiarly Irish use of of it.) 

^fn the Irish poem h Bean na d-Tri m-Bo , * The 
\^(»nan«of Three Cows,’ occurs the expression, As do 
bholacht na hi teann , i Do not be haughty out of y our 
cattle.* This i% a form of expression constantly 
^eard in English : — 4 l\e is as proud *as a peacock 
out of •Ids rich relations.’ So also, t She has great 
tlioi^lft out of him,’ i.C. She has a very good opinion 
Qf him. (Queen’s GO.) 

* 4 1 am without a penny,’ i.e. I haven’t a penny 
V( ft7 ^ornrpon : a translation from the equally 
common Irish ^expression, td me gan pinghin . 

* In an?* Irish love song the young man tells us that 
he had been vainly trying to win over the colleeij 
U bliadhain agus le la, which Petrie correctly ^but 
no4 liter&lly) translates ‘ for a year and for a day.’ 
^As the Irisji preposition le signifies jvitJ^ the lateral 
translation would be ‘ with a*year and iviih a day,’ 
which would be incorrect English. Yet the un- 
educated people of the South and West often 
adopt this translation ; so that you will hear such 
expressions as * 1 lived in Cork with three years.’ 

There is a'n idiomatic use of the Irish preposition 
air , ‘on,’ before a personal pronoun or before* a 
personal name and after an active verb, to intimate 
injury or disadvantage of some kind, a violation of 
right or claim. Thus, Do bhuail Seumas mo ghadhar 
arm [where orm is air me] , ‘ James struck my* do g 
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on jne? where on means to my t detriment , (F in 
violation of my right, &c. Chaill sp mo sglan orm ; 
he lost my* knife on me .’ ^ fc 

Tlik modi of expression exists in the oldest Irish 
as well as in the colloquial languages j -both Irish 
and English — of thq present day. Whep St. Patrick 
was spending the Lent on Croagh Patrick >lie‘ 
demons came to torment him in the shape? of gr#at 
black hateful-looking birds : and the Tripartite Life, 
composed (in the Irish language}- in the tenth cen- 
tury, says, ‘ The mountain was filled with great sooty- 
black birds on him ’ (to his torment or dealm^nt). 
In ‘ The Battle of Bossnaree,’ Carbery, directing his 
pien how to act against Conor, his enemy, tells them 
to send some of thgir heroes re tuargnin a sgeitfy CY 
Conchobar , Ho smite Conor’s shield on The 

King of Ulster is in a certain hosW, and w v hei& his 
enemies hear of it, they say : — ‘ We are' pleased 
at„that'for we shall [attack and] take the a hostel 
oil him to-night.’ (Congal, Claringneach.) It occurs 
also in the Amra of Columkille — the oldest of ail — 
though J Qannot lay my hand on the passage. 

This is one of the commonest of our Anglo-Irish 
idioms, so that a few examples Will be sufficient. 

* I saw thee . . . thrice on Tara's champions win the goal.’ 

(Ferguson : ‘Lays of the Western Gad.’) 

I once heard a grandmother — an educated , Purlin 
lady — say, in a charmingly petting way, to her little 
grandchild who came up crying : — 1 What did they 
do to you on me — did they beat you on me ? v 

The Irish preposition ag — commonly translated 
4 far’ in this connexion — is used in a sense much 
\iie air, viz. to ckrrv an idea of some sort "of injury 
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to,|he person represen tedo by the noun or pronoun. 
Typical examples are : one fellow threatening ai\o&er 
says, ‘Til fireak^your head*/or you\ : o^ ‘I’ll soon 
settle iiis hdsh fo£ him} This of course* also oomes 
from Irish ; , Our scoilt an plaosg aige, ‘ so that he 
broke his skull for him ’ (Battle of Gavra) ; Do 
yhe&rr a reim aige beo i ‘ he> shortened his career for 
hiipq> (‘The Amadan M6r.’) See ‘On’ in Vocabulary. 

There is still another peculiar usage of the English 
preposition for , which is imitated or translated from 
tb^ Irish, the corresponding Irish preposition here 
being imt, In this case the prepositional phrase is 
#dde<l oh, not to denote injury, T>ut to express some 
soft of mild depreciation: — ‘Well, how is your new 
luprse getting on ?’ ‘ Ah, I’m tired of him for a horse ? 
he pHi^le gpod.’ A dog keeps up a continuous bark- 
ing, gnd^a persor^says impatiently, ‘Ah, choke you for 
a c(*og ’ (i»ay you be choked). Lowry Looby, who has 
been appointed to a place and is asked liojjv he is 
going on with it, replies % ‘To lose it I did for* a 
plactf (‘ t/ollegians.') In the Irish story of Bodach 
an Chota Larjitna (‘The Clown with the G^ey Coat’), 
the Bodach offers Ironbones t!ome bones to pick, 
on which Ironbones 3ies into a passion; and Mangan, 
the translator, happily puts into the mouth of the 
Bodach : — ‘ Oh, very well, then we will not have 
any *more words about them, for bones, 1 Osheen, 
talking' 1 in a ^querulous mood about all his com- 
panions — the Fena — having left him, says, [were I 
in my former condition] Nl ghoirfinn go brdth orruibh , 
mar Fheinn , ‘ I would never call on you, for Fena / 
This last and its like are the models on which the 
Anglo-lrfeh phrases are formed. * 
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4 c Of you * (where of ^ is not intended for off) is very 
frequently used, in the sense of from you : ( I’ll take 
tlie stick of you whether you like it or not.’ ' Of you ’ 
is her r simply a translation oi the Irish Ulot , which 
is always used in this connexion in Irieh : bainfiad 
diot by * I will take it of you.’ In Irish phrases like 
this the Irish uait (‘from you’) is not used; I* it 
were the people would say ‘ I’ll take it from you,' not 
of you. (Russell.) 

‘ Oh that news was on the paper yesterday.’ ‘ I 
went on tlief train to King, s town.’ Both these a~e 
often heard in Dublin and elsewhere. - Correct 
speakers generally use in in such cases. Hither 
Higgins and Kinahan.) 

In some parts of^ Ulster they use the preposition 
on after to be married : — ‘ After Peggy APCjie bad 
been married on Long Micky IJiver * (Sheymas 
MacManus). 

t ‘ To make a speech takes a good deal out of me? i.e. 
tires me, exhausts me, an expression heard very often 
among all classes. The phrase in italics is merely 
the t translation of a very common Irish, expression, 

baineann sb rud eigin asam t it takes something out 

* - « * • 
of me. 

* I am afraid of her,’ 1 1 am frightened at her,* are 
both correct English, meaning * she has frightened 
me ’ : and both are expressed in Donegal by 1 1 am 
afeard for her,* ‘ I am frightened for her,* wfiere in 
both cases for is used in the sense of ‘ on account 
of.’ 

* In Irish any sickness, such as fever, is said to be 
on a person, and this idiom is imported into English.' 
If a person wishest/tp ask 1 What ails you?* he often 
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• giv^p it the form of 4 Wfcfet i§ on .you?’ (Ulster), 
which is exactly the English of Cad e sin ort ? * 

A visitor % stancfs* up to go. ‘What harry is on 
you V\ A ffiild invitation to stay on (Armagh)*? In 
the fiouth, 1 What hurry are you in ? ’ 

She had a * nose on her , i.e. looked sour, out of 
hunj&ur (* Knocknagow ’)* "Much used in the South. 

‘ Ttysgr never asked me had I a mouth on me ’ : uni- 
versally understood and often used in Ireland, and 
meaning * they never offered me anything to eat or 
^ripk.’ • 

I find* iHark Twain using the same idiom : — [an 
ojd hpr^8] ‘ had a neclf on him like a bowsprit * 
(‘ Innocents Abroad |} ; but here I think Marl^ 
shpws a touch of the Gaelic brusfci, wherever he got 

* I J;ri^d to knock another shilling out of him, but 

all Tn vail* ’ : i.e. I tried to persuade him to give me 
another ^shilling. This is very common with Irisb- 
^Lnglish speakers, and is a jvord for word translation 
of the equally common Irish phrase bain sgilliny eile 
05. (Russell.^ ’ % ^ 

* I came Against you ’ (more usually agin you) 
means ‘ I opposed ydh and defeated your schemes.’ 
This iif merely a translation of an Irish phrase, in 
whUh the preposition le or re is used in the sense of 
against or in opposition to : do thdinic me leat annsin . 
(S. H. (^Grady!) * His sore knee came against him 

f during the walk.’ 

Against is used by us in another sense — that of 
meeting : * he went against his father/ i.e. he went 
t8 meet his father [who was coming home from townj. 
This, whidii is quite common, is, I think, pure Anglo- 
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Irish. But 4 lie laid up a supply of turf against the 
winter’ is correct English as well as Anglo-Irish. 

' the cravat* of herap was surely spun , 
fv r Against the day when their race was run.* c ' * 

(‘ Touchstone’ in/ Daily Mail.’) 

A very common inquiry when yon meet a friend 
is : — 4 How are all your care ? ’ Meaning chiefly your 
family, those persons that are under your cartf; 'This 
is merely a translation of the common Irish inquiry, 
Cionnos td do churcim go l&ir ? * 

A number of idiomatic expressions cluster rcund,* 
the word head^ all of which are transplanted from Irish 
in the use of the Irish word ceann [cann] ’ head*. Head 
' is used to denote the cause, occasion, or motive of 
anything. 4 Did die really walk that distant hi a 
day?’ Reply in Irish, Nil contabhai;i jii* bitfi'ctnn 
a cheann : 4 there is no doubt at ail on the keai qf it,’ 
i.e. about it, in regard to it. 4 He is a had head to' 
me,’ i.e. he treats me badly. Merely the, Irish 
ole an ceann donn d. Bhv fearg air da chionn y he was 
vexed on the head of it. 

r A dismissed clerk says : — 4 I made spmistake in one 
of the books, and I was sent away on tlie head of that 
mistake.* 

A very common phrase among us is, 4 More’s the 
pity’: — 4 More’s P the pity that our friend William 
should be so afflicted.* * 41 

C p f 

4 More’s the pity one so pretty " ^ 

As I should live alone.’ 

(Anglo-Irish Folk-S^ng.) 

This is a translation of a very common Iritfh qj- 
<£ression as seen in : — Budh mhd an sg6fye Diarmaid 
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do bheith marbh : * More’s ihe pity Dermot to be dead.’ 
(f^tory of ‘Defmot and Graniff.’) * , u 

4 WlidsllbulcrtQme up to # me in the fair but John.’ 
In tested not for^a question but for an assertion — an 
assertion o£ something which was hardly expected. 
This mode of expression, which is very common; is 
»a (Jaelic corfttruction. Thus in the song Fdinne geal 
antye \~g-Cia gheabhainn le rid an acht cuilfhionn deas : 

4 Whom should I find near by me but the pretty fair 
•haired girl.’ 4 W^io should walk in only his dead 
\jife.’ (Gerald Griffin : ^ Collegians.’) > 4 As we were 
walking^along what should happen but John to 
sturijbl# and fall on the road.’ 

# TI 18 pronouns myeelf, himself , &c., are very often 
used in Ireland in* a peculiar way, which will l5e 
unffWstoodfrom the following examples : — * The birds 
were singing for themselves .* 4 1 was looking about 

th% # f aif jor myself 9 (Gerald Griffin: 4 Collegians ’) : 

4 he is pleasant in himself 9 (ibid.) : 4 1 feltdqad [dullj^ 
in my f elf' (ibid.). 4 Just at that moment I happened 
to foe wathing by myself ’ {i.e. alone : Irish, Horn ftiri). 
Expressions of this kind are all borrowed direct from 
Irish. • * • # * 

We hSve in our I»sh-English £ curious use of the 1 
personal pronouns which will be understood from 
tl^p following examples : — 4 He interrupted me and I 
uritjng my letters ’ (as I was wrifing). 4 1 found Phil 
thcfce foo andthe playing his fiddle for the company.’ 
This, although very incorrect English, is a classic 
idiom jp Irish, from which it has been imported as it 
stands into our English. Thus : — Do chonnairc 
t Tomds agu8 4 n'a shuidhe cois na teine : 4 1 saw Thomas 
and he sitting beside the fire.* 4 gow could you* See 
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me there and I to be in bed at the time V This latter 
part merely a translation from the correct Irish : - 
agus meise do bheith mo. Itiidhe an \m a, a fin (Irish 
Tale) ( Any number of examples of this usage might 
be culled from both English and Irish writings. 
Even so classical a writer as Wolfe follows this 
usage in ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore*: — 

4 We thought 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow.’ t . 

(I am reminded of this by Miss Hayden^nd Prof. 
Hartog.) « , L t ' 

But there is a variety in our English use of th£ 
pronouns here, namely, that we often use the objec- 
tive (or accusative)' case instead of the nomiwu,iriye. 

4 How could you expect Davy to do the wA and him 
so very sick ?* 4 My poor man fell into j<Le iim a 

Sunday night and him hearty ’ (hearty, half drunk : 
3V£axwell, 4 Wild Sports of the West ’). 4 Is that 

what you lay out for me, toother, and me afar turning 
the Voster' (i.e. after working through the whole of 
VbsterV 'Arithmetic*: Carleton). 4 Jonp and Bfll 
< were both reading and them^ eating their dinner ’ 
(while they were eating their dinner). This is also 
from the Irish language. We will first take the third 
person plural pronoun. The pronoun 4 they , is in 
Irish siad : and the accusative ‘them * is tka Irish 
iad . But in some Irish constructions this iad is 
’ ^correctly) used as a nominative ; and in imitation of 
this our people often use 4 them * as a nominative : — 
4 Them are just the gloves I want.* 4 Them are '-the, 
boys * is exactly translated from the correct Irish is 
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fad sin$ia bwcHaillidhe . 4 Oh she meltdfl the hearts 

of tye swains iij them parts.* (‘ Tte WUow Malone, *#by 
Lever.) * • • 

In like # manner toitIHihe pronouns (he, she), 
of«whi^h the accusatives 4 and i are in cer<toin*Irish 
constructions (correctly) used for the nominative 
forms, which* accusative forms are (incorrectly) im- 
ported into English. /)• cKonnairc mS Seadhdn agus e 
n’ajkiiidto, 4 1 saw Shaun and him sitting down,’ i.e. 

4 as he was sitting down.’ So also 4 don’t ask me to 
go and me having a«sore foot.’ 4 There’s the hen and 
he% as fat as butter,’ i.e.* 4 she (the hen) Leing as fat 
as butte*.* 

, Tha hxtle phrase 4 the way ’ is used among us in 
several senses, all peculiar, and all derived from* 
Iri^h^ Sometimes it is a direct translation from 
amhlaidb Q feus,’ 4 so,’ 4 how,’ 4 in a manner’). An 
old e^ai^ple of this use of amhlaidh in Irish is the 
following passage from the Boroma ( Silva Gadelica ) : — 
Is amlayi at chonnaic \_Concobar ] Laigin ocu% Vlaid 
\ man dabaig ocd hoi: 4 It* is how (or 4 the way*) 
[Comsobar] saw the Lagenians and the Ulstermen 
[^iz. they were] round the vat chinking frofn^t/ 
amhlaidh do' hid Fergus : 4 It is ijaus (or the way) 
Fergus was [conditiotied ; that his shout was heard 
over tBree cantreds].’ 

®his same sense is also seen in the expression, 

4 this is the way I made my money,’ i.e. 4 this is how 
I macle it.’ 

> When this expression, 4 the way,’ or 4 how,’ intro-* 
duces a statement it means 4 ’tis how it happened.’ 

‘ W^at do you want, James ? ’ 4 ’Tis the way 

ifia r am, my mother sent me for the loan of thf 

• ■ n 9 • 
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shovel.’ This idiom is vqry common ill Limerick, 
anJ is used indeed all through Ireland. ~ 

Very often ‘‘the way ’ is used in Jie sense of ‘ in 
order ^that^V — ^Smoking carriages are lined- with 
American cloth the way they wouldn’t keep the 
smell ’ ; * I brought an umbrella the way I wouldn’t 
get wet’; ‘you want not c to let the pocr boy do for 
himself [by marrying] the c way that you yourself 
should have all.' (Ir. Pen. Mag.) You constantly 
hear this in Dublin, even among educated people. 

Sometimes the word way is a direct translation 
from the Irish caoi, ‘ a way,' ‘ a road ' ; so that the 
common Irish - salutation, (7 ad chaoi bhfuil t n> ? is 
translated with perfect correctness into the c<j[uall^ 
fcommon Irish-English salute, ‘'What way are you ? ’ 
meaning ‘ How are L you ? ’ 

‘ This way ’ is often used by the people 0 in the 
sense of ‘ by this time ' : — ‘ The horse is rcadj +Jhis 
way,' i. e. ‘ready by this time.’ (Gerald Griffin, 
‘ £;ollegians.’) 

The word itself is used ih a curious way, in Ireland, 
which has been something of a puzzle to outsiders. 
As c so tfoeci it has nr gender, number, or case ; it is 
not in fact a pronoun at all, bj?t a substitute for the 
word even. This has arisen from the fact thaipin the 
common colloquial Irish language the usual word to 
express both even 9 and itself is fUn ; and in trans- 
lating a sentence containing this word friri, the 
people rather avoided even , a word not very familiar 
to them in this sense, and substituted the better 
Jmown itself } in cases where even would be tlfe correct 
word, and itself would be incorrect. Thus da mleity 
ah meud sin fein agum is correctly rendered 4 if I had 
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ev|n tliat much * : but the people don’t like even, p nd 
don’t well unSerstand it (as applied here), s? they 
uiakeitHf I hack that mu^h it self. \ T^iis explains 
ajl sioh Anglo-Irish Sayings as ‘ if I £btit itself it 
would # be of*no use to me,’ i.e. ‘ even if I got it’ : 4 If 
she were there itself I wouldn’t know her*; ‘She 
•woGddn*t go*to bed till you’d come home, and if she 
dicf ^itself she couldn’t sleep.’ (Knoeknagow.) A 
woman is finding some fault with the arrangements 
# for a race, and l^owry Looby (Collegians) puts in 
‘^o itself what hurt’ ve. * even so what harm.’ 
(Russell *nd myself.) 

# Tlje English when ief expressed Uy the Irish an 
uq,ir, which is literally ‘the hour* or ‘the time.’ 
This is often transplanted into English ; as when a 
persSR^say^ ‘the time you arrfved I was*away in 
town.’ # 

^iien «you give anything to a poor person the 
recipient commonly utters the wish ‘ God .increase, 
Tyou ! ’ (meaning your substance) : which is an exact 
tranalatidta of the equally common Irish wish Go 
meadaighe I}ia dhuit. Sometimes jfche *praye^ is 
‘ God increase your store,* which expresses* exactly 
what is meant in th# Irish wish. * 

Th^ very common aspiration 4 God help us ’ [you, 
them, &c.] is a translation of the equally com- 
mon.Go bh-fdireadh Dia ort'uinn (ort , &c.]. 

* W tfle north-west instead of ‘ your father,’ ‘your 
lister,’ &c., they often say ‘ the father of you/ 
*ttie silver of you,’ &c. ; and correspondingly as to 
things : — * I took the hand of her r (i.e. her hand} 
fSeumas Mao Manus). 

All though Ireland you will hear show used in- 
stead of giv$ or ho/nd (verb), in such phrases as 
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* Sjaow me that o knife,’ i.6. hand it to me. ‘ Show 
me the cream, please,’ says an Irish gentleman at a 
London restaurant; and he could not sea* why his 
Englk.h friends were laughing. . 

* He passed me in the street by the way he didn’t 

know me’; 4 he refused to give a contribution by the 
way he was so poor.* Tsx .both, by the way m^ns 
4 pretending.’ * o . 

* My own own people * means my immediate rela- 
tions. This is a translation of no mhuinterse fSin. 
In Irish the repetition of Tie emphatic pronominal 
particles is very common, and is imported into 
English ; represented here *by 1 own own.* ’* 1 

c A prayer or a wish in Irish 6ften begins witli the 
particle go, meaning 4 that ’ (as a conjunction) : Go 
raibh maith agut , 4 that it may be well with you,* i;e. 

4 May it be well with you.’ In imitation or trans- 
lation of this the corresponding expression In English 
is, often* opened by this word that : 4 that you may 
s8on get well,’ i.e., 4 may you soon get well.’ Instead 
of 4 may I be there to see ’ (John Gilpin) our people 
would pay 4 that I may be there to seo.’ A persqn 
utters some evil wish such as 4 may bad Tuck attend 
you,’ and is answered 4 that tt?e prayer may happen 
the preacher.’ A usual ending of a story told* orally > 
when the hero an^ heroine have been comfortably 
disposed of is 4 And if they don’t live happy that 
we may ’ 

* When a person sees anything unusual or unex- 
pected, he says to his companion, 4 Oh do you mind 
that !’ 

1 1 ‘ You want me to give you £10 for that cow : welt, 
I’m not so soft SU out.’ 4 He’s not so bud as that 
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common expression re 1 1 was talking to him 
to-day, and I* drew dozen about the t money,* j.et I 
brought V>n*or fntroduced Jhe subject. 9 This is a 
translation* of tl;e Irish form do tharramg jne^anuas 
1 1 drew down.’ 

Quite a common form of expression is * I had like 
4o to killed/i.e., I was # near being killed : I had a 
narrow escape of being killed : I escaped being killed 
by the black of my nail . 

* Where the Engjish say it rains y we say * it is 
raining * : which is merely a translation *of the Irish 
way of ^afring it : — ta se ag fearthainn. 

0 ilfeuar Gaelic equivalent of ‘ htf gave a roar ’ is 
Uig sS gSim as (met everywhere in Irish texts), 

1 ]ie let a roar out of* him * ; which is an expression 
yoij wijl oft$n hear among people who have not well 
mastered* English — who in fact often speak the Irish 
laflguage«with English words. 

‘I gut it before me to do it,* meaning I was^ 
resolved to do it, is the liberal translation of chuirms 
romhaim^fto dheunamh. Both Irish and Anglo-Irish 
are very conjmon in the respective languages. 

When a* narrator has com# to the end # of some 
minor episode in lMs narrative,* he often resumes* 
with %he opening ‘ That was well and good 9 : which 
is«merely a translation of the Gaelic bhi sin go maith . 

Lowry Looby having related How the mother and 
daifghfer raidfed a terrible pilliln , i.e., * roaring and 
bawling,’ says after a short pause * that was well and 
good,’ ,$nd proceeds with his story. (Gerald Griffin : 

‘ Qollegians.’) 

* A common Irish expression interjected into a 
narrativ® or discourse, as a sort # of stepping slflne 
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between what is ended and what is coming is Ni'l 
tr<$ht r air, 4 there is no talking about it,* corre- 
sponding to the English 4 in short, \ ofr 4 to-mpke a long 
story <shqrt.ii These Irish expressions are imported 
into our English, in which popular phrases like. the 
following are very often heard : — * I went to the fair, 
and there* 8 no use in talking n I found the prices real bad.’ 

* ”Wisha my bones are exhausted, and there's no use in talking, 
My heart is scalded, a wirrasthru 

(Old Song.) 

4 Where is my use in staying here, so there’s no 
use in talking, go I will.’ (‘ Knocknagow.ty « Often 
the expression "takes this foVm : — * Ah ’tis a fo‘ly to 
talk, lie’ll never get that money.’ 
w Sometimes the original Irish is in question form. Cid 
tracht (‘ what talking ? ’ i.e. 4 what need of talking ? ’) 
which is Englished as follows : — 4 Ah what’s the use 
of talking, your father will never consent/" These 
expressions are used in conversational Irish-English, 
net for the purpose of continuing a narrative as in 
the original Irish, but — as appears from " the above 
exaqiples—merely to add emphasis to ar assertion. h 
* It’s a fine day tli&t.* This expression, which is 
common enough among us, is merely a translation from 
the common Irish phrase is breagh an la & sin , 11 where 
the demonstrative sin (that) comes last in the proper 
Irish construction : but when imitated in English it 
looks queer to an English listener or reader, 
t 4 There is no doubt that is a splendid animal.* This 
expression is a direct translation from thfi Irish 
Nl’l contdbhairt am , and is equivalent to the English 
♦doubtless.* It occurs often in the Scottish dialect 
al&o : — 4 Ye need m doubt I held my whisht *(Burns). 
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JTou % are about to drink»from a cup. * How much 

shaH I put into this cup for you ? * <# Qh you ip%y §ive 
me the ftill frfit* {This is Iysli-English :Jm England 
they $otdd* say — 4 Giv^it to me full . 1 Oar ^xp^ession 
is #a ’translation from the Irish language. For 
example, speaking of a drinking-horn, an old writer 
*say«| a Ian do'n lionn , laterally, 4 *the full of it of ale.* 
In gilvffc Gadelica we find Idn a ghlaice deise do 
losaibh , which an Irishman translating literally 
Vould render 4 th$ full of liis right hand of herbs,* 
T^iile an Englishman w9uld express the same idea 
in thisjswfy — 4 his right hand full of herbs.* 

# Ofjr frisH-English expression 4 *to* come round a 
person ’ means to induce or circumvent him by coaxing 
eliteness and wheedling : ‘ He came round me by 
his sjsteuderiqg to lend him half a* crown, fool that I 
was 9 : 4 tlly grandchildren came round me to give 
th?m mcmey for sweets.* This expression is borrowed 
from Irish : — 4 When the Milesians reached Erin, 
► tanic a ngaes timchioll Tuatfii De Danand , 4 their cuVe- 
nes&circufhvented(lit. 4 came round ’) the Dedannans.’ 
(Opening sentence in Mesca Vlad in Book o£ Leinster : 
Hennessy.) • a 

4 Shall I do so aid so?’ 1 What would prevent* 
you ?* A very usual Hibernian-English reply, 
meaning 4 you may do it of course ; there is nothing 
to prevent you.* This is borrowed or translated from 
*an Iridti phraSe. In the very old tale The Voyage of 
Maildune , Maildune’s people ask, 4 Shall we speak to 
her [tj^ lady]?* and he replies Cid gatas uait ce 
atberaid fria. ‘What [is it] that takes [anything] 
^rom you though ye speak to her,’ as much as to |ay, 

‘ what hftrrn will it do you if yo*i speak to her^ * 
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equivalent to ‘of course you may, there’s nothing^ to 
prevent you.* „ 

That old r hor^e is lame of one leg, bne of our very 
usual <£orms \>i expression, which is merely a transla- 
tion from bacach ar aonchois . (MacCurtin*) ‘ I’ll seem 
to be lame, quite useless of one of my hands.* (Old 
Song.) ■ .. * *’ 

Such constructions as amaddn fir 1 a foolcof a 
man’ are very common in Irish, with the second 
noun in the genitive ( fear ‘ a man/ gen. fir ) meaning 
‘ a man who is a fool.’ Is#nd is ail ollamhan , 1 itjs 
then he is a rock of an ollamh (doctor), i.& n doctor 
who is a rock [of learning ]. 1 (Book of itigLts.j So 
also ‘ a thief of a fellow,’ ‘ a steeple of a man/ i^e. 
a man who is a steeple — so tall. This form of 
expression is however common in Ei^glanc^'bolh 
among writers and speakers. It is noticed Q here 
because it is far more general among us, for "ihe 
k , obvious or eason that it has come to us from two 
. sources (instead of one) — J,rish and English. , 

‘ I removed to Dublin this day twelve months, and 
th\§ day t^o years I will go back again to Tralee.’ ‘ I 
bought that horse ldst May was a twelvemonth, and 
he will be three years old edme Thursday next.* 

‘ I’ll not sell my pigs till coming on slimmer ’ : 
a translation of air theacht an t-samhraidh. Such 
Anglo-Irish expressions are very general, and are all 
from the Irish language, of which riiany elaifiples 
might be given, but this one from * The Courtship of 
Emer,’ twelve or thirteen centuries old, will b^fnough. 
[It was prophesied] that the boy would come to Erin 
that day seven years — dia secht m-bliadan. 4 (Kun\i 
ftyer.) 
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eln our Anglo-Irish dialect t,he egression at all is 
often duplicate^ for emphasis : ‘ 1*11 grow no corn 
this yeaf af all at’ all* : ‘ Lhave no* money at all at 
all.’ °„So prevalent is this among us tbaLin^a very 
gobd Englfeh grammar recently published (written 
by an Irishman) speakers and, writers are warned 

* against it. This is an importation from Irish. One 
o£ the Itish words for 4 at all * is idir (always used 

t afte.r a negative), old forms itir and etir : — nir bo tol do 
Dubthach recc na damaile etir , * Dubthach did not wish 
to sell the bondmaid at all.’ In the following old 
pasga^ef* ajid others like it, it is^ duplicated for 

• emphasis Cid beac i itir itir } yes do obar : 4 however 
tittle it is forbidden fco work, at all at all.* (‘ Prohifyi- 
iioi^of beard,* O’Looney.) ? 

* tWhfii^ifris a matter of indifference which of two 
things Jo choose, we usually say 4 It is equal to me’ 
(or ‘allbne to me’), which is just a translation of 
is cur%a Horn (best rendered by 4 1 don’t care*’). IJoth 
Irish anjl English expressions are very commorf in 
th£ respective languages. Lowry Looby says: — ‘It 
♦is equal to fne whether I walk ten or twonjy miles/ 
(Geralc^Griffin.) ° 

# ‘ I am a bold bachelor, airy and free, 

Both cities and counties are equal to me.’ 

• 9 (Old Song.) 

^D§thato^it of the face,’ i.e. begin at the beginning 
and finish it out and out : a translation of deun sin 
as eudan . 

‘ Uffe day is rising ’ means the day is clearing up, 
f -*-the rain, or snow, or wind is ceasing — the weathei 
is brfcopiing fine : a common saying in Ireland a 
translation of the usual Irish depression td m U 
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ag Hrghidh . During the height of the great wind 
stornir of 1842, a poor shooter or 4 travelling man 1 
from Galway, ^lio knew little English, took refuge 
in a ‘in Westmeath, where ihe people were 

praying in terror that the storm might go down. 

He joined in, and unconsciously translating from his 
native Irish, he kept repealing 4 Musha, that^ the 
Lord may rise it, that the Lord may rise it.’ ^ ,At 
which the others were at first indignant, thinking he 
was asking God to raise the wind higher still. 
(Russell.) * j, 

Sometimes two prepositions are used wh^re one 
would do : — * The dog got in 'under the bed : * Where, 
is James ? He’s in in the room — or inside in tfc.e 
room.’ _ 3 

c* C- 

‘ Old woman, old woman, old woman,* s^ys I H * ^ “ 

4 Where are you going up so high ? * 

4 To sweep the cobwebs off o' the sky.* . > 

t JVhether this duplication off of is native Irish or 
old English it is not easy to say : but I .find this 
expression in 4 Robinson Crusoe 5 : — 4 For the first 
fcim^ singe < the storm off of Hull.’ <•. 

Eva, the witch, says to the children of. I^r, when 
she had turned them into swans : — Amach daoibh a 
Mann an righ : 4 Out with you [on the water] ye 
children of the king.’ This idiom which is qufte 
common in Irish, is constantly heard among English 
speakers : — * Away with you now ’ — * Be off with 
yourself.’ 

4 Are you going away now ? ’ One of tho& Irish 
forms of answering this is Ni fos } which in Kerry the, 
people translate 4 no yet,’ considering this nearer to 
the original than the usual English 4 not ye£.’ 
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Jhe usual wgy in Irish <5f saying he died is fuair se 

busy i^e. ‘he foun^ (or got) death/ and this is gome- 
times instated *irf Anglo-Irish: — ‘.He * was near 
getting, his* death fronS that wetting ’ ;• ‘ cor^ out 
of that draught or you’ll get your death.’ 

The following curious form of expression is very 
Oftejf heard : — ‘ Remember* you have gloves to buy 
for n»e m town ’ ; instead of ‘ you have to buy me 
gloves. ‘ What else have you to do to-day ? * * I have 
a top to bring to Jehnny, and when I come home I 
h%,ve the cows to put in the stable * — instead of *1 have 
to bring E^top ’ — ‘ I have to put the cows.’ This is 
an imitation of Irish, though not, I 1;hink, a direct 
translation. 

• %> 

% What may be called the Narrative Infinitive is a 

very uspal construction in Irish. An Irish writer, 
relating past event (and using the Irish language) 
instead o£ beginning his narrative in this way, 
‘ t)onaJl O’Brien went on an expedition against the 
►English of Athlone,* will begin ‘ Donall O’Brien to yo 
on an expedition,’ &c. No Irish examples of this 
need be givey here, as they will be f<oun<j, in ev$ry 
page of the Irish Annals, as wlill as in other Irish 
writings. Nothing tike this exisls in English, but 
the p&>ple constantly imitate it in the Anglo-Irish 
speech. ‘ How did you come by all that money?* 
Reply : — ‘ To get into the heart of the fair * (meaning 

I gfot into tli© heart of the fair’), and to cry old 
china , &c. (Gerald Griffin.) ‘ How was that, Lowry V 
asks Daly : and Lowry answers : — * Some of 
th^n Garryowen boys sir to get *about Danny 
Mann4f (Gerald Griffin: ‘Collegians.’) ‘How did 
the mar^ get that hurt ? 1 * ‘ Oh Tom Cody to leap 
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her over the garden wall yesterday, a nd a ehe % fall 
3 n fiei; knees on c fhe stones.’ 

The Irish language hgiS the wor&antxo cor here , 
but it Jias c ncr corresponding ward derived from fynnso, 
bo signify hither , though there are words for this too, 
but not from annso. A similar observation applies 
to the Irish for the * words there and thflher , and for 
where and whither . As a consequence of this| our 
people do not use hither , thither , and whither at all. 
They make here , there , and where do duty for them.' 
Indeed much the same usage exists in the Irish lan- 
guage too : Is ann tigdaois eunlaith (Keating : ‘ It is 
here the birds tfSed to come,’ instead of hitler. In 
consequence of all this you will hear everywhere in 
^nglo-Irisli speech : — ‘Johncafrie here yesterday’; 

‘ come here Patsy ,f : * your brother is in CoIk and 
you ought to go there to see him ’ : * whefe did you 
go yesterday after you parted from me ? ’ 

‘Well* Jack how are you these times?’ ‘Oh, 
indeed Tom I’m purty well thank you— alt that's 
left of me' : a mock way of speaking, as iihthe hard 
usage of the ^orld had worn him to a thread. ‘ Is 
Frank ‘Magaveen there ? ’ ask3 the blind fiddlef. 
•‘All that’s left tff me is heoe,’ answer^ Frank. 

' (Carleton.) These expressions, which are very usual, 
and many others of the kind, are borrowed from the 
Irish. In the Irish tale, ‘The Battle of Gavra, 
poor old Osheen, the sole survivor <x>f the 1 Fona, 
says : — ‘ I know not where to follow them [his lost 
friends] ; and this makes the little remnant . that is 
left of me wretched. (D'fuig sin m'ianma ). 

Ned Brophy, introducing his wife to Mr. Jjldyd/ 
8 ijB $ ‘this is herself sir/ This is an axtremely 
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fcommoi f forin of phrase ‘ Is herself [i.e. the 
mistress] at hbme Jenny? 9 0 * I'm ^afraid him^kli 
[the master 4 >f ffu house] will be very angry when 
he heigts about the accident to the mauf?/^ This is 
an* Jrisfti idipm. * The Irish chiefs, when signing 
their names to any document, always wrote the name 
ip this form,*Mm O'Neill , y , i.e. “Myself O’Neill/ 

A* ^jsu^l expression is * I have no Irish/ i.e. I 
do tLot know or speak Irish. This is exactly the 
way of saying it in Irish, of which the above is a 
translation : — Nl'l Oaodhlainn agum, m 

TCo le\ (gi is* to pretencf, and in this sense is used 
everywhere m Ireland. ‘ Oh your father is very 
angr y^* * Not at all, jhe’s only letting on/ ‘ If you 
meet James don’t let on you saw me/ is really a 4 
po&tht; not a negative request .’^equivalent to — ‘If 
you*me3t flames, let on (pretend) that you didn’t see 
met • A # ]^ublin working-man recently writing in a 
newspaper says, ‘ they passed me on the bridge 
{Cork)/and never let on to see me 9 (i.e. ‘ they let og 
not tg see *ae ’). 

‘ He is all as one as recovered now * ; he is nearly 
th§ same as recovered. • * • f 

v At the proper season you will often see auctioneers’ 
poster%: — ‘ To be sold by auction 20 acres of 
splqpdid meadow on foot / &c. This term on foot , 
which is applied in Ireland to givwing crops of * aU 
kind* — torn, flax, meadow, &c. — is derived from the 
Irish language, in which it is used in the oldest, 
documents as well as in the everyday spoken modern 
Irish ; wk usual word cos for ‘ foot ’ being used. Thu^ 
it fhe Brehon Laws we are told that & wife’s share 
of the nkst is one-ninth if it be oij foot ( for a cq&, 
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‘ on its foot,’ modern form air a chois ) one-sixth after') 
being dried, 8r c. In one place a fine is mentioned 
for appropriating or cutting furze If itfbe * on foot.’ 
(Br.^arWso) ,h 

This mode of speaking is applied in old docunents 
to animals also. Thus in one of the old Tales is 
mentioned a present of r& swine and* an ox c,i foot 
( for a cons, ‘ on their foot ’) to be given to k^icCon 
and his people, i.e. to be sent to them alive— not 
slaughtered. (Silva Gadelica.) But I have not conie 
across this application in our modern Irish -English. 

To give a thing ‘ for God’s sake,’ i.e. h give it in 
charity or foi* mere kindness, is an e&prejsion very 
common at the present day M over Ireland. * Did 
you sell your turf-rick to Bill Fennessy ? * Oh no, 
I gave it to him for God’s sake : he’s r very uadly.off 
now poor fellow, and I’ll never miss it.’ 0 Ouroffice 
attendant Charlie went to the clerk, who was cnary 
of tlie c pens, and got a supply with some difficulty, 
cfte came back grumbling : — ‘ A person wodld think 
I was asking them for God’s sake ’ (a* 4 thoroughly 
IJiberni^n sentence). This expression is common 
also in Irish, both ^ancient and modern, from wlfich 
the English is ilierely a translation. Thus in the 
Brehon Laws we find mention of certain young 
persons being taught a trade ‘for God’s sake,’ (ar 
lMa), i.e. without fee : and in another place a man 
is spoken of as giving a poor persoir something ‘ for 
God’s sake.* 

The word ’ nough , shortened from er$rugh , .is always 
used in English with the possessive pronouns, in 
accordance with the Gaelic construction ( in sftfch 
L phrases as as g%r itheadar a n-doithin diobh , ‘ So that 
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thgy a^e their enough tff them * ( 4 Diarmaid |ind 
Grainne *) : d'ith mo shaith 4 I ate my enough/ 
Accordirigly*uneducated people use Jjhe jyord ’noagh 
ii\ th^s manner,, exactly as Jill is correctly ig?ed in 
4 ha ate his« fill.* Lowry Looby wouldn’t like to be 
* a born gentleman ’ for many reasons — among 
©thars that you’re expqpted 4 not to ate half your 
’nough at dinner.’ (Gerald Griffin : 4 Collegians.) 

The words world and earth often come into our 
^ngto-Irish speech in a way that will be understood 
and recognised from t^e following examples:— 

4 Vhero in the world are you going so early?* 

4 Wh|t i« thh world kept you out so long ?* ‘ What 

on eai^li is wrong with you ? * 4 That cloud lookg 

for all the world like a man ? * 4 Oh you young 

tljuef flf thg world, why did you do that ? ’ (to a 
chifd). These expressions are all thrown in for 
enljmasis* and they are mainly or altogether im- 
ported from the Irish. They are besides .of long 
standing. In the 4 Collpquy ’ — a very old Irish 
piecar- th^ king 'of Leinster says to St. Patrick: — 

4 1 do not kiyw in the world how it fares {with giy 
s<Jn]. So also in a still older sflbry, 4 The Voyage of 
Maildune* : — 4 And ftiey [Maildude and his people] 
knew aot whither in the world ( isan bith) they were 
goi»g. In modern Irish, Ni chidrionn sd labhacht 
a n-djnidh san domhuin : 4 he minds nothing in the 
world.* ^Mac Ourtin.) 

But 1 think some of the above expressions are 
found ij^gooet English too, both old and new. For 
example in a letter to Queen Elizabeth the Earl ot* 
(Sfrmonj|[ (an Irishman— one of the Butlers) de- 
signates & certain Irish chief 4 thstf most arrogant, 
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* • ^ 
vile* traitor of the world Owney M'Bor^e * [O’lloorf^. 
But perhaps he *wrote this with an I^ish pen ; 

A person r does something to displease fne— insults 
me, br^akfc (fown my hedge— and I»say ‘I wp not 
let that go with him ’ : meaning I will b*ing hin? to 
account for it, I will take satisfaction, J will punish 
him. This, which is ver/ usual, is an Irish idi(jm.* 
In the story of The Little Brawl of Alien, < Goll 
boasts of having slain Finn’s father; and Finn 
answers bud maith m'acfainnse ar fan sin do Uicen let * 
‘ I am quite' powerful enough not to let that go with 
you.’ (‘ Silva Gadelica.’) Sometimes tWs*Anglo- 
Irish phrase means to vie with, to rival. ^ T$ere’g 
*lo doubt that old Tom Long^s very rich’: ‘ Y*)s 
indeed, but I think* Jack Finnerty wouldn't let it go 
with him.' Lory Hanly at the dance* ge^ng^bis 
three companions sighing and obviously* in e love 
with three of the ladies, feels himself jifst as bad 
for a fcturth, and sighing, says to himself fchat he 
‘wouldn’t let it go with any of them. (‘ Knock^ 
nagow.’) 

• I givfc in* to you* mea^s ‘I yield to you,* Jl 
assent to (or belieyej what you ^ay,’ ‘ I acknowledge 
you are right * : ‘ He doesn’t give in that there are 
ghosts at all/ This is an Irish idiom, as Svill be 
seen in the follo^ng : — [A lion and three dogs are 
struggling for the mastery and] adnaigit £ an triur 
eile ] do [an leomain\ ‘ And the three others' gave 
# in to the [lion]/ 

This mode of expression is however c ^und in 
^English also: — [Beelzebub] ‘proposes a third* qji- 
dsrtaking which the whole assembly giyefift in to/ 
(Addison in * S^ctator/J 
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For i^ constantly used before the affinitive : *be 
boi4ght cloth ftp to make a*coa 4 .’ • 


‘And^‘Oh sailor dgar,” said she, m 
• lt How came poii here by me?” • # 

And then she began for to cry . 1 # 

# (Old Irish Folk Song.) 


# 


* King James he pitejied his tents between 
His lines for to retire 1 

(Old Irish Folk Song : * The Boyne Water.’) 


This idiom is ill Irish also : Deunaidh duthracht 
lemleas bhur n-anma a dkcunadh : ‘ malfe an effort 
for to ftSornplish the amendment o # f your souls.* 
(iDun^vy.*) Two Irish prepositions are used in this 
sease of for : le (as a£ove) and chum. But this us% 
of # /or % is also very general i« English peasant 
language, may be seen everywhere in Dickens. 

If fieciryjailte do bhidhinn , literally ‘ It is bound I 
should be? i.e. in English ‘ I should be bound.* 
This construction (from 4 Diarmaid and Grairfne ’), in 
Vhich thejposition of the medicate as it would stanS 
according to the English order is thrown back, is 
gqperal in tho Irish language, and quits as gejieraton 
our Anglo # Irish, in imitation or translation. I once 
heard a man say in Irish is e do chailleamhuin do rinh 
me\ ‘ B is to lose it I did * (I lost it). The following 
are Everyday examples from our dialect of English : 
‘*Tis*to # rob me you want*: ‘Is it at the young 
woman’s house the wedding is to be?* (‘ Knockna- 
gow *) : ‘Is it reading you are ? * ‘ ’Twas to dhrame it* 
I did si^W(‘ Knocknagow *) : ‘ Maybe *tis turned out 
I’jl b© * (* Knocknagow ’) : ‘To lose it I did * (Gerald 
Griffin t ‘ pollegiaus *) : * Well John I am glad «t0 
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see you, and It’s right well you look * : [Billy thinks 
the^airy is mocking him, and says :-r-] 4 Is it after 
makiifg a fool df me you’d be ? * (Grofton Oroker) : 
4 To make £or Rosapenria (Donegal) we did:’ i.e., 
4 We ikadfe for Rosapenna ’ : 4 I’ll tell my father' about 
your good fortune, and ’tis he that will bb delighted.’ 

In the fine old Irish story the 4 Pursuit of Dermot 
and Grama,* Grania says to her husband DermotV: — 
[Invite guests to a feast to our daughter’s house] 
agus ni feas nach ann do gheubhaidh fear chSile ; 4 and 
there is no knowing but that there she may get a 
husband.* This is almost identical with what Nel?y 
Donovan says ip our own day — in half j'ofee— when 
she is going to Ned Brophy’s wedding : — 4 There*ll be 
aome likely lads there to-night, and who knows what 
luck I might have.V ( 4 Knocknagow.’) This expres- 
sion 4 there is no knowing but * or 4 who <kpows but;* 
borrowed as we see from Gaelic, is very commQO /T in 
our Anglo-Irish dialect. 4 1 want the loifib of T20 
badly tolielp to stock my farm, but how am Irto get 
if? * His friend answers 4 Just come to, the bank, 
and who knows but that they will advance it to you 
on* my « security : * meaning 4 it is not unlikely— -J. 
think it rather provable — that tjiey will advance it.* 

4 He looks like a man that there would be no 
money in his pocket ’ : 4 there’s a man that Jits wife 
Leaves him whenever she pleases.’ These phrases dnd 
the like are heard all through the middle of Jreiand, 
and indeed outside the middle : they are translafions 
from Irish. Thus the italics of the second phrase 
would be in Irish fear dd d-tr6igeann a bhdjn 4 (or 
a thr4igeas a bJiean 4), ‘Poor brave honest 
li&uovan that everyone is proud of him giutl fond 
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o^m 1 ’ (‘ Knocknagow ’)• ‘ I|e was a descendant of 
Sir JThomas l$ore that Henry VIII* cut his hefld off ’ 
(whose Thead lienry VIII* cut off). ,The phrases 
^bova are incori#ct Eri^lish, as there is^redu^ancy ; 
but thiey, and others like them, could generally be 
made correct by the use of whose or of whom : — ‘He 
•loolfe like a* man in \yhese pocket/ &c. — ‘ A man 
whc^fe wife leaves him.’ But the people in general 
do*not make use of whose— in fact they do not know 
•how* to use it, except at the beginning of a question : — 
‘^Wliose knifqis this? ’ ( Jtussell.) This is an excellent 
example «)f how a phrase may be good Irish but bad 
JEngfsm * 

# A man possesses some prominent quality, such as 
generosity, for which* his father was also distinguished, 
and w^ say e ‘ kind father for him,’ i.e. ‘ He is of the 
same kintl as his father — he took it from his father.’ 
Sdalso ‘*Tis kind for the cat to drink milk’ — ‘cat 
after kind’ — ‘ ’Tis kind for John to be good and 
honourable [for his father ,or his people were so before 
him-]. Al this is from Irish, in which various words 
are used to qxpress the idea of kind in tlii$ senses — 
bu cheneulta do — bu dhual do — Wu dhuthcha do. 

Very anxious to d% a thing : ‘ ’Twas all his trouble 
to do* so and so’ (‘Collegians 1 ): corresponding to 
the Irish : — * Is 6 mo chitram uilef ‘ He (or it) is all my 
care. (MacCurtin.) 

• Iftstdltd of ‘The box will hold all the parcels ’ or 
‘All the parcels will fit into the box/ we in Ireland 
commonly say ‘ All the parcels will go into the box. 
This is from a very old Gaelic usage, as may be seen 
irom i^xis quotation from the ‘ Boroma ’ : — Coire j ftdr 
uma % tetgtls da muic d£c : ‘ A large bronze caldron 
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into which would go (t6igtfo) twelve [jointed^' pi^s.’ 
(‘ Silva Gadelicg,.’) 

Chevilles. What is called in French ' a oheville — I 
do not know any Irish or English name for i£ — is„a 
phrase interjected into a line of poetry merely to 
complete either the measure or the rhyme, with 
little or no use besides ^ ^The practice of using 
chevilles was very common in old Irish poetry, ^rid a 
bad practice it was ; for many a good poem is qtiite 
spoiled by the constant and wearisome recurrence of 
these chevilles . For instancy here is a translation of 
a couple of verses from ‘ The Voyage of tyloildune* 
with their chevilles : — 4 » - 

J o 

i They met with an island alter sailing — ,, 

wonderful the guidance . 

* The third day after, on the end of the rod — 0 c # 

deed of power — c r ° 

The chieftain found — it was a very great joy — - 

a cluster of apples.’ •» 


In modern Irish popular poetry we have Nevilles 
a?so; of which I think the commonest is the little 
phrase gan go , 4 without a lie ’ ; and this is often 
reflected i$i ou£ Anglo-Irish songs. In * Handsome 
Sally,’ published , in my 4 Old Irish , Music and 
Songs,’ these lines occur : — 

4 Young men and maidens I pray draw near — 

The truth to yon I will now declare — 

How a fair young Indy’s heart was won * 

All by the loving of a farmer’s son.’ v 


And in another of our songs : — 

4 Good people all I pray draw near — 
No lie I'll tell to ye — 
c About a lovely fair maid, 

And her name is Polly Lee.* 





t 
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Thii§> practice is met w&h also in English poetry, 
bakh olassicar and popular;* but of course thft is % 
quite indepondelit of the Ir$h custom. 
r Astynanve, In the* modern Irish language the 
vei^e rhymes are assonantal. Assonance is the cor- 
respondence of the vowels : the consonants count for 
.notking. Thus fair , mqy, saint , blaze , therey all 
rhyijie $ssonan tally. As it is easy to find words 
that rhyme in this manner, the rhymes generally 
•occur much ofteper in Anglo-Irish verse than in 
gure English^, in which the rhymes are what English 
grammarians call perfect . 

Ocir rustic poets rhyme their English (or Irish- 
EnglSh) verse assonantally in imitation of their 
native language. For a very good example of thi§, 
$e ttfc song of Castlehyde in iAy ‘ Old Irish Music 
anti Soifgs ’ ; and it may be seen in very large 
nftn5be£s t of our Anglo-Irish Folk-songs. I will give 
just one example here, a free translation of 4 an elegy, 
rhyming like its original. To the ear of a person 
accustonfted to assonance — as for instance to mine — 
the rhymes # here are as satisfying q,s ifjihey were 
perfect English rhymes. * * 

You remember our neighbour MacZ?radywe buried last year : 
His d«ath it awazed me and daze d me with sorrow and grief ; 
F*um cradle to grave his name was held in esteem ; 

For at fairs and at wakes there was no cfne like him for a spree ; 
Anc^tie^ie kne^ the wag how to make a good cag of potTiiEEN. 
He’d make verses in Gaelic quite aisy most plazing to read ; 
And he knew how to plaze the fair maids with his sootherihg 

He eowaxlear out a fair at his aise with his ash clehalrEEN ; 
ochone he’s now laid in his grave in the churchyard of 
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, - * CHAPTER V.' 

THE DEVIL AND HIS * TERRITORY.* 

Bad as the devil is he has done us some service in 
Ireland by providing us with a fund of anecdotes and 
sayings full of drollery and fun. This is all against 
his own interests ; for I remember reading in the 
works of some good old saint — I think f ih is $t. 
Liguori— - that the devil is always hovering near us 
watching his opportunity, and Jbhat one of the best 
means of scaring him off is a good honest hearty 
laugh. ' * 

Those who wish to avoid uttering the plam straight 
name 4 devil’ often call him ‘the Old Boy,” or 
4 Old Nick.’ 

In some of the stories relating to the devil 
he is represented as a great simpleton '**nd easily 
imposed upon*, in others as clever at everything. 
In 13 many 'he gets fuH credit for his badness, and 
. all his attributes ^and all his actions arO K just the 
reverse of the good agencies of the world ; so that his 
attempts at evil often tend for good, while anything 
he does for good— or pretending to be for good— turns 
to evil. ' ^ o 

When a person suffers punishment or injury of any 
kind that is well deserved— gets his deserts jj^r mis- 
cpnduct or culpable mismanagement or S&bessive 
foolishness of any kind — we say 4 the devil’s fure to 
lika,’ or 4 the devil mend him ’ (as muoh &s to say 
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> in Ignglfth 4 serve him rigl*t ’) ; for if the devil goes to 
cure or to mencl he only makes matters ten tidies 
worse. Pick* Mnllikin of Qork (the poet of 4 The 
Giyave&of Blarney’) wa&motoriously a late* riser. One 
morning as he was going very late to business, one 
of his neighbours, a Quaker, met him. * Ah friend 
Dick«thou art very l^te, to-day : remember the 
early c bird picks the worm.’ 4 The devil mend the 
worfla for being out so early,* replied Dick. So also 
‘•the 'devil bless yqu ’ is a bad wish, because the 
dejil*s blessing is equivalent to the curse of God; 
while 4 fch^devil’s curse to you ’ is considered a good 
wjsh, $or«the°devirs curse is equal to God’s blessing. 
(C^rleton.) The devil comes in handy in many 
ways. What could be more expressive than this 0 ’ 
conplet*of qp old song describing a ruffian in a 

rage*: — 0 

o « • 

4 He stamped and he cursed and he swore he would fight, 
\n&I saw the ould devil between his two eyes/ ° 

* # o 

Sometinfltes the devil is taken as the type of excel- 
lence or of grgat proficiency in anything, or of great 
excess, so that you often hear 4 That fellow as old 
as the devtl,* 4 That beefsteak is as tough as the devil,’ 

4 He b$ats the devil for roguery,* 4 My landlord is 
civij, but dear as the divil.* (Swift : who wrote this 
with $ pen dipped in Irish ink.) ° 

• A fiocfr wretch or a fellow always in debt and 
difficulty, and consequently shabby, is a 4 poor devil * 
and nol very long ago I heard a friend say to 
anothei^?who was not sparing of his labour-^ > 

‘ tVell.^h ere’s no doubt but you’re a hard-working 
old devil,’* 
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Very bad potatoes : — ‘ }Vet and watety, scabby anc£ r 
snSall, thin in ^the ground and hard' to dig, harh to 
wasfi, hard to boil, and the devil to^at ther$.' 

‘ I don’if^wohder that poqr Bill should be«always 
struggling, for he has the devil of an extravagant 
family.’ 

* Oh confusioh to you Dan,’ says the‘T. B. C., ( 4 

* You’re the devil of a rhan,’ says the T. B. 0. 4 

(Repeal Song 8f 18^3^) 

(But this form of expression occurs in Dickens-r- 
‘ Our Mutual Friend’ — * I have' a devil of a temper 
myself’). An emphatic' statement i — ‘I wouldn’t 1 
like to trust him, for he’s the devil 1 s own ropuej 

‘There’s no use in your trying that race‘*dgairist 
•Johnny Keegan, for Johnny 'is the very devil* at 
running.’ ‘ Oh your reverence,’ says Paddy Galtin, 

‘ don’t ax me to fast ; but you may pu4 ds much 
prayers on me as you like : for, your reverando^I’m 
very bad at fasting, but I’m the divel at the prayers.’ 
According to Mr. A. P. Graves, in ‘Father 0‘Flynn,’, 
the ‘ Provost and Fellows of TrinityJ* [College, 
Dublin] are ‘ the divels an’ all at Divinity.’ This 
ldst egression is tr\ily Hibernian, and* is very often 
heard : — A fellow is boasting how ha’ll leather 
Jack Fox when next he meets him. * Qh yes, 
you’ll do the devil an* all while Jack is away but 
wait till he corner to the fore.’ 

In several of the following short stc^ie^ and 
payings the simpleton side of Satan’s character is 
well brought out. jh 

t Darner of Shronell, who lived in the ^hteenth 
century, was reputed to be the richest ^aaii Mn 
If eland — a sort of Irish Croesus : so that * as rich as 
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^Darner ’• has # become a proverb in the south of 
Ireland. An Irish peasant song-Vriter, philosophising 
on the vaiyty % of flches, says : — 

f <r Thtye wasould Paddy Mirphy had money gajore, 
And*Damer of Shronell had twenty times more — J 

'fhe y are now on their hacks under nettles and stones.’ 

D^am^’s hous^in ruins is still to be seen at Shronell, 
four ‘miles west of Tipperary town. The story goes 
thatihe got his money by selling his soul to the devil 
for as- much gold as would fill his boot — a top boot, 

. i.e. one that reacfies above the knee.^ On the 
ap$ointe£ ^ay*the devil c&me with his pockets well 
filled ivitfe guineas and sovereigns, a? much as he 
tliougfifr was sufficient to fill any boot. But mean- 
time Darner had removed the heel and fixed the* 
boflt in 4he floor, with a hole in' the boards under- 
neath, tfpemng into the room below. The devil 
flung ^n handful after handful till his pockets were 
empty, but still the boot was not filled. He then 
$ent out a signal, such as they understand in hell — 
for tl^ey bad wireless telegraphy there long before 
Mr. Marconi’s Irish mother was born — on which a 
crawd of littkfimps arrived all l^len with gtfldpcoirffc, 
which were emptied into the boot) and still no sign 
of its taping filled. He had to send them many times 
for piore, till at last he succeeded in filling the room 
beneath as well as the boot ; on which the transaction 
was $on$luded« The legend does not tell what 
became of Damer in the end ; but such agreements 
usually Arind Up (in Ireland) by the sinner tricking 
Satan otfre of his bargain. 

^he^ a person does an evil deed under cover of 
gome untruthful but plausible justification, or uttets 
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a wicked saying unde* 'a disguise: Ihat’J ‘blind-' 
folding the devil in the dark/ The’ devil is as cute 
in the dark as in the light : and blindfolding him is 
useless and foolish : he is otly laughing at yo*u. , 

* You’re a very coarse Christian,* as the .devil 
said to the hedgehog. (Tyrone.) 

The name and fame of the great sixteenth-century 
magician, Dr. Faust or Faustus, found way sorpehow 
to our peasantry ; for it was quite common to hear a 
crooked knavish man spoken of in this way : — 1 Th&t 
fellow is p match for the devil and Dr. Fosther .’ . 
(Munster.) 

The magpie has seven drops of tlid de\4Ts blood 
in its body : the water- wagtail has three^ drops. 
“(Munster.) 

When a person ‘is unusually cunning, eftte, and 
tricky, we say ‘ The devil is a poor scholar to you.’ 

(‘ Poor scholar ’ here means a bad shallow scholar.) 

‘No\y since James is after getting all the money, the 
devil can't howld him * : i.e. he has grown proud and 
overbearing. 

1 Firm and ugly, as the devil said when he sewed 
his breaches with gafds.* Here is how it happened. 
The devil was one f day pursuing the soul oi* a sinner 
across country, and in leaping over a rough: thorn 
hedge, he tore his breeches badly, so that his Hail 
stuck out ; on whfch he gave up the chase. As it 
was not decent to appear in public in “that condition 4 , 
he sat down and stitched up the rent with next to 
hand materials — viz. slender tough osier withes or 
gads as we call thetti in Ireland. When the ^ob vtfi s 
finished he spread out the garment before hirft on his 

€• t ^ 
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*knees, fcnd looking admiiingl^ on his handiwork, 
uttered the abo\e saying — * Firm and^ugly ! ’ ° 

The ids#, o£ tlii * old boy ’ pursuing a soul appears 
al^o ii? 0 the words of am>old Anglo-Irish., song about 
persons? win* commit great crimes and die unre- 
pentant : — 

• • ‘ For committing tkq^e «iimes uni ('pouted 

Tho devil shall after them run, 

% And slash them for that at a furnace 
. Where coal sells for nothing a ton.* 

A very wet day— teeming rain — raining cats and 
d(f^s — ajii^e day for young Sucks: — ‘ The devil wouldn’t 
send ^ut Jais flog on such a day as this*’ 

• V 

% * Did you evef see the devil 

With his wooden spade and shovel 

• • Digging praties for his supper 

• • • 9 And his tail cocked up ? 1 

A pergbn struggling with poverty— constantly in 
money difficulties — is said to be 4 pulling the # devil by 
^he taif.’ 

‘ Gjeat fftoise and little wool,’ as the devil said 
when he was shearing a pig. 

* What’s got over the devil’s bt^k goes off ur/fler t&e 
devil’s betty.’ This m another form of ill got ill gone. 

Don^t enter on a lawsuit with a person who lias in 
his # hands the power of deciding the case. This 
would be 4 going to law against the devil with the 
Qour$oi^e in hell.’ 

Jack hates that man and all belonging to him 1 as, 
the dev^ hates holy water.’ 

Yerrc% §r arrah is an exclamation very much in use 
iif the jjouth : a phonetic representation of the Irish 
air$, meaifing take care , look out, look you : — * YerlU 
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BiH why are you in si?,ch £ hurry ? 9 The old people * 
didn’ilike our Continual use of the wprd ; and in order 
to deter us we were told that Yerra (k ArrcA was the 
name (if thef devil’s mother!** This would point to 
something like domestic conditions iiv the lower 
regions, and it is iij a way corroborated by the words 
of an old song about a r woman— a desperate old 
reprobate of a virago — who kicked up all sorts of 
ructions the moment she got inside the gate : — ° 

* 4> 

i When she saw the young devils tied up in their chains 
She up with her crutch and knocked one of their brains.’ 1 

1 Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof/* The 
people of Munster do not always put it that way ; they 
have a version of thqir own : — ‘ Time enough to bid the 
devil good-morrow when you meet him.’ /But an 
intelligent correspondent from Carlow puts a some- 
what different interpretation on the l^st saying, 
namely, ‘ Don’t go out of your way to seek trouble.’ 

' * When needs must the devil drives 9 : a man in & 
great fix is often driven to illegal or criminal acts 
to. extricate lirmself. 

When a man Js ” threatened with a thrashing, 
another will say to him : — ‘ You’ll get Paddy Ryan’s 
supper — hard knocks and the devil to eat ’ : common 
in Munster. „ ’ « 

‘ When you sup with the devil liave^a lon^ spoon * : 
that is to say, if you have any dealings ? witn rogues 
or criminals, adopt very careful precautions, and 
don’t come into cjoser contact with then&£th&n is 
absolutely necessary. (Lover: but used generally r) 
cd Speak the truth and shame the devil ’ i^ a very 
common saying/ 
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® ‘ The devil’s chfldren have the dbvil’s lpck ’ ; or ‘ tha 
devil is good tg lifs own ’ : meaning bad men often 
prosper. * Q But it is now generally said invoke to a 
person who h*is come in for an unexpected $ece 
of good luck. 

A koly knave — something like our modern 
Pecksnjff— £ies and is sent in the downward direc- 
tion :*and — according to the words of the old folk- 
song— this is his reception : — 

» ‘AVlien hell’s g£te was openecUthe devil jumped with joy, 
Saying* ‘ & have a warm corner for you my holy boy.” * 

* » * * 

A nhfryis deeply injured by another and threatens 

reprisal: — ‘ 1*11 make you smell hell for that’; a 
bitter threat which may be paraphrased : I’ll per- 
secute yoh to Seath’s door ; and for you to be near 
death in to be near hell— I’ll put you so near that 
"you’ll smelfthe fumes of the brimstone. 

usual imprecation when a person who lia3 made 
himself ver^ unpopular is gtfing away: 4 the devil go® 
with him.’ One day a fellow was eating his dinner 
of dry potatoes* and had only ong egg half *r&w iot 
kitchen. He had no spoon, and too^ the egg in little 
sips intending to spread it over the dinner. But one 
time # he tilted the shell too much, and down went the 
whole contents. After recovering from the gulp, he 
looked ruefully at the empty shell and blurted out — 

# the devil go you down ! 

$ 

Manyg&ople think — and say it ioo— that it is an, 
arfidle c$ belief with Catholics that all Protestants 
> when they^die go straight to hell — which is a libel* 
Yet it is often kept up in joke, as in this and other 
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series : — The trains was skelping away like #nad 
along the maih line to hell — for they have railways 
there now-o-tilb at last *it pulled up air the junction. 
Whefeupofi the porters ran round shouting ©ut, 

‘ Catholics change here for purgatory/. Protestants 
keep your places ! r * 

This reminds us of Father O’Leary, a Cork priest 
of the end of the eighteenth century, celebrated as 
a controversialist and a wit. He was one day 
engaged in gentle controversy— or argufying religion 
as we calf it in Ireland- -with a Protestant friend, < 
who plainly had the worst of the encounter. ‘ Well 
now Father 6’Leary I want to ask whathaVe you 
to say about purgatory?’ t 0^ nothing/ replied«tlie 
priest, i except thqi; you might go farther and |are 
worse/ t f 0 • 

The same Father O’Leary once met in the sheets a 
friend, a witty Protestant clergyman with whom he had* 
many an encounter of wit and repartee. ‘ Alt Father 
O’Leary, have you heand the bad news?* ‘No/ 
says Father O’Leary. ‘ Well, the bottom lias- fallen 
<sut o^ purgatory, and all the poor Papists have gone 
down into hell/ ‘ Oh the Lord save us/ answered 
Father O’Leary, ‘ what a crushing the poor Pro- 
testants must have got 1 ’ 

Father O’Learv and Curran — the great oratoi and 
wit — sat side by side once at a dinner party ,%• where 
Curran was charmed with his reverend friend.;, ‘Ah 
Father O’Leary/ he exclaimed at last, * Ipwish you 
had the key of heaven/ ‘ Well Curran rCniight be 
better for you that I had the key of the otlA>r p^a,ce/ 

.. © A parish priest only recently dead, a jv&l-known 
.wit, sat besides venerable Protestant clergyman at 
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clergymap rather ostentatiously proclaimed his 
liberality *by* saying: — 1 Well Fath/er — I have 
been ftjr sixty years in this world and I •coul<^ never 
understand *that there is any great and essential 
difference between the Catholic, religion and the 

ProJbJstant.’ ‘I can teU you,’ replied Father , 

‘ thafr when you die you’ll not be sixty minutes in the 
other world before you will understand it perfectly.* 

The preceding are all in joke : but I once heard 
tie idea enunciated in downright earnest. In my 
early life,^we, the village’ people, were a mixed com- 
munfty, Shout half and half Catholics and Protestants, 
the latter nearly all palatines, who were Methodists 
tq 4 a man. We got on very well^togjther, and I have 
verjr kpidjy# memories of my old playfellows, Pala- 
tines # as,well as Catholics. 

One yoang Palatine, Peter Stuffle, differed in one 
important respect from the others, as he never 
attended Church Mass or Meeting. He emigrated 
to Alnerica ; and being a level headed fellow and 
keeping from drink, he got on. At, lash he- cajne 
across Nelly Sullivan, a bright eyed colleen all the 
way from Kerry, a clevoted Catholic, and fell head 
and &irs in love with her. She liked him too, but 
wtitald have nothing to say to him unless he became 
a Catholic : in the words of the old song, ‘ Unless 
thaf ycffi turrf a Roman you ne’er shall get mo for 
your byple.' Peter’s theology was not proof againot 
Nell^’s^jftigh^rface : he became a Catholic, and a 
foyhhft one too for once he was inside the gate his 
wife tofel^care to instruct him, and kept him well ^ up 
to his religious duties. * 


Cli' V.] THIJd 
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they got on v$ry agreeably 
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They prospered ; so that at the end of softie yffars 
he*^s able to^visit his native place r . On his arrival 
nothing could exceed tl$ consternation and rage of 
his former friends to find thut instead of ‘denouncing 
the P^pe, he was now a flaming papist > and they all 
disowned and boycotted him. So he visited round 
his Catholic neighbours, y?ho were very gh*d to 
receive him. I was present at one of theoconyersa- 
tions : when Peter, recounting his successful caPeer, 
wound up with : — ‘ So you see, J^mes, that I am no$ 
well off, thanks be to God agd to Nelly v I have a laijge , 
farm, with ever so many horses, and a fine* baan of 
cows, and you\5ould hardly count the sheep an£ pigs. 
I’d be as happy as the days are long now, James, 
•only for one thing that’s often troubling me ; and 
that is, to think thkt my poor old father and' mother 
are in hell.* 1 * 0 

• C f 

1 

u CHAPTER VI. 

SWEARING. „ 

The general run of our people do not tj swear much ; 
and thbse that do commonly limit themselves to the 
name of the devil c either straight out 6r in some of 
its various disguised forms, or to some hrrmless 
imitation of a curse. You do indeed come across 
persons who go higher, but they are rare. ( * Yet 
while keeping themselves generally* within * safe 
bounds, it must be confessed that many of the 
people have a sort of sneaking admiration-Murking 
secretly and seldom expressed in words — f6i^a gopd 
well-balanced curse, so long as it does not Shock by 
it# profanity. I # once knew a doctor — not ‘in Dublin 
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fcho, ft mi§ht be said, was a genius in this line. 
He could, on fhe spur of the* moment, roll 
magnificent c 4 ur^* that migjit vie with a passage of 
the Iliad in* the mouth «of Hornet * Ole sir 1 — as I 

, I f ' At 

hearjj a*fellow say — ‘ ’tis grand to listen to hirnwhen 
he’s in a rage.’ He was known as a skilled physician, 
a^d % good fertlow in every way* and his splendid 
sweating frowned his popularity. He had discretion 
however, and knew when to swear and when not ; 
bat ultimately he s # wore his way into an extensive 
and lucrative practice, which lasted during his whole 
*liff— a lqn^ancl honourabfe one. 

Par^llebto this is Maxwell’s account V)f the cursing 
of* Major Denis O’Farrell — * the Mad Major,’ who 
. appears to have been aMangerous rival to my acquain- 
tance, ttft doctor. He was once cfirecting the evolu- 
tions* at* a* review in presence of Sir Charles, the 
General, fthen one important movement was spoiled 
by the blundering of an incompetent little adjutant. 

§ i a towering passion the ^lad Major addressed the* 
ener^l : — *» Stop, Sir Charles, do stop ; just allow 
me two minutes to curse that rascally a^juta^t.’ Tj 
so treasonable a request (Maxwell goes on to* say), 
Sir Charles readily aSsented. He •heard the whole 
malediction out, and speaking of it afterwards, he 
said # that ‘he never heard a man cursed to his 


perfect satisfaction until he heard (that adjutant) 
anathematised in the Phoenix Park.’ 

# The Mad Major was a great favourite ; and when < 
he died, mere was not a dry eye in the regiment on 
the day qfKhe funeral. Two months afterwards when* 
an Ifish foldier was questioned on the merits of his 

• successor;—* The man is well enough,’ said Pat* 
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with a heavy sigh, ‘ bi*-^ where will we find the e<f$al 
of Major ? By japers, it was 'i comfort to be 
cursed by him ! (‘ Wild Sports of the ‘West.’) 

In i*,iy r part of the country thei^e is — or tyas-^-a 
legend — a very circumstantial one too— which Hbw- 
ever I am not able to verify personally, as the thing 
occurred a little before my finle — that Father Buckley, 
of Glenroe, cured Charley Coscoran, the' greatest 
swearer in the barony — cured him in a most original 
way. He simply directed him to* cut out a button 
from some‘ part of his dress, no matter wliere^- 
to whip it out op, the instant — every time 1$ lettered a 
serious curse, i.e, one involving the Sacred Uame. 
cCharley made the promise with a light heart, 
thinking that by only using a little caution he could 
easily avoid snipping off his buttons. Iteif inveterate 
habit is strong. Only very shortly after he had left 
the priest he saw a cow in one of his cornfields 
playing havoc : out came a round curse, and off came 
a button on the spot. For Charley was a manl> 
fellow, with a real sense of religion at bottom : and 
he had rtt) notion of shirking his penance. Another 
curse after some ^ime and another button. Others 
again followed : — coat, waistcoat, trousers, shirt- 
collar, were brought under contribution till his^lothes 
began to fall off hjm. For a needle and thread Were 
not always at hand, and at any rate Charley was no 
great shakes at the needle. At last thinggf’ caihe to 
‘that pass with poor Charley, that life w^* hardly 
worth living ; till he had to put his min$. seriously 
to work, and by careful watching he gradually cj^red 
himself. But 'many score buttons passed through 
Ms hands during the process 
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fos? persops have a sort erf craving or instingt to 
utter a gurse ot some kind— as a soft of comforting 
interjectfcn-^-where there is sufficient provocation ; 
a*id ip order to satisfy this without flhcurrjpg the 
guilt, peopfe have invented ejaculations in the form 
of curses, but still harmless. .Most of them have 
*oij^ resemblance in ssuftd to the forbidden word — 
theytare* near enough to satisfy the craving, but still 
far enough off to avoid the guilt : the process may in 
*fact be designated dodging a curse . Hence we have 
jfcicli blank cartridges as*ta#o6, begor f b/my sowkins , 
by Joi% , fcy the laws [Lord], by herrings [heavens], 
by l&isand by that , dang it, &c. ; all'of them ghosts 
of curses, which ar^ very general among our peopl^. 
IJjhe flowing additional examples will sufficiently 
iilustrate f tlfis part of our subject. 

expression the dear knows (or correctly the 
deer know»), which is very common, is a translation 
from m Irish of one of those substitutions. The 
original expression is thauss ag Dhee [giveu he£e 
photfeticafly], meaning God knows ; but as this is too 
splemn and profane for most people, they«t^nged it 


to Thauss ag fee , i.Q^the deer kifows ; and this may be 
uttered Icy anyone. Dia [Dhee] God: fiadh [fee], 
a dedh 

. ^ays Barney Broderick, who i§ going through his 
penemce after confession at the station, and is in- 
’tenftptfd by a woman asking him a question: — 
‘Salvafion seize your soul — God forgive me fbr 
cursing^-be off out of that and don't set me astray ! ’ 
(rf Jfaocknagow.’) Here the substitution has turned 
a wicKe<J imprecation into a benison : for the fyrst 
word in the original is not salvation but damnation . 
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\By the hole in n^y coat,* which }s often heird, 
is regarded as a harmless oath : fpr if there is no 
hole you ai# swearing hy nothing : and if there is a 
liole-^till the hole is nothing. 

4 Bad manners to you,* a mild imprecation, to 
avoid ‘bad luck to you,’ which would be considered 
wicked: reflecting the people’s horror of rude or 
offensive manners. »« 

4 By all the goats in Kerry,’ which I have often 
heard, is always said in joke, which takes the venom 
out of it. In Leinster tb#y say, 4 by, all the goats 
in Gorey — which is a big oath.’ Whether it 1 is a big 
oath now or not, I do not know; but lt^yias so 
formerly, for the name Gorey„ (Wexford), like the 
Scotch Gowiie , meaps 4 swarming with goats.’ r 
4 Man,’ says the pretty mermaid to* pi(*k Fitz- 
gerald, when he had captured her from^thq, ^ea, 
4 man will you eat me ? ’ 4 By all the red petticoats 
and cheek aprons between Dingle and Tralee J cried 
Dick, jumping up in amazement, 4 I’d as soon eat 
myself, my jewel 1 Is it I to eat you,' my pet 1 ’ 
(Cvofton broker.) * 

4 Where did lie gfet the whj^key?’, 4 Sorrow a 
know I know,’ said Leary. 4 Sorrow fly away with 
him.’ (Grofton Croker.) In these and such u like — 
which you often h$ar — sorrow is a substitute for divil. 

Perhaps the most general exclamations o£ this 
kind among Irish people are begof, begol , fredad, 


begad (often contracted to egad), faith ar^I troth . 
Faith, contracted from in faith or T faith, ^ looked 
upon by many people as not quite harmless^: it j&a 
little too serious to be used indiscriminately— 4 Faith* 


I feel this day every cold ’ : 4 Is that tea good ? 
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* Flph it is no o such thingf': it # ,is very weak.’ * Did 
Mick .sell his coys to-day at the fate?' ‘ Fa^h # I 
don't know.*'' People who shrink fyon\ the plain 
word &£ten‘ softer it t& faix or haith ♦(or,, heth in 
Ulster). An intelligent contributor makes the 
remark that the use of this word faith (as above) 
is»a sdftre mark - of an Irishman all over the world. 

Ev$u seme of the best men will occasionally, in an 
unguarded moment or in a hasty flash of anger, give 
\#ay to the swearing instinct. Father John Burke 
of t ,Kilfinane — J. remember him well— a -tail stern- 
looking **n*n with heavy brows, but really gentle 
apd t^nddfc-hSarted — held a station at’ the house of 
ouj: neighbour Tom "Coffey, a truly upright and 
pious man. All had gone to confession and Holy 
CommuSion^and the station was over. Tom went 
put \o bring the priest’s horse from the paddock, 
but°in leading him through a gap in the hedge the 
horse stood stock still and refused obstinately to go 
Hn inch farther. Tom pulled and tugged to new, 
purpose, tifi at last his patience went to pieces, and 
he flung this* in no gentle voice, at,, the /tnimal^s 
head : — * Blast your sowl will y«u come on ! '* Just 
then unluckily Father Burke wallfed up behind : he 
had witnessed and heard all, and you may well say 
thafr Tom's heart dropped down into his shoes ; for 
he felt thoroughly ashamed. The crime was not 
great*, but it l6oked bad and unbecoming under the 
circumstances ; and what could the priest do but* 
perform his duty : so the black brows contracted, 
ar\4^ on tJtlie spot he gave poor Tom doivn-the-banhx 
and no^mistake. I was at that station, though I 
did not witness the horse scene, « 
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If a person pledge^ hiniself to anything, dimo^ng 
the promise tv'itli an adjuration ^owever mild or 
harmless, *he ,will not* by any means * break the 
promjse, considering it in a£ manner as a voW. The 
old couple are at tea and have just one egg, which 
causes a mild disjmte. At last the father says 
decisively — ‘ The divel a« bit of it Ilf eat, so thereto 
an end of it ’ : when the mother instantly and with 
great solemnity — ‘ Faith I won’t eat it — there n6w l * 
The result was that neither would touch it ; and thdy 
gave it to their little boy ^vho demolished it without 
the least scruple. e •• 

I was one time a witness of a serio-comib scfcme on 
the head of one of these blank oaths when I wag a 
small boy attending a very small school. The 
master was a truly good and religious man, but 
very severe (a wicked master, as we used to say),* and 
almost insane in his aversion to swearing m*any 
shape Off form. To say begob or begor or by Jove was 
unpardonably wicked ; it was nothing better than 
blindfolding the devil in the dark. 
f One day Jack Aimy, then about twelve years of 
age — the saint as vte used to jcall him — for he was 
always in mischief and always in trouble — said 
exultingly to the boy sitting next him : — { Oh by 
the hokey, Tom, I have my sum finished all right at 
last.' In evil hour for him the master happened to 
be standing just behind his back; and tlf en 'came 
the deluge. In an instant the school \^rk>;wr$s 
stopped, and poor Jack was called up to st^nd before 
the judgment seat. There he got a long &ctu£$r— 
^jith the usual quotations— as severe and r s<!/lemn as 
if he were a ma*i and had perjured himself half a 
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*(101911 tfmes. Aa for the # res^ of us, we sat in the 
deadly silence shivering in our skins*; for we 9II, to 
a man, ffttd*a # guilty consciousness tlytt we were 
quite Vs bad as. Jack,*if the truth were known. 
The*i poor Jack was sent to his seat so wretched and 
crestfallen after his lecture that a crow wouldn’t 
pick fcis bones. • * 

* By the hokey * is to this day common all over 
Irel&nd. 

# When we, Irish> go abroad, we of course bring 
w^th us our popularities a^id mannerisms*— with now 
and th«n«a little meteoric flash of eccentricity — 
WhiclJ oti tVe whole prove rather attractive to 
foreigners, includi^ Englishmen. One Sunday 
during the South African war, Mass was celebrated 
as usu^I in#the temporary chapel, which, after the 
rou&h an<f ready way of the camp, served for both 
Catholics «and Protestants : Mass first ; Protestant 
Serviqg after. On this occasion an Irish officer, a 
^splendid specimen of a •man, tall, straight, and 
athletic— S’ man born to command, and well known 
as a strict *and devoted Catholic-v-wa^ serving 
M*ass — aiding and giving th« responses # to the 
priest, the congregation was o'! course of mixed 
nationalities — English, Irish, and Scotch, and the 
chfi^el was filled. Just outside the chapel door a nigger 
had charge of the big bell to call the congregations. 
On thistday, fh blissful ignorance and indifference, 
he to ring for the Protestant congregation 

too soon-— while Mass was still going on — so as 
gne^tlyjto disturb the people at their devotionS. 
The office^ was observed to show signs of impatieqp#, 
growing more and more restless a»the ringing went 
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on*persistently, till aij last one concentrated ^eri^ of 

bangg burst up his patience utterly. Starting up 
from his ^nees during a short interval" when his 
presence was not required-*-it happened to be after 
the most solemn part of the Mass* — he strode 
down the middle passage in a mighty rage — to the 
astonishment of everybody-n-till he got to th^door, 
and letting fly - in the midst of the perfect silence, 
— a tremendous volley of damns , blasts , scoundrels, 
blackguards , &c., &c., at the head of the terrified 
nigger, he*shut him up, lipnself and his bell, whil^ a 
cat would be licking her ear. He then walked hack 
and resumed ' his duties, calm and <k>lldete$, and 
evidently quite unconscious th^i there was anything 
unusual in the proceeding. 

The whole thing was so sudden and*,odd*that 'the 
congregation were convulsed with suppressed silent 
laughter ; and I am afraid that some people observed 
even the priest’s sides shaking in spite of^ all he 
.could do. , * 

This story was obtained from a persoli who was 
present jit that very Mass ; and it *is given here 

almost in his own words. 

• « 


CHAPTER VII. 

GRAMMAR AND PRONUNCIATION. 0 

‘Shall and Will. It has been pretty clearly sHjjpwn that 
the somewhat anomalous and complicated niceties in 
the English use of shall and will have been developed 
jvjthin the last 800 years or so. It is of gourse well 
known that our JErish popular manner of using these 
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tw® particles i|i not in accordance with the present 
correct English standard ; yet most of our shaty-and- 
will HibehiianiSms represeat the classified usage of 
two or # three centuries *ago : so that tills is j>ne of 
thoi& Irish ‘'vulgarisms ’ that are really survivals in 
Ireland of the correct old English usages, which in 
England have been supeffeeded by other and often 
incoraect*forms. On this point I received, some years 
ago* a contribution from an English gentleman who 
resided long in Ireland, Mr. Marlow Woollett, a man 
oi wide readii^, great culture, and sound judgment. 
He givfis ^several old examples in illustration, of 
vdiic£ # one is so much to the point — in the use of 
wiil — that you migj^magine the words were spoken^ 
by^an Irish peasant of the present day. Hamlet says : 

‘ Pwilf wife for him an (if) 1 can ; if not I will gain nothing 
but*nf sh*me and the odd hits.’ (‘ Hamlet,’ Act v., scene ii.) 

This (the second will) exactly corresponds with wliat 
Ynany of us in Ireland woald say now : — ‘ I will wi» 
the r&ce i? I can ; if not I will get some discredit ’ : 
‘If I go without my umbrella I am afcaidi yill get 
wet.’ So # also in regard to shill ; modern English 
custom has departed from correct ancient usage and 
etymolbgy, which in many cases we in Ireland have 
retimed. The old and correct senile of shall indicated 
obligation or duty (as in Chaucer : — ‘ The faith I 
shal"to fcod ’) # being derived from A.S. sceal ‘ I owe* 
or ‘ ouglit ’ : this has been discarded in England*, 
while we^till retain it in our usage in Ireland. You 
s£# # to attentive Irish waiter, ‘ Please have breakfast 
for me at 8 o’clock to-morrow morning * ; and Jie 
answers j ‘ I shall sir.’ When I was a boy I was 
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present in the chapel of Ai*dpatrick one Sun<ray, y hen 
Father Dan ©’Kennedy, after Mass, called on the 
two schoolmasters— candidates for 'a school Vacancy — 
to come. forward to him from where they stood at the 
lowei* end of the chapel ; when one of them, Mat Rea, 
a good scholar but a terrible pedant, called out 
magniloquently, ‘Yes, dccfor, we shall go id your 
reverence,* unconsciously following in the footsteps 
of Shakespeare. 

The language both of the waiter and of Mat Rea is 
exactly according to the old English usage. 

* Lady Macbeth {to Macbeth) : — Be bright and jovial among your 
guests to- night. 

‘ Macbeth'. — So shall I, love.’ (‘ Macbeth,* Act iii. scene ii.) 

‘ Second Murderer : — Vfe shall, my lord, 

Perform what you command us.’ {Ibid. .Act hi. scene i.) 

i 

But the Irish waiter’s answer would now §eem 
strange to an Englishman. To him, instead of being 
a dutiful assent, as it is intended to be, and as it 
‘would be in England in old times, it would look to5 
emphatic and assertive, something like as if it were 
Mi answer to a command not to do it."* (Woollett.) 

The use of shall hi such locations was however not 
universal in Shakespearian times, as it would be easy 
to show ; but the above quotations— and others that 
might be brought forward — prove that this usage 
then prevailed and was correct, which is sufficient 
for my purpose. Perhaps it might" rathir be said 
that shall and will were used in such feases in- 
differently : — 

‘ Queen : — Say to the king, I would attend his le$ure ' 
c( . For a few words. ,, 

* Servant: Mo^am, I will.* (‘ Maobeth,* Act iii. scene ii.) 
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Our use of sluM and will prevails also in Scotland, 
where’the English change of custom has not obtained 
any mo?e than' it has in Irelahd. The* Scotch in fact 
are quito as bad (oV as good) in this respect ay w<3 are. 
Like many another Irish idiom this is also found in 
American society chiefly through the influence of the 
Irish. In many parts of Ireland they are shy of 
using: ihall at all : I know this to be the case in 
M*unster ; and a correspondent informs me that shall 
is hardly ever heard* in Derry. 

The incorrect use of iviil in questions In the first 
person^ siy^ular (‘Will I light the fire ma’am?’ 

* Will sing you a song?’ — instead of ‘Shall I?’) 

appears to have be£>developed in Ireland indepen- 
dently, fcnd not derived from any former correct 
usa^ : in ptfier words we have created this incorrect 
locution- *or vulgarism — for ourselves. It is one of 
our most general and most characteristic speech 
errors.* Punch represents an Irish waiter with hand 
mi dish-cov % er, asking : — ‘ Will I sthrip ma’am ?* * 

What is called the regular formation of the past 
tense (in ed) i& commonly known as th6* wetJk^n flec- 
tion : — call > called :• the irregular formation (by 
changing the vowel) is the strong inflection : — run t 
ran^ fn old English the strong inflection appears to 
have been almost universal ; but for some hundreds 
of years the Eijglish tendency is to replace strong by 
weak infliction. But our people in Ireland, retaining 
the old English custom, have a leaning towards th<^ 
strong infection, and not only use many of the old- 
fa&ion^l English strong past tenses, but often form 
strong ones in their own way : — We use slepmAcr^ 
pld English ; and we coin others. '•JJe ru% his hand 
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tome,’ 4 1 cotch him stealing the turf,’ 4 lie gather 
sticky for the fire,’ 4 he hot me on the head with his 
gtick,’ he sot down on 4he chair’ '(vefy Common in 
America). 'Hyland, the faru manager, is sent with 
some ^bullocks to the fair; and retdhns. 4 Well 
Hyland, are the bullocks sold ? ’ — 4 Sowld and ped for 
sir.’ Wor is very usual dn the south for were : ’tis 
long since we wor on the road so late as this.’ 
(Knocknagow.) 

(S' 

I ‘ IFor you at the fair — did you see the wonder — 

Di(f you see Moll Roe * iding on the gander ?* 

E'er and nVer are in constant use in Muns er : — 
4 Have you e’er a penny to giv* me sir? No, I have 
ne’er a penny for you this time.’ Both of these are 
often met with in Shakespeare. - ' 

The Irish schoolmasters knew Irish well, and did 

* « ' 

their best — generally with success —nio master 
English- This they did partly from their neighbours, 
J)ut in a large measure from books, including 
dictionaries. As they were naturally inclined to 
show fo$h th^ir learning, they made u'jse, as much as 
possible, of long and unusual words, mostly taken 
from dictionaries, but many coined by themselves 
from Latin. Goldsmith’s description of the -village 
master with his 4 words of learned length und 
thundering sound',’ applies exactly to a large propor- 
tion of the schoolmasters of the eighteenth and first 
half of the nineteenth century all over Ireland. You 
"heard these words often in conversation, but the 
Schoolmasters most commonly used them 4 [p. sor*g- 
writing. Here also they made free u^e of the 
classical mythology ; but I will hot touqb op this 
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*f6at\re, as I fiave treated of it, and have given 
specimens, in raty ‘ Old Irish Folk Music and Song!’,* 
pp. 200-203. % T # # # f 

irAght*be expected pthe schoolmast^s, as well 
as otherS, who used these strange words often ftiade 
mistakes in applying them ; which will be seen in 
soijie oil the following exapaples. Here is one whole 
verse of a, song about a young lady — * The Phoenix 
of thafiall.’ 

* ‘ I being quite capt\jrated and so infatuated 

I then prognosticated my sad forlorn case ; , 

* But I quickly ruminated— Suppose I was defatted, 

I woi^cftiqt be implicated or treated with disgrace ; 

• S| therefore I awaited with my spirits elevated, 

§ And no more I por^ r r^ted let what would me befall ; 

• I then to her repelled how Cupid had me thrated, 

t • And^hus expostulated with The P/ioenix of the Hall.* 

In arfbther ferse of this song the poet tells us what 
Jtie blight dp for the Phoenix if he had greater 
command of language : — . 

‘ Could I indite like Homer*that celebrated pomer .* 

One of these schoolmasters, whom I knew, com- 
posed a poem ill praise of Queei^ Victoria jifst*aftef 
her accession, of whicl^I remember $>nly two lines: — 

*1^ England our queen resides with alacrity , 

# With oivil authority and kind urbanity.’ 

Another opens his song in this manner : — 

# Oneinorning serene as I roved in solitude, 

• Viewing the magnitude of th* orient ray. 

The authqf of the song in praise of Castlehyde, 
spetfks off 

‘ The bles perfuming the fields with ipusio ’ $ *" 


► * 
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adid the same poet vmids up by declaiing, 

‘ In all my ranging and sef evading , 
fi Ilhiet no aiqttel to Castlehyde/ 

( ^ •* o * 

Serenading here means wandering about leisurely. 

The author of ‘^The Cottage Maid * speaks of the 
danger of Mercury abducting the lady, even 

‘Though an organising shepherd be her guafdiaft' ; 

where organising is intended to mean playing on an 
organ , i.e., a shepherd’s reed. 

But endless examples of this kind "might be given/ 
Occasionally you will find the peasantry attempting 
long or unusual words, of :which some Examples 
are scattered through this Chapter ; and here ^also 
there are often misapplications : ‘ What Lad you for 
dinner to-day ? ’ ‘ Oh I had bacon and gooso and 
several other combustibles ’ (comestibles;. ( 1 have 
repeatedly heard this word. 

Sometimes the simple past tense is used for onejof 
the subjunctive past forms. ‘ If they had gone out in 
their boat that night they were lest men * ; i.e. * they 
would have been lqst men.* 1 She is* now forty, and 
’twas well if she was married^' it would-be well ’). 

‘ Oh Father Murphy, had aid come over, the green 3ag floated 
from shore to shore ’ • t 

(i.e. would have floated). See my ‘ Old Irfth Folk 
Music and Songs/ p. 242. t* 

* A summons from William to Limerick, a summons to open their 
gate, % 

Their fortress and stores to surrender, else the swordKand the gun 
c wr$ their fated * ^ 

(R. D. Joyce : Ballads of Irish Chivalry, p. 16 .) 
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• Sfg is very orten used for Saw 1 ‘ Did you ever see a 
cluricaun Molly V Oh no sir, I never see one njyjell’ 
(Crofton Ctooker.)? Come hejre Nelly and point out 
the bride fcoi^ * I nevqr see her mysel&Mips [so I 
don’tjmhw her] Replied Nelly. (Knocknagow.) # This 
is a survival from old English, in which it was very 
common. It is •moreover^ neral among the English 
peasantry pi the present day, as may be seen every- 
where in Dickens. 

»Ther imperative of^ verbs is often formed by let : — 
instead of 4 go to the right ’or ‘go you to tiie right,’ 
oui* people gay #< let you go to the right ’ : ‘ let you 
look afjpr the eows and I will see to th<3 horses.* A 
fellbw Wrested fo^ p, crime and dares the police 
witB : — ‘ Let ye proV6 rtV 

I» De**y porridge or stirabout* always takes the 
plural : **HdVe you dished them yet ? * 

‘ I^lMn’t go to the fair 'cause why , the day was too 
wet.* This expression 'cause why , which is very often 
heard iff Ireland, is English at least 500 years old : 
for we §nd i 4 in Chaucer. 

You often hear us for me : 1 Give us a J?em\y sir to, 
buy»sweets * (i.*. ‘ Give me *). • * 

In Waterford and S8uth WexforcMhe people often 
use such # verbal forms as is seen in the following : — 
‘ Doe$ your father grow wheat still?* ‘He do' 

* Has he the old white horse now ? ’* ‘He have.' As 
to Jias, ^r|MacGall states that it is unknown in the 
Jbarony of ^Forth : there you always hear ‘ that man 
have plenty of money * — he have — she have , &c. 

The Re*. William Burke tells us that * have is 
foun&as above (a third person singular) all through 
•the old Watftrford Bye-Laws ; which jvould render it 
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pretty certain that both have and do in these appli-,, 
cations are survivals from the old English colony in 
Waterford and Wexford. ^ 

I& Donegal and thereabout the yon is often shortened 
to thoiiy which is used as equivalent to that or those: 

‘ you may take than book/ 4 

In Donegal ‘ such a thing ’ is often made such an a 
thing.' I have come across this several* times : but 
the following quotation is decisive — ‘No,,Dinny 
O’Friel, I don’t want to make you say any such an 
a thing.’ (Seamus MaoManus.) ■ 

There is $ tendency to put o at the! |nd of some 
words, such as boy-o, lad-o. A fellow wa&lried for 
sheep-stealing before the la&^Judge Monahan, and 
the jury acquitted him, very much ^gain^t the 
evidence. ‘You may go now,’ said the .judge, 4 as 
you are acquitted ; but you stole the sheep $11 the 
same, my buck-o/ 

* I would hrsh my lovely laddo 
In the green arbutus shadow/ 

(A. P. G haves : ‘ Irish Songs and Ballads/) 

This is found in Irish als<?, as in * a^vick-o * (* my 
boy,* or more exactly ‘ my son,’ where vick is rnhic , 
vocative of mac , son) heard universally iif Munster : 
‘Well Billy a vick-o, how is your mother this 
morning ? * I suppose the English practi6e is bor- 
rowed from the Irish. (, . 

In Irish there is only one article, iW, which is 
equivalent to the English definite article the . This 
article (an) is much more freely used inj, Irigk than 
1 the is in English, a practice which we are inclined to 
imitate in oifr Anglo-Irish speech. Our use of the 
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8f($i adds a sort of emphasis to the noun or adjec- 
tive : — * Ah John was the man,* i.e.* the real mftn, 
a man preeminent for som^ quality — bravery, gene- 
rosity, «&c. • ‘^h that was the trouble Jn earnest.* 
The l ridh chiefs of long ago 4 were the nien #n the 
gap * (Thomas Davis) : — i.e. the real men and no 
mjstal*. We •often use # £he article in our speech 
where it .would not be used in correct English: — 

‘ I a^i perished with the cold.* ‘ I don’t know much 
Gkreek, but I am gpod at the Latin.* 

4 That was the dear journey to me.# A very 
common^fo^m of expression, signifying that ‘I paid 
dearly* fo» it * — 4 it cost me dear.’ Thigh Reynolds 
when atfout to be Ranged for attempting the abduc- 
tion of Catherine Mcl3abe composes (or is supposed 4 
to # <JOmpcfte) Jiis ‘Lamentation,’ 8f which the verses 
end* in # 4 $he’s the dear maid to me.’ (See my 
^ 4 Old *triSl^ Folk Music and Songs,* p. 185.) A 
steamer was in danger of running down, a boat 
jowed*by one small boy pn the Shannon. 4 Get^ 
out of. the ®way you young rascal or we’ll run over 
you and drojvn you I ’ Little Jacky lpoks up 
defiantly and cribs out : — ‘ Ye’ll drownd me, Will ye : 
if ye do, I’ll make A the dear Arownding to ye ! ’ 
In suc]i expressions it is however to be observed 
that# the indefinite article a is often used— perhaps 
as oftgn as the : — 4 That was a defo transaction for 
me.* 4 Oh, green-hilled pleasant Erin you’re a dear 
land to fie!’ (Robert Dwyer Joyce’s 4 Ballads. of 
Irish Chivalry,’ p. 206.) 

In Ulster they say : — 4 When are you going T' 

4 On* I am going the day ,’ i.e. to-day. I am much 
better the Hay than I was yesterday. In this the dtwy 

Qt 2 ' 
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is' merely a translation of the Irish i-Vord for to^da# 
-—andiu, where an ir ‘ the 9 and din a form 0 / the 
Irisfe for 4 day.' „ « 

The use* of ,the singular of nouns -instead of the 
plural aftef'a numeral is found ali through., Ireland. 
Tom Cassidy our office porter — a Westmeath rdan — 
once said to me 4 J*m in, this place t now forty-four 
year 1 : and we always ufe* such expressions as nine * 
head of cattle . A friend of mine, a cultivated and 
scholarly clergyman, always used phrases like'* 4 that 
bookcase cost thirteen pound.' This is an old English 
survival. Thus in Macbefh we find ‘ this three m:h. 9 9 
But I think this phraseology lias also ioihe partly 
under the influence of our Gaelic in whicl^&w and 
numerals that are multiples ,q i\ten always take «the 
singular of nouns t as tri-caogad laoch , 4 thrice fifty 
heroes’ — lit. ‘thrice fifty hero.' c \ 6 * ' 

In the south of Ireland may is often jncgrjjectly 
used for might , even among educated pec'ple : — ‘ Last* 
week when setting out on my long train journey, 

I brought a book that *1 may read as I travelled 
along. 1 I have heard and read, scores of* times, 
axpre^sions of which this is a type — i*ot only ampng 
the peasantry, butTrom newspaper correspondents, 
professors, &c. — and you can hear and read them 
from Munstermen to this day in Dublin. • 

In Ulster till is commonly used instead of to : — 

4 I am going till Belfast to-morrow * : in like ihanner 
until is used for unto. fl 

' There are two tenses in English to wbicn there is 
nothing corresponding in Irish what is^ometimes 
called the perfect — ‘ I have finished my w<$k 1 ‘knd 
$ie pluperfect— 4 I had finished my work ’ <[before y<ju 
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arrived]. • Th© Irish peoplS in general do not use— 

or know how to qpe— these in their English speech ; 
but they feel Jth© want of them,, aqd u^e various 
expedients to supply theiifplaces. The moist common 
of these is the use of the word after ( common ly^with 
a participle) following th$ verb to be. Thus instead 
( of *the ^perfect, "as expressed above, they will say 
‘I am .after finishing my work,* 4 1 am after my 
supper.’ ( 4 Knocknagow.’) 4 I’m after getting the 
ledd of an American paper* (ibid.) ; and instead 
*)f Jihe pluperfect (as abov^) they will say 4 1 was 
after finfsli#ng my work ’ [before you arrived]. 
Ne^thef of*thSse two expressions would be under- 
stock by*an Englishman although they are universal 
•in Ireland, even among the higher and educated 
classes. # # • 

This wor<f after in such constructions is merely a 
transTafion %i the Irish iar or a n-diaigh — for both 
are use^ in corresponding expressions in Irish* 

•JBut this is only one of» the expedients for ex- 
pressing the*perfect tense. Sometimes they use the 
simple past tense, which is un grammatical ,*as oui^ 
little newsboy in Kilk^e used to*lo : 4 Why haven’t 
you brougtit me the paper ? * 4 The paper didn’t 

come from the station yet sir.’ Sometimes the 
present progressive is used, which also is bad 
grammar : 4 1 am sitting here waiting for you for 
the last hour * (instead of 4 1 have been sitting’). 
>Occasionafy the have or has of the perfect (or the 
had of the pluperfect) is taken very much in its 
primary fjplise of having or possessing. Instead of* 
4 You have # quite distracted me with your talk/ thq, 
pebple will say * You have me quite distracted/ St, o.; 
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‘I have you found out at last/ 4 Till children (had 
m6 vexed.' (Jane Barlow.) 

O f.', r 

‘ And she is,. a comely maid ^ 

° (That has my heart betrayed.’ 
r * ' (Old trish Folk-Sonic.) 

“ I fear, 

‘That some cruel goddess h/fr him captivated, *> 

And has left here in mourning his dear Iiish maid.’ 

(See my Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, p.*208.) 

Corresponding devices are resorted to for the 
pluperfect Sometimes the simple past is used 
where the pluperfect ougnt to come l in : — 1 An hfrur 
before you came yesterday I finished my \vork ’ : 
where it should be * I had finished.’ Anything^# avbid 
the pluperfect, which the people cannot manage. f 
In the Irish language (but not in Englhh) there 
is what is called the consuetudinal ter se, r i.et de- 
noting habitual action or existence. It ‘ is u/wery 
convenient tense, so much so that the Irish, feeling 
the want of it in their English, have created' one by 
the use of the word do with be: ‘I d^ be at my 
lessons every evening from 8 to 9 o’clock.’ ‘ There 
hoes be a meeting of the company every Tuesday.’ 

‘ ’Tis humbuggin’ me they do*be .’ (‘ Knecknagow.’) 

Sometimes this is expressed by be alone without 
the do ; but here the be is also often used in the 
ordinary sense of is without any consuetudinal 
meaning. ‘ My father bees always at home in the 
morning': ‘At night while I bees reading my wife 
bees knitting.' (Consuetudinal.) ‘ You had better 
aot wait till it bees night.’ (Indicative.) ^ 

4 I’ll seek out my Blackbird wherever he be.’ (Indicative.) 
* c (Old Folk Song- ‘ The Bl&kbird.’) < 
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r Uhir use of be ftr is is oonnpon iu tho eastern half df 
Ireland from Wexford to Antrim . # 

Sucli oU for ms, as anear , adown , afeard> apast, 
afore , fyc., a^e heard ever^wlfere in Ireland, and are 
all of okl English origin, as it would 1)e $ajjy to 
show by quotations from English classical writers. 

* If my^child wa$ standi ng^mear that stone/ (Gerald 
Griffin : 4 Collegians.’) •‘Tflie was never a-shy or 
asliamSd to show* [her respect for me]. (‘Knock- 
n^gow/) The above words are considered vulgar 
by our educated people : yet many others remain 
stifl in correot English,* such as aboard, afoot , 
amidst , # 

l tmnk it likely that the Irish language has had 
sorfle influence in /the? adoption and retention of 
thoae ol4 English words ; for we have in Irish a 
group of wyfls identical with them both in meaning 
and #s$ru«ture : such as a-n-aice (a-near), where 
aice is 4 neaV (The n comes in for a grammatical 
reason?) • 

* 4 I be to ^o it * in Ulster Is used to express * I have* 
to do it ’ : 4 1 am bound to do it ’ ; 4 it is destined that 
I shall do it.’ #4 I be to remain here till be ca34s* I am 
bound to remain. 4 T4ie only coinf^rt I have [regard- 
ing some loss sure to come on] is that it be to be,’ 
i.e. j)liat 4 it is fated to be* — 1 it is unavoidable 
4 What bees to be maun be * (mu^t be). 

4 Fatlier William Burke points out that we use 
4 every oilier’ in two different senses. He remains at 
home always on Monday, but goes to town ‘every 
other’ da f — meaning every day of the week except 
Monday! which is the most usual application among 
ns. 4 My father goes to town every other day/ 
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every alternate clay. This last is rarefy us#d by fern* 
people, who prefer to express it 4 My father goes to 
town* every second day .’ # Of two pSrsoys ft # is stated : 

* l&m’dPliko to see them differing fr#m one cup, # * • 

CtThey took so loving every seeo)id sup. 1 • f 

(Old Irish Folk Song.) 

The simple phrase 4 th#^ther day * 1 means c a few 
days ago. ‘ When did you see your brother J/)hn ? ’ 

4 Ok I saw him the other day.’ « 

• 

* The other day he sailed away and parted his dear Nancy/ 
c (Old Folk SongA 

The dropping of thou was a distinct ^p/s to the 
English language: for now you has to do c double 
p duty — for both singular anch.pfural — which sorae- 
times leads to ob^urity. The Irish try Jo a^oid 
this obscurity by various devices. They ftl|paps uje 'ye 
in the plural whenever possible : both as a n©myujive 
and as an objective: ‘ Where are ye goir% to-day ? ’ 4 
‘I’m afffeard that will be a dear journey io ye.’ 
r Accepting the you as singular, they have created new* 
forms for the plural such as yous , yez , yi%, which do 
iM)t sojmd pleasant to a correct speaker, but are v§ry 
clear in sense. In lfke manner they form a posses- 
sive case direct on ye . Some English soldiers are 
singing 4 Lillibulero ’ — c 

‘ And our skeans w«’ll make good at de Englishman’s throat,’ 

C 

on which Cus Russed (one of the ambush) says-«- 
4 That’s true for ye at any rate. I’m laughing at the 
way we’ll 'carry out yeersong afore the day is over/ 
(*The House of Lisbloom,’ by Robert D. Joyge.) 
Similarly l weer own^ is sometimes used lor # pur 

* * • 
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* The distributive every r&piires to be followed by 
1 pronouns in the singular : but this rule is broken 
even by welk-knowif English writers : — ‘Every on8 for 
theipsehres * " occur^ in Bobinson Crusq£ ; and in 
Ireland plurals are almost universally used, s* Let 
every one wind tliew selves as the ass said when he 
^leaped Ihfco a floflk of chicjeSns.’ 

Father Burke has shown— a matter that had 
escaped me — that we often use the verbs rest and 
perish in an active s^nse. The first is seen in the 
# ver^ general Irish prayer * God rest bis soul/ 
Mangan ase$ the word in this sense in the Testament 
of CatljaeiPM&r • 

• * Here is*tht # Will of Catbaeir M6r, 

9 God rejt him/ 

And folm Jfeegan in ‘ Caoch O’Leary ’ : — 

• • • 

* . * Aftd there he sleeps his last sweet sleep — 

• God rest you, Caoch O’Leary/ • 

Perisji is quoted below in the saying — ‘ That breeze 
would perish tl^e Danes/ 

We have many intensive ^ords, * some • used 
locally, some generally : — ‘ This is «a cruel wet day 
1 that o$ fellow is cruel rich ’ : that’s a cruel good 
man ^ where cruel in all means very : Ulster). * That 
girl is fine and fat : her cheeks ar sfine and red / ‘ I 

was dead fond oi her ’ (very fond) : but dead certain 
> occurs in f Bleak House/ ‘ That tree has a mighty 
great load of apples/ ‘I w^nt a drink badly; my 
threat is nbwerful dry/ (‘ Shanahan’s Ould Shebeen, 1 
New Yorfi.) ‘ John Cusack is the finest dancer at all / 
M yhis^day ft mortal cold/ ‘I’m black out with you!* 
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‘ I^n very glad entirely to bear it.* * Hfa is very sick ( 
entirely .* This word entirely is one of o&r most 
general and characteristic in tenures. ‘jHe is a 
very good man all out' This day is guy and wet * : 

* that boy is *puy and fat * (Ulster). *A half fool of a 
fellow looking at a four-wheeled carriage in motion : 

* Aren’t tlie little wheels d'nnn good not to let the big 
wheels overtake them.’ In ’the early days of cycling 
a young friend of mine was riding on a five foot 
wheel past two countrymen ; when one remarked to 
the other : — ‘ Tim, that’s a gallows way of travelling. * 

* I was up murdering la, f e last night.’ (Crofter 

<?roker.) » 

y «V , l , 

In the Irish language there are many dmyliuti^e 
terminations, all giving the idea, of 1 little,* which will 
be found fully enumerated and illustrate^ in my 
1 Irish Names of Places,* vol. ii, chap, ii.^ Qf these 
it may be said that only one — In or een — lias |oVind 
its way into Ireland’s English speech, cairying with 
it its fuH sense of smallness. There are others — 
tin or awn, and 6g or oge ; but these have in great ^ 
measure lost their original signification ; and although 
we usq them in our Irisli-English, they hardly convey 
any separate meaning. But m^is used everywhere : 
it is even constantly tacked on to Christian names 
(especially of boys and girls ) : — Micheen (little 1 Mick), 
Noreev , Billeen , Jagkeen (a word applied to the con- 
ceited little Dublin citizen). So also you hear Birdeen , 
jRo^m^n-redbreast, bonniveen , &c. A boy i^ho apes 
to be a man — puts on airs like a man — is v called a 
mjinneen ’ in contempt * (exactly equivalent to the 
English mannikin ). I knew a boy named tpmrp.een 
Seassy : and the name stuck to him eveft when lie 
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was a grgat b% whacker qf a fellow six feet lii^li. 
In the south this diminutive is long (#vw) and ta^es 
the accent; in tljG north it is made short (in) aad is 
unaccepted* ^ * • • 

rt # is ^well. knotvn that three hundred yeftr^ ago, 
and even much later, the correct English sound of 
the diphthong was tli£^£<nne a^longrt in fate : sea 
* pronounced say , &c. Arty number of instances could 
be broflght together from the English poets in illus- 
t^tion of this: — 


• # 



• 

God moves in a mysterious way, » 

*His wondeis perform ; 
lie plants His footsteps in the ya, 

And rides upon the storm.’ 

* .. (Cowper (18th century).) 


i 


Tihis wnind has long since been abandoned in 
England, Jmt is still preserved among the Irish 
peojiloi Y«t>u will hear everywhere in Ireland, ‘ a pound 
*of mate' ‘*a cup of tay / ‘ you’re as deep as the 


say,* <$?b. 

•• • - 

‘ Kind %ir he aisy and do not take me with your false praises 
most jestingly.’ — (Old Irish Folk Song.) 

* * * , • 

(In this lagt line easyzud. teaze Inust be sounded so 

as to rhyme — assonantally — with praises.) 

Man$ years ago I was travelling on the long car 
from Macroom to Killarney. Or\ the other side — 
at mf back — sat a young gentleman — a 1 superior 
person,’ anyone could gather from his dandified 
speech. The car stopped where he was to get off : 
# tall fii^e-looking old gentleman was waiting for 
hiflv nothing could exceed the dignity and 
lpndness with which he received him, Pointing Jp 
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his cav ho said 4 Come now r £ tnd they’ll get you a nice 

refreshing cup of tciy' ‘ Yes,’ says the 3andy, 4 I shall 
be ver$ glad to get a cup <of tee ’ — laying a particular 
stress on tee 'V I confess I feH a shrinking of shame 
for ou»; humanity. Now which of these two was 
the vulgarian ? 

The old sound of ea is? ?>till retained — evtn in 
England — in the word great ; but there was a long 
contest in the English Parliament over this w'wd. 
Lord Chesterfield adopted the affected pronunciation* 
{greet), saying that only an Irishman would call it 
gmte. ‘ Single-speech Hamilton ’ — a Dubbn man — 
who was considered, in tho English House of Com- 
mons, a higli authority on such matters, ^stoutly 
Supported grate , and the influence of the Irish orators 
finally turned the scalle. (Woollett.) , v 

A similar statement may be made reg&Yding the 
diphthong ci and long e, that is to say, tliey were 
both formerly sounded like long a in fate . 

* Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race.* 1 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece 
c < < (Pope : * Es^ay on Man.’) 

In the same essay Pope rhymes sphere Yvith fair , 
showing that lie pronounced it sphaire . ‘ Our hedge 
schoolmaster did the same thing in his song : — 

Of all the maids on this terrestrial sphaire 

Young Molly is the fairest of the fair. ^ 

* The plots are fruitless which my foe 
Unjustly did conceive ; 0 

The pit he digg’d for me has proved *4 f (1 
t , His own untimely grave.’ 0 

# (Tatb and Brady.) 
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Our people generally retain the old sounds of long 
e and ei ; for they say per strive for perCeive, and jevare 
for severe ,*• • # * 

• • 

• • * 

• ‘ The pat don he%ave me* was hard and sevare ; * 

*Twas bind him, confine him, he’s the rambler from Glare.' 

. Out Irish wfty of sougrw»mg bo^h ea and long e is 
exemplified in what I heard a man say — a man who 
had* some knowledge of Shakespeare — about a girl 
who* was becoming^omewhat of an old maid : ‘ She’s 
now getting into the sair and y allow laifV • 

Obseave # th3 correct olS. English sound of ie ami 
ee ha| nWt changed: it is the same* at present in 
hfnglaitc? as it was formerly ; and accordingly the 
Irish people always 'sound these correctly. They 1 
npfer sdfy p$aste for priest, belave for believe, indade 
fortndeedfor kape for keep, as some ignorant writers 
settl(fwn? 

Ate is pronounced et by the educated English. In 
^Munster the educated people pronounce it ait ^ 
t Yesterday I ait a good dinner ’ ; and when et is 
heard among |he uneducated — as it generajjy is — It 
is Considered very vulgar. • # 

It appears that m correct old English er was 
sounds ar — Dry den rhymes certain with parting — 
and*this is still retained in correct English in a few 
words, like sergeant , clerk, &c. Oifr people retain the 
old sound in most such words, as sarvant , marchant , 
sartin. But sometimes in their anxiety to avoid this 
vulgarity, they overdo the refinement : so .that you 
wijl hear girls talk mincingly about dei ning a stock- 
ing.** Tiiis is like what happened in the case of one 
of our servant girls who took it in Jo her head that 
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rmdton was a v c ulgar way of pronouncing the word, 
like fudden ’ for 'pudding ; so she set out with her new 
grand pronunciation ; ahd one day rather' astonished 
oufrbytdher by telling him she wanted a small leg of 
matting. I think this vulgarism is heard among the 
English peasantry too : frM)]igh we h#ve the ^onour 
and glory of evolving it independently. 

All over Ireland you will hear the words vault and 
fault sounded vaut and faut . * If I don’t be able to 

shine it will be none of my faut.* jCarleton, as cited by 
Hume.) We have retained this sound from old' 
English : e ' t ~ 

t vl J 

Let him not dare to rent hi? dangerous thought: 

A noble fool was never in a fault [faut]. 

(Pope, cited by Hunte.) 

1. v o 

Goldsmith uses this pronunciation mors »tban 
once ; r but whether he brought it from Ireland or 
took it from classical English writers, by wnom it 
was used (as by Pope) almost down to h‘.s tiirie, it is 
hard tq say. t For instance in ‘ The Deserted Village 9 
he says of the Village Master : — *• 

C a 

* Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught 
The love he bore to learning was in fault 5 [faut]. 


I remember reading many years ago a criticism of 
Goldsmith by a well-known Irish professoi^of English 
literature, in which the professor makes great fun, as'* 
a ‘ superior person/ of the Hibernicism in the above 
couplet, evidently ignorant of the fact, which 
Dr. Hume has well brought out, that it^is classical 
English. * * <J 
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In many parflfe of Munster there is.a tendency »to 
give the ld»g a tjd sound of a in car , father : — * 


# Were I^aris wlMse deeds are vaariyts # 

• • And arbithraather on Ida’s hill. ^ * 

(Old Folk Song — 4 The Colleen Rue.’)* 


The gladiaathers botfftold and darling, 

, Each night and morning to watch the flowers. 

(Old Folk Song — 4 Oastlehyde.’)* 


So, an intelligent peasant, — a born orator, but 
illiterate in so far as he* could neither # read nor 
write, — ttfS £ie that he was a spectaatfior at one of 
O^ConneiU’s Eepeal meetings : and the same man, in 
ref>ly. to a strange* gentleman’s inquiry as to who 
planted m certain wood up the kill, replied that the 
tre^ wfjrejiSt planted — they grew spnntaan-yus. 

I# tiling this is a remnant of the old classical 
teaching dl Munster : though indeed I ought to 
mentftm that the same tendency is fflund in 
Monaghan* where on every possible occasion thS^ 
people give this sound to long a. 

«D before l<5hg u is generally sounded lik^y * as ki 
projuce f(y produce • the Juke gf Wellington, &c. 
Many ^ears ago I knew a fine old gentleman from 
Galway. He wished to make people believe that in 
the old fighting times, when he was a young man, 
}ie was a despgrate gladiaathor ; but he really was a 
gentle cteature who never in all his born days hurt 
man or mortal. Talking one day to some workmen 

in Kildai^, and recounting his exploits, he fold thorn 

• » 


• * For bofti of these songs see my ‘Old Irish Folk Music Md 
Songs.* ^ * 
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^ {‘ 

that he was now ha ni shed* every night by the ghosts 

of al^ tlie min Lie killed in juels. 

So s before Jong n ip sounded Vi: D&n Kiely, a 
well-to-do * r young farmer, told ^ie people -of pur 
neighbourhood that he was now looking out /or a 
wife that would shoot him. This pronunciation is 
however still sometimes !>,ard in words of Correct 
English, as in sure . 

There are some consonants of the Irish language 
which when they come together do not coalesce In 
sound, as they would in an English word, so that 
when they are uttered a very short obscure vpwel 
sound is lieatd between them : and a n^tiv^ Irish 
speaker cannot avoid this. By f a sort of hereditary 
custom this peculiarity fincls its way into our 
pronunciation of hfnglish. Thus firm, is sounded in 
Ireland ferrum — two distinct syllables : 'hhat bird is 
looking for a ivurrum Form (a seat") we call a 
furrwno 

i 

‘ His sire he’d seek no more hor descend to Mammon’s shore, 
Nor venture on the tyrant’s dire alaa-rums , 

? But de^ly place his care on that emblematic fair, 

Till he’d barter coronations for her chaa-rums .’ 

l (Old Folk Song.)^ 

Herb is sounded errub : and we make two. syllables 
of the name Charles [Char-less] . At the time of 
the Bulgarian massacres, I knew a Dublin doctor, 
a Tipperary man, who felt very strongly on the 
subject and was constantly talking about the poor 
Bullugdrians . 

In the County Monaghan and indeed elsewhere 

c c 

♦ See my 1 Oy Irish Folk Music and Songs,’ p. 202. 1 ' 
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iii Ireland, us is sounded huz, which might seeqi 

a Cockney vulgaijism, but I think it is not. * In 
Roscommon^ and in the Muflsfcer coiwitiog a thong 
is c&lleci a Jong . • 9 * 

Chfiw for chew, oncet [wonst] for once , twice d for 
twice, agd height \, sighth , fo** height, sight , which are 
■coiftmon in Ireland, are*all old English survivals. 
Thus i 9l the 4 Faerie Queene’ (Bk. i., Canto iv., 
xxx.) ?— 

* And next to^iim malicious Envy rode 9 
* • Upon * ravenous wcife and still did chaw 

* BlWeen his eunkred teeth a venomous tode.’ 

| • * 

Chaw nif also much used in America. 4 Oust for 
t once is in the Chester Idays * (Lowell) ; and highth for 
height is f<*ind all through ‘ Paradise Lost.’ So also 
we h %WQ m dro$th for drought : — 

• * Like otfier historians I’ll stick to the truth 

While I sing of the monarch who died of the drqptK' 

# # (Sam Lover.) ^ 

Joist* is sounded joice in Limerick; and catch is 
oveiywhere pronounced ketch . • ' , 

The word hither istpronouncefl irf Ireland hether, 
which is the correct old English usage, but long 
since, abandoned in England. Thus in a State 
Paper of 1598, we read that two Qaptains returned 
hether : # and in Spenser’s 4 View,* he mentions a 
4 colony [sent] Hether out of Spaine.’ 


4 An errant knight or any other wight ■ , 

TJhat hether turns his steps.* (* Faerie Queene.’) •» 

V 

Hence vjp have coined the word comether, foy t 
comeJiethtrj to denote a sort of spelLbrought about 
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by coaxing, wheedling, making love, &c.— ^s in the 
phrage 4 she put her comether on |iim, so that he 
married her up, at once.’ 4 There’ll l'iot be® six girls in 
the fair lie’ll not be patting the comethb' on.’ 
(SeuiCas MacManus.) 1 

The family nan$ 4 Birmingham ’ is always made 
Brimmigem in Ireland, wfrfrh is a very old English , 
corruption. In Friar Clyn’s Annals (Latin) written 
in the fourteenth century, the death is recorded in 
1829 of Johannes de Brimegham , i.e., the celebrated 
Sir John Bermingham who defeated Edward Brpceo 
at Faugliart. ' * 

Leap is pronounced lep by our peopft; <md in 
racing circles it is still so pronounced by all’ classes. 
The little village of Leap in the County Cork is 
always called Lep . 

There is a curious tendency among u^ to reverse 
the sounds of certain letters, as for instance r sk and o 
ch. 4 When you’re coming home to-morrow bring 
the spade and chovei , and a pound of butter fresh 
from the shurn, } ‘That shimney doesn t draw the 
<unoke *: r ell.\ So with the letters u ard i. 4 When I 
was crossing the brudge I dropped the sweeping brisk 
into the ruvver .* ‘ I never saw sick a sight.’ But 1 

such words are used only by the very uneducated. 
Brudge for bridge and the like are however o¥ old 
English origin. 4 Margaret, mother of Henry VII, 
writes seche for such * (Lowell). S<J in Ireland:— 

4 Jeslice is all I ax,’ says Mosy in the story ( 4 Ir. Pen. 0 
Mag.) ; r and churries for cherries ( 4 Knocknagow ’). 
(this tendency corresponds with the vulgatfuse of ft in 
London and elsewhere in England. 4 ^he *en has 
just laid a heg$* : 4 he was singing My ’art’s in the ° 
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’ighlands or The Bravd Old Hoak .’ (Washington 

Irving.) * * # 

Squeeze* is padhounced squeedge and crush scroodge 
in Donegal and elsewhere ; but corruptions Jike these 
are^found among the English peasantry— as^may be 
seen in Dickens. # 

* You had better rin& that gfass ’ is heard every- 
where in Ireland: an old English survival; for 
Sh^iespeare and Lovelace have renched for nnced 
{Lowell) : which # with the Irish sound of short e 
before n gives us our word r inshed . • 

Such vjprdS as old , cotd , hold are pronounced by 
the Jristo people ould , cowld, hould (br howlt ) ; gold 
is soiftMed goold and ford foord . I once heard an 
otifWicklow woman say of some very rich people 
* % trhy tfles^ people could ait gooldf These are all 
survivals #of the old English way of pronouncing 
sudh^wotds. In the State Papers of Elizabeth’s time 
you will constantly meet with such words, as hoult 
t Qin&^stronghowlt (hold and stronghold.) . In myboju 
*hood*days»I knew a great large sinewy active woman 
who lived up in the mountain gap u and # who ^fis 
universally known ^ as * Thunder- the cowft from 
Poulaflaikeen ’ ( cowlt for colt) ; •Poulaflaikeen, the 
high pass between Glenosheen and Glenanaar, Co. 
Limerick, for which see Dr. R. D. Joyce’s ‘ Ballads 
of Iysh Chivalry,’ pp. 102, 103, 120. 

. Old Tom Bowlett, a Dublin job gardener, speaking 
to me of the management of fruit trees, recommended 
the use of butchers’ waste. 4 Ah sir’-*-said he, 
wjth a luscious roll in his voice as if he had been 
licking his lips — * Ah sir, there’s nothing for the ?$<jts 
an apple tree like a big tub of fine # rotten ould guts.’ 

rfc 
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Final d is often omitted after l and n : you will 

see ftiis everywhere in Seumas MacManus’s books for 
Donegal. Recently we were told £y the Attendant 
boy at one of c the Dublin seaside batty3 that’the prices 
were — shilling for the hot and sixpence for ^he 
cowl . * So we constantly^ use an ’ for and : in a 
Waterford folk song we har£e 1 Here*s to the%wa$ 
that sails on the yon ’ (the 4 swan ’ being the poet’s 
sweetheart) : and I once heard a man say to another 
in a fair : — 4 That horse is sojmd in win’ ’and 
limb.’ <- 

Short e is always sounded before n ai*l w, and 
sometimes in dther positions, like short 1: 4 |How 
^nany arrived?* 4 Tin min and # five women 1 \ ‘ life 

always smoked a pipe with a long stim. ’ If you 
ask a person for a pin, he will inquire ^Is it 3 fi 
brass pin or a writing pin you want ? * • * • 

Again is sounded by the Irish people cym, ^9ich 
is an old English survival. 4 Donne rhymes again 
, ™ith sin> and Quarles repeatedly with in? (Lowell.)^ 
An Irishman was once landed on the coast of* some 
up knowi* country where they spoke English. Some 
violent political dispute happened to be going bn 
there at the time, ^nd the people eagerly ^sked the 
stranger about his political views \ on which — 
instinctively giving expression to the feelings® he 
brought with him from the 4 ould sod * — he promptly 
replied before making any inquiry — ‘I’m agin the 
Government.’ This story, which is pretty well 
known, is a faked one; but it affords us a good 
illustration. 0 % % 

Vt Onion is among our people always pronounced 
inqion : constantly heard in Dublin. 4 Go out Mike 
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for th e^ingio%8 f J as I once heard a woman say in 
Limeriok. • • • 


• • • 

• * Me* are of differ^it opinions, 

# • Some like leefo and some like inSons 

• • • 

Thie is old 'English ; ‘ in one of Dodsley’s |*ays we 
have onions rhyming with opinions.’ (Lowell.) 

• Tht general* EngtisJ fjfcendency is to put back the 
accent as far from the end of the word as possible. 
But«among our people there is a contrary tendency — 
tb throw forward 4he accent ; as in ex-cel'lent , his 
Ttyc-cel' -lency — Nas-sau' Street (Dublin), *Ar-bu'-tus, 
commute#', fier-e-dit'tary. 

“Tefe •ifach'us though so grand ere the sceptre reached his 
^ii iihand.’ (Old Irish Folk Song.) < 


% In Gtfhglj’s Arithmetic there* was a short section 
on 4he*lavl3 of radiation and of pendulums. When 
I wft^a ttoj I once heard one of the old schoolmasters 
reading out, in his grandiloquent way, # for the 
( peopft grouped round Ar^lpatrick chapel gate after 
Mass,, his ^formidable prospectus of the subjects he 
could teach, among which were * the raddiation of 
light and heat and Jbhe vibrations of swingii% pen- 
joo'lums .’ • The same fine old scholarly pedant once 
remarked tha^ our neighbourhood was a very moun - 
taaW-yus locality. A little later on in my life, when 
I ha^ written some pieces in higfa-flown English — 
as young writers will often do— one of these 
schoolmasters — a much lower class of man than the 
last — said to me by way of compliment : * &h ! Mr. 
Jojrce, you have a fine voca-bulVery 
* Mischievous is in the south accented on the second 
sellable — *Mis-chee'-vous : but I have^come across tins 
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in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. c We accent character on < 
the Second syllable : — 

‘ Said he in a whisper4o my benefactor, 0 

Though good your char>c<fter has been oMhat lad.’ 

^ (Song by Mr. Patrick Murray of Kilfinane,^ 

a schoolmaster of great ability : about 1840). 

One of my school companions once wrote ssi ode 
in praise of Algebra, of which unfortunately I 
remember only the opening line : but this fragment 
shows how we pronounced the word in our* old 
schools in the days of yore : — 

* Hail sweet al -jib' era, you’re my heart’s deUghk’ 

There is a il Irish ballad about tlie f/eojde of 
Tipperary that I cannot lay my hands on, which 
speaks of the 

‘ Tipperary boys, ° 

Although we are cross and contrairy boys/’ ; 

and this word 1 contrairy ’ is universal in JMun&tflr. 

In Tipperary the vowel i is generally sounded oi. 
JMick Hogan a Tipperary boy — he was a' T man, 
indeed — was a pupil in Mr. Condon’s^ school in 
Mitchelstown, with the full rich typical accent. One 
mornihg as he walked in, a fellow pupil, Tom Burke 
— a big fellow too«-with face clown oil (kask over a 
book, said, without lifting his head — to make fun of 
him — * foine day, Mick.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mick as he 
walked past, at tbfe same time laying his hand^on 
Tom’s poll and punching his nose down hard against 
the desk. Tom let Mick alone after that ‘ foine day.* 
Farther ^outh, and in many places all over Ireland, 
they do the reverse : — ‘ The kettle is biling c 
* She smiled on me like the morning sky, * * 

And she won the heart of the prentice^.’ c 
c (Old Irish Polk Song.) 
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# The old English pronunciation of oblige w£s 
obleege : — - * # 

i J)read&lJby fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that tie ne’$r obliged^’ 

• * * • (?OPE.) 

Among the old-fashioned and better-educdted of 
our pedantry yo # u will still hear this old pronuncia- 
tion preserved: — I am v§vy much obleeged to you. 
Ifc is now generally heard in Kildare among all 
classed. A similar tendency is in the sound of 
whine , which in Munster is always made wheen : 

What’s that poor child yfheening for ? ’ also every- 
where hea^ft 1 All danger [of the fever] is now 
pa»t : fig^s over his creesis .’ 

Metathesis, or the oiicinging of the place of a letter 
or ^yllab]^ in a word, is very common among the 
Irish people, *as cruds for curds , girn for grin, purty for 
pretty. * I* heard a man quoting from Shakespeare 
nbout Puck^-from hearsay : he said he must have 
been wonderful fellow, for he could put a,* griddle 
found about the earth in fbrty minutes.’ I knew a 
fellow lhat could never say traveller : it was always 
thrqlliver. * * • % 

There is # a tendency here as Asewliere to shorten 
many words : You will hear garner for gardener , 
ornary for ordinary. The late Cardinal Cullen was 
always spoken of by a friend of jnine who revered 
him, As The Carnal. 

My and by are pronounced me and be all over 
Ireland : Now me boy I expect you home be six o'clock. 

The obscure sound of e and i heard in he A and fir 
is fiprdly known in Ireland, at least among the 
general ru«i # of people. Her is made either herr ox 
hur . They sound sir either surr (to *>hyme with cur), 
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cr serr ; but in this latter case they always give the 
r or rr what is called tie slender sound in Irish, 
which there is no means of indicating by English 
letters. Fir is also sounded either fur or ferr (a fur 
tree or a ferr tree), Furze is pronounced rightly; 
but if ey take it to be a plural, and so you will often 
hear the people say a far bush instead of a furze bush. 

In other classes of ords i before r is mis- 
pronounced. A young fellow, Johnny Brien, 
objected to go by night on a message that would 
oblige him to pass by an empty old house that had 
the reputation of being haunted, because, as he s^id, c 
he was afeard of the spcrrit. 

In like manner, miracle is pronounced fkerrkle. 
Jack Finn — a little busybody c nloted for perpetually 
jibing at sacred things — Jack one day, with innocence 
in his face, says to Father Tom, ‘ Wisha. I’d - be 
terrible thankful entirely to your reverence to tell me 
what a merricle is, for I could never urderstand it.’ 

‘ Oh yes Jack,’ says the big priest good-naturedly, as 
he stood ready equipped for a long ride to a sick call®^- 
poor old Widow Dwan up in the mountain gajl: ‘ Just 
^tell mer exactly how many cows are -grazing in that 
field there behind you.’ Jack* chuckling at the fun 
that was coming bn, turned round to courib, on which 
Father Tom dealt him a hearty kick that cent him 
sprawling about three yards. He gathered himself 
up as best he could ; but before he had time to open 
his mouth the priest asked, 4 Did you Teel that Jack ? * 

‘ Oh Blood-an Yerra of course I did your 

reverence, why the blazes wouldn’t It* ‘Well 
Jack,’ replied Father Tom, benignly, ‘ If you .didn’t 
/gel it — that would be a merricle.' f 
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VfHAPTER. Vlli. 

PROVERBS. 

The Ir^h delighted in sententious maxims and apt 
•illtfstrations compresseJP^into the fewest possible 
wards. • Many of their proverbs were evolved in the 
Irish fanguage, of which a collection with transla- 
tions by John O’Bonovan may be seen in the 
* Dublin Penn> Journal,’ l. 258; another in the 
Rev. Ulic|^ # I^ourke’s Irish Gramma^ ; and still 
anothef.i|i the Ulster Journ. of Archaeology (old 
serkAJay Mr. Robert •MacAdam, the Editor. The 
*sam£ tenancy continued when the people adopted 
the* English^ language. Those that I give here in 
colleQ^ farm were taken from the living lips of tho 
people during the last thirty or forty years. 

‘Be^first in a wood and last in a bog/ *If two 
persons are jpaking their way, one behind the other, 4 
through a wood, the hinder man gets slashed in the 
face.by the spritigy boughs pushed aside by thg first :• 
if through ft bog, the f man behind fan always avoid 
the dangerous holes by seeing the first sink into 
them. # TChis proverb preserves the memory of a 
time when there were more woods* and bogs than 
there are now : # it is translated from Irish. 

In some cases a small amount added on or taken 
off makes a great difference in the result : ‘ An inch 
is a great deal in a man’s nose/ In the Crimea** 
war%** officer happened to be walking past an Irish 
^so^dier on duty, who raised hand to cap to salute** 
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But the hand was only half way when a stray bullet 
whizzed by axd knocked off the cdp without doing 
any injury. Whereupon Paddy, perfectly unmoved, 
stooped dd^n,* replaced tke cap and completed the 
salut^ The officer, admiring his coolness,, said 
‘ That was a narrow .^Jhave my man 1’ * Yes your 

honour : an inch is as good, as a mile.* This is pne 
of our commonest sayings. 

A person is reproved for some trifling harmless , 
liberty, and replies ‘ Oh a catj, can look at a king.’ 

(A translation from Irish.) c 

A person who fails to gfet what he Was striving after 
is often glad to accept something • very inferior : e 
‘When all fruit fails welcome .haws.* ° 

When a person shows no sign of gratfWue' for, 
a good turn as if it passed completely* front his 
memory, people say ‘ Eaten bread is soon fdrgatten.’ 

A person is sent upon some dangerotis mission, 
as whgn the persons he is going to are his deadly . 
enemies : — that is ‘ Sending the goose on a Message 
to the fox’s den.’ * 

If a dishonest avaricious man is ^ut in a position 
'of authority over people from ^vhom he has the power 
to extort money; that is ‘putting the ‘fox to mind , 
the geese.’ „ 0 

‘ You have as many kinds of potatoes oa the 
table as if you t6ok them from a beggarman’^ bag ’ : 
referring to the good old time when beggarmen 
went about and usually got a lyre of potatoes in,, 
each house. 

‘ ‘ No one can tell what he is able to do tijl he 

tries,’ as the duck said when she swallowed^ dead 
'kitten, ' * ♦ 
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You say # to a*man who suffering under some 
sontinued hardship: — 4 This distress ie only tern* 
porary : have* patierfce and thjngs will come round 
3 oon again.’ 4 0 yes indeed ; Live horse t$l you get 
grass.' % 

A person in your employment is not giving 
satisfaction ; and yet yoiuyre loth to part with him 
for another : 4 Better is the devil you know than 
fche*deyf you don’t know.’ 

4 Least said, soonegt mended.’ 

# 4 You spoke too late,’ as the fool said \ghen he 
swaflowed *a £ad* egg, and ITeard the chicken chirp 
going d(^wn #iis* throat. • 

4 Good ^81es bad uppers.’ Applied to a person 
saisea ijlTOi a low to a tiigh station, who did well 
enough whfle Jow, but in his ptesent position is 
overbaariftg And offensive. 

1 h dCne a person some service : and now he 
ill-naturedly refuses some reasonable request. I 
sa^ : 4 (?h wait : apples will grjjw again .’ He answers 
— 4 *Yes if the trees baint cut ’ — a defiant and un- 
grateful answer^as much as to say — you may not 
have* the opportunity # to serve gne, or*I may # not 
want it. • • 

Turf o£ peat scarce iu Kilmallock (Co. Lime- 
rick) : •whence the proverb, 4 A Kilmallock fire — two 
sods anfl a kyraun ’ (a bit broken off of a sod) . 

People are often punished even in this world for 
diheir misdeeds : 4 God Almighty often pays debts 
without money.’ (Wicklow.) . 

I advise you not to do so without the master’s’ 
permission: — ‘Leave is light.’ A very general 
laying. 
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When a person gives much civil talk, makes 
plausible excuses or fair promises, the remark is 
made * Soft words butter no pa'rsnipsd Sometimes 
also 1 Taxk is cheap.’ 

4 person who is too complaisant — 'Over anxious to 
please everyone — is i like Lanna Mochree’s dog — he 
will go a part oi the roachwith e\eryone.’ < (Moran : 
Carlow.) (A witness said this of a policeman in the 
Celbridge courthouse — Kildare — last year, showing 
that it is still alive.) 

4 The first drop of the broth is the hottest’ ; tfye 
first step in any enterprise is usually the hardest. 
(Westmeath.) • t> 

The light, consisting of a single candle, or the jug of 
punch from which the company fill theii^inrolers, 
ought always to be placed on the middltf'of tht* table 
when people are sitting round it : — 4 Puti thb pxiest in 
the middle of the parish.’ ^ ° * 

4 After a gathering comes a scattering.’ 4 A narrow® 
gathering, a broad scattering.’ Both allude to the 
case of a thrifty man who gathers up a fortune during 
a lifetime, and is succeeded by a spendthrift son who 
soon makes ducks <- tnd drakes of the property. * 

No matter how old a man is he can> get a wife if 
he wants one : 4 There never was an old slipper but 
there was an old stocking to match it.’ (Carlow.) 

4 You might as well go to hell with a load as with 
a pahil 9 : 4 You might as well hang for a sheep as 
for a lamb ’ : both explain themselves. A pahil o$ 
paghil is a bundle of anything. (Derry.) 

If a man treats you badly in any way, you threaten 
to pay hinf back in his own coin by saying, 4 The cat 
c hasn’t eaten Qie year yet.’ (Carlow.) <•' u 
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fool and his money are*easily parted/ 

4 A dumb griest*ijever got a parish,’ a£ much as to* 
say if a man*wants a thing lie must ask and strive 
for it* * . 9 • . 

‘A slip of the tongue is no fault of the myid/ 
(Munster.) # 

♦You merely hint*at something requiring no further 
explanation : — ‘ A nod is as good as a wink to a 
•blind horse.* (Sam Lover: but heard everywhere.) 

A*very wise proverb often heard among us is : — 

* Let^well enough alone.* • 

‘ When df nmn is down, down with him ’ : a bitter 
^llusjpn do the * tendency of the world *to trample 
dowq^the unfortunate •aryl, helpless. 

• ‘ The friend that can be bought is not worth 
buying/ # (]&oian : Carlow.) 

4 Tlih life^cfr an old hat is to cock it.’ To cock an 
•old hat Ts to # set it jauntingly on the head with the 
'leaf turned up at one side. (S. E. counties,) 

*^The man that wears the shoe knows where it 
pinches.’* It Is only the person holding any position 
that knows the troubles connected with it. 

‘ Enough and no wa^te is as good as a faist .* * 

• 4 There arS more ways of killing 0 a dog than by 

choking diim with butter.’ Applied when some 
insidicflis cunning attempt that looks innocent is 
made to injure another. 

‘•Well James eftre you quite recovered now ? ’ ‘Oh 
^res, I*m on the baker's list again ’ : i.e., I am well 
and have recovered my appetite. • 

4 An^Irishman before answering a question always 
asks another * : he wants to know why he is asked. 

# Dan O’Loghlin, a working man, djove up to our 
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house one day on an outside car. It was a sixpenny 
tlrive, but rather a long one ; an$ the carman began 
to grumble. Whereupon Dan, in the utmost good 
humour, replied : — * Ob- you lpust take the, little 
potato with the big potato.’ A very apt maxim in 
many of life’s affairs, ^and often heard in and around 
Dublin. t' 

‘ Good goods are tied up in small parcels,,,’ : sajd of 
a little man or a little woman, in praise or mitigation, o 
(Moran : Carlow.) 

* Eary with the hay, there are boys on the ladder*.* 
When a man is on tne top of the stack forking 
down hay, die is warned to look outand be .cargful if 5 
other boys are mounting up the ladder, lest he may 
pitch it on their heads. The proverb "is uttered 
when a person ft incautiously giving expression to 
words likely to offend some one present. (Moran : 
Carlow.) r . 

Be cautious about believing the words of a man 0 
speaking ill of another against whom he h$£> a 
grudge: * Spite never spoke well.’ (Moran r Carlow.) 
Don’t encroach too much on a privilege or it may 
* be withdrawn : don’t ask to# much or you may get 
nothing at all Covetousness bursts die bag.’ 0 
Three things not to be trusted— a cow’s horn, a 
dog’s tooth, and a horse’s hoof. 

Three disagreeable things at home : — a scolding 
wife; a squalling child ; and a smoky chimney. • 
Three good .things to have. I heard this given aft 
a to?st exactly as I give it here, by a fine old 
* 'gentleman of the old times * Here’s that wo may 
always have a clam shirt ; a clane conscience and a 
Cc guinea in our pocket.’ 0 ° 
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*tlere is Another toast. A*liappy little family parfcv 
round the farmer’® fire with a big jug on the table (a 
jug of what, ’do ycfti think ?) *The old .blind piper is 
the happiest of all, .and hofding up his gldtes says : — 

• Here%, if this be war may we never have p*ace.’ 

(Edw. Walsh.) ^ # , 

, Three^hings no persoffSfever* saw : — a highlander’s 
kn®ebuckle, a dead ass, a tinker’s funeral. 

» 1 Take care to lay by for the sore foot’ : i.e., Provide 

against accidents, against adversity or want ; against 
Mie^ainy day. # ^ # 

When /oirimpute another person’s actions to evil 
•or ipvwrtliy fnotives : that is ‘measuring other 
peojjJe’s corn in your'own bushel.’ 

• A person has taken some unwise step : another 
expresses # liis •intention to do a similar thing, and 
you sftv : — ‘.fine fool is enough in a parish.’ 

*In the m®ldle of last century, the people of 

• Carlo w^and its neighbourhood prided themselves on 
bcipg able to give, on the spur of the moment, toasts 
suitable to ttfe occasion. Here is one such : 4 Here’s 
to the herring# that never took a bait;’; a* toast 
reflecting on some ptrson preset who had teen 

• made a foolSf in some transaction. (Moran: Carlow.) 

‘A mam cannot grow rich without his wife’s 
leave as much as to say, a farmer’s wife must co- 
operate* to ensure success and prosperity. (Moran : 
Carlow.) # 

• When something is said that has a meaning under 
the surface the remark is made ‘ There’s gravel in 
that> 

* Phy people barefoot in cold frosty weather, « 

But don’t make them boots with other people’s leather,’ 
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That is to say; don’t be generous at other people’s 
expense. Many years ago this proverb was quoted by 
the late Serjeant Armstrong in addressing a jury in 
WickloV. 

‘A ’wet night: a dry morning’: said to a man 
who is craw -sick— thirsty and sick — after a night’s 
boozing. (Moran : Carlo\V.) 

This last reminds me of an invitation I O'nce got 
from a country gentleman to go on a visit, folding * 
out as an inducement that he would give me * a dry 
bed and a wet bottle.’ . ° 

4 If kte’s npt fishing he’s mending Ins, nets* : said 
of a man who always makes # careful preparations ° 
and lays down plans for any 'enterprise he.™°y have 
in view. c 

4 If he had a shilling in his pocket ii’^rou’d burn a 
hole through it ’ : said of a man who canhot, keep his 
money together — a spendthrift. 

4 A bird with one wing can’t fly ’ : said to a person 
to make him take a second glass. (Moijan : Carlow.) 

Protect your rights : 4 Don’t let your bone go with 
the dbg.’ ^ 

4 An old dog fpr a hard roa£ ’ : said in commenda- 
tion of a wary person who has overcome some diffi- 
culty. Hard in this proverb means » J difficulfc.’ 
(Moran : Carlow.) 

4 No use sending a boy on a man’s errand**: Don’t 
be satisfied with inadequate steps when undertaking 
a difficult work : employ a sure person to carry out 
& hard task. 

Oh however he may have acted towards you he has 
“been a good friend to me at any rate ;■ and I go o by g 
the old saying 4 Praise the formas you find it.* This 
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pfoverb is^a translation froiti the Irish. It refers to 

a time when bfidges were less general than novf; 
and rivers w«re caftimonly crossed, by fords — which 
wer§ sometimes safe, sometimes dangerqps, accord- 
ing teethe weather. * 

4 Threatened dogs live long/ Abuses often go on 
for, a ldhg time, *thougtwjpeople are constantly com- 
plaining and threatening to correct them. (Ulster.) 

lie # who expects a legacy when another man dies 
thinks* the time long k 4 It is long waiting for a dead 
jnan’s boots.’ (Moran : Carlow.) # 

A person # wal ting impattently for something to 
come o$ alWayo thinks the time longer than usual: — 
‘A watcttdQ pot never boils.’ 

• ‘*A pOtft man must tiave a poor wedding * : people 

must*live atcc^’ding to their meanS. 

* I«cofild # carry my wet finger to him ’ : i.e. he is 
J^pre jjJrfcsertt^but I won’t name him. 

‘ Oh that’s all as I roved out 7 : to express unbelief 
i^ whffc someone says as qjaite unworthy of credit. 
In* allusion 4o songs beginning 4 As I roved out,* 
which are generally fictitious. 

4 Your father was a^bad glaziei/: said*to a person 1 
who is standing in one’s light. • 

4 As t^e old tjpck crows the young cock learns ’ : 
genetully applied to a son who follows the evil 
examplp of his father, • 

A person remarks that the precautions you are 
► taking in regard to a certain matter are unnecessary or 
excessive, and you reply 4 Better be sure thanjsorry.’ 

4 She has a good many nicks in her horn * : saift 
of a girl who is becoming an old maid. A cow is 
'said to have* a nick in her horn for every year. 

A * # 
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A man of property gets into hopeless edebt arfd 
difficulty by nbglecting his business^ and his creditors 
sell him out. J Well, how did he got ouif of it ? ’ asks 
a neighbour. * Oh, he got out of it just by a break- 
up, ast^Katty got out of the pot , 1 This is how /Katty 
got out of the pot. % Ono day at dinner in the kitchen 
Katty Murphy the servant* girl sat down bn a, big 
pot (as I often saw women do) — for seq^s wgre 
scarce ; and in the middle of the dinner, through 
some incautious movement, dq,wn she went. She 
struggled to get up, but failed. Then the others, 
came to help her, and tugged and pulled and tried in 
every way, b‘ut had to give it up ; till at last one of 
them brought a heavy hammer, and witfi one blow 
made smithereens of the pot. 

‘ Putting a thing on the long finger! means ppst- 
poning it. 

On the evil of procrastination : — ‘ Timemoigh lost 
the du^ks.’ The ducks should have been secured at 
once as it was known that a fox was prowling 1 " about. 
But they were not, and 

* Will you was never a good fehow.’ The bad 
felloW says * Will you have sorpe lunch ?* (while there 
is as yet nothing on the table), on the chance that 
the visitor will say ‘ No, thank you.’ T}ie good 
hospitable man asks no questions, but has the food 
brought up and placed before the guest. 

‘ Cut the gad next the throat ’ : that is to say, 
attend to the most urgent need first. You find a man 
hanging by a gad (withe), and you cut him down to 
fcave him. Cutting the gad next the throat explains 
itself. v 
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if by degrees as lawyers go to heaven.’ (Moran : 
Carlow.) t * 

‘ That’s nbt a good fit,’ a:* the serpen t^said when 
he awaliowed a bu$k goat,1iorns and all. • . 

Tiite and patience would bring a snail to Africa. 

‘The cold stone leaves tlie»wat$r on St. Patrick’s 
Pay.* ^Jbout the 17th?Jfarch (St. Patrick’s Day), 
thp wiper’s cold is nearly gone, and the weather 
generally takes a milder turn. 

9 There are more turners than dishmakers ’ ; 
«ne$ning, there may be many members of % profes- 
sion, butf o*ly few of them excel in it : usually 
pointed at %onfe particular professional # man, who is 
considered not clever. . It is only the most skilful 
•turners Tffat can make wooden dishes. 

A person who talks too much cannot escape saying 
things now • and then that would be better left 
ivasai3£— ‘ TJ^ie mill that is always going grinds 
coarse and fine.’ • 

• * If you lie down with dogs you will get up with , 
fleas.’ : it ycfh keep company with bad people you 
will contract tl#)ir evil habits. (Moran ; Car\pw.) , 

Ifyoudoa kindnesstjdon’t mar it by any unpleasant 
drawback : In other w r ords do a kind ?tct graciously : — 
‘If you# give away an old coat don’t cut off the 
buttons.’ 

Two*good things : — A young man courting, an old 
man smoking :• Two bad things : — An old man 
> courting, ayoung man smoking. (MaeCall: Wexford.) 

What is the world to a man when his wife is ^ 
widow. 

Giving help where it is needed is ‘ helping the lamp, 
r d<% over the stile.’ 9 

(f> ; r ^ 
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* Leave him to God ’ : ineaning don’t yon attempt 
to* punish him for the injury he has done you : 
let God deal with him. Often* cariied too far 
among^us.V 

A l^rd man at driving a bargain : — 4 He always 
wants an egg in the penn’orth.’ (Kildare.) 

A satirical expression .regarding a clo'oe-fisted 
ungenerous man : — ‘ If he liad only an egg he’d give 
you the shell.’ (Kildare.) 

A man wishes to say to another that they are both 
of about4he same age ; and this is how he expresses 
it’: — ‘When I die of old age you may quake with 
fear.’ (Kildftre.) '' 

Speaking of a man with more resources tiian 
one : — ‘ It wasn’t on one leg St. Patrick came' to 
Ireland.’ ' , " * 

When there is a prospect of a good harvest, oj any 
mark of prosperity: — ‘That’s no si^n * oi* '%maH 
potatoes.’ (Kildare.) 

Your friend is in your pocket. (Kildare.) * n 

[As a safe general principle] : — ‘ If anybody asks 
you, s^y you don’t know.’ T 

* A good run is better than a, bad stand.’ When it 
becomes obvious that you cannot defend your posi- 
tion (whatever it is), better yield 0 than encounter 
certain defeat by continuing to resist. (Queens- 
town.) 

A man depending for success on a very uncertain 
contingency : — ‘ God give you better meat than a 
running hare.’ (Tyrone.) 

To express the impossibility of doing two incon- 
sistent things at the same time : — * You can’t whistle 
and chaw meal.’ g 

o 
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• A mai*who lias an excels of smooth plausible talk 
is 4 too sweet to*J)e wholesome.’ * * 

4 The fo£ has* a good name iff his own parish.' 
Tb^y say that a fgx does dot prey on tha» fowjs in his 
own |neighb<3urhood. 0*ften said of a rogue^ whose 
friends are trying to whitewash him. 

i A bfkck hen lays whffy? eggs.’ A man with rough 
n^anne^s often has a gentle heart and does kindly 
actions. 

•Much in the same sense : — 4 A* crabtree has a 
•sw^et blossom.' * 

A per{?on«wlio lias smooth words and kind profes- 
sions for 8tli6rs, but never acts up t& them, ‘has 
a hand* %r • everybody but a heart for nobody.' 
(Afunste^ 

A" person readily finds a lost article when it is 
misSfed, an!! is suspected to have hidden it him- 
self ‘ the Pooka writes he can read-' 

(Munster.) 

• % A man is making no improvement in his character, 
or circumstances but rather the reverse as he 
advances in life : — ‘ A year older and a year ^orse.' 9 
4 A shut mouth catches no flies.’ Much the*same 
as the English 4 Speech is silvern, lienee is golden.' 

. To the same effect is 4 Hear and see and say 
nothftig.' 

A fool and his money are easily parted. 

•Oh I see you ‘expect that Jack (a false friend) will 
stand at your back. Yes, indeed, ‘he'll stand at 
your back while your nose is breaking.' • 

4 ¥ou wouldn’t do that to your match ' as Micls 
SheeSy sa$ to the fox. Mick Sheedy the gam$-. 
kfleper had a hut in the woods whe$e he often took 
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shelter and rested and smoked. 0n6 day,, when l*e 
h&d arrived at the doorway he saw* a fox sitting at 
the little fire warming himself. Mic/k' instantly 
spread hinipelf out in the doorway to prevent escape. 
And sp they continued to look at each other. last 
Reynard, perceiving that some master-stroke was 
necessary, took up in his mouth one of a fine^pair of 
shoes that were lying in a corner, brought it over, 
and deliberately placed it on the top of the fire. We 
know the rest I * (Limerick.) . «■ 

‘ Thera’s a hole in the house * ; meant to convey 
that there is a tell-tale listening. (Mea* f li.)» 

We are inclined to magnify distant cr oply half 
known things : ‘ Cows far off have long hbhis.’ 

‘ He’ll make Dungarvan shake’: meaning- he* will 
do great things, cut a great figure. NoV generally 
said in ridicule. (Munster.) v, 

A man is told something extraordinary Th^t 
takes the coal off my pipe’ ; i.e. it surpasses all I 
have seen or heard. , ' 

A man fails to obtain something he? wasdooking 
after—a house or a farm to rent — a cow to buy — a 
girl ‘he wished to marry, &c.-p-and consoles himself 
by reflecting or saying : — ‘ There’s as good fish in the 
say as ever was caught.’ 

Well, you were at the dance yesterday — whe* were 
there ? Oh ‘ all the world and Garrett Reilly * were 
there. (Wicklow and Waterford.) 

When a fellow puts on empty airs of great conse- 
quence, you say to him, ‘ Why you’re as grand as 
Mat Flanagan with the cat 1 : always said contemp- 
tuously. Mat Flanagan went to London one -time, 
kfter two yearg he came home on a visit ; but he was 
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now transformed into such a mass of grandeur that 
he did not recognise any of the old* surroundings. 
He didn’t {mow* what the *old cat,, was. ‘Hallo, 
mother, ’ said he « with a* lofty air a»S a .killing 
Cockiley accent, ‘ What’s yon long-tailed fey^w in 
yon cawner ? ’ • , 

A pei^on reproacliing%nother for something wrong 
says r The back of my hand to you,’ as much as to 
say * I refuse to shake hands with you.* 

To a person hesitating to enter on a doubtful 
enterprise which looks fairly hopeful, another says : — 
Go on J*acli$ try your fortune : ‘ faint heart never 
woij fak la&y.* 

£ person who is a’bcyij; to make a third and deter- 
mined attempt at anything exclaims (in assonantal 
rhyme) : — •• 

e # * * First and second go alike : 

r f The third throw takes tho bite/ 

I express myself confident of outfitting or -circum- 
venting a certain man who is notoriously cautious*, 
and wide-a\fake, and the listener says to me : — 4 Oh, 
what a chanoe you have — catch a iqeasel «< asleep * # 
(general). * c 

In connexion with this may tte given another 
proverbs of a notoriously wide-awake cautious man, 
it is* said : — 4 He sleeps a hare’s sleep — with one eye 
open.’* For it was said one time that weasels were 
ill the habit of sucking the blood of hares in their 
sleep ; and as weasels had much increased, the hares 
took to the plan of sleeping with one eye at «a tim$ ; 

* anti when that’s rested and slep enough, they open 
it and shi$ the other.’ (From 4 The Building 
Mourne.’ by Dr. Robert Dwyer Joyc^,) 
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This last perpetuates ° a legend * as old as ofir 
literature. In one of the ancienf Irish classical 

e , 

tales, the story is told ©of a young lad/’so beautiful 
that all th£ r young chiefs of the territory weredn Jove 
with her and laying plans to take her off. S*) her 
father, to defeat them, .slept with only one eye at a 
time. r e , 


CHAPTER IX. 

* C • 

A « _ * 

EXAGGERATION AND REDUNDANCE. 

° . 1 ° c 

I have included both in this Chapter, fof *they' are 

nearly related ; and it is often hard to draw-ar precise , 
line of distinction. ' * 

We in Ireland are rather prone to exaggeration, 
perhaps more so than the average run bf ptfople^s. 
Very often the expressions are jocose, or the person 
is fully conscious of the exaggeration ; but in \1um9- 
' rous cases there is no joke at all : but downright 
seriousness : all which will be seen in the following 
r exaiup 5 es. ^ / 

A common saying about a person of* persuasive 
tongue or with a beautiful voice in singing : — ‘ He 
would coax the birds off the bushes/ This is borrowed 
from the Irish. In the ‘ Lament of Richard Cantillon ’ 
(in Irish) he says that at the musical voice of the 
lady ‘ the seals would come up from the deep, the 
stag down from the mist-crag, and the thrush from 
the tree/ (Petrie : * Anc. Mus. of Ireland/) (4 
Of a noted liar and perjurer it was said ‘He would 
Swear that a coal -porter was a canary/ « 
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• A man *vho is unlucky, $ith whom everything goes 
wrong : — * If thlj man got a hen to hfftch duck eg$s, 
the young’ ducks* would be drowned.^ Or again, ‘ If 
that imn sowed gats in £ field, a crop** of jturnips 
woul4 come*up/ Or : ‘ He is always in tly field 
when luck is on the road/ * # 

Ihe following* expre*§ton is often heard : — ‘ Ah, 
olfl Janjps Buckley is a fine piper : I'd give my eyes to 
be listening to him/ 

That fellow is so (iirty that if you flung him against 
*a \jall he’d stick. (Patterson: Ulster.) • 

Two ydung men are aboufc to set off to seek their 
fortune, ldkviftg their young brother Rory to stay 
with their mother. • B,ut Rory, a hard active merry 
• cufe litti^fellow, proposes to go with them : — * I’ll 
follow ye to the world’s end/ On which the eldest 
says<o fiin*-*-a half playful threat : — 1 You presump- 
tuous # lTttle g,tomy of a barebones, if I only see the 
size of a thrush’s ankle of you follyin’ us on the road, 
lill tirfn back anS bate that* wiry and freckled little « 
carcase • of yf>urs into frog’s-jelly ! ’ (Robert Dwyer 
Joyce : i The building of Mourne/) m m * 
‘Did Johnny give ♦you any erf his sugar-stick?’ 

‘ Oh not vfiry much indeed : harefly the size of a 
thrush’s#ankle/ • This term is often used. 

Of*a very morose sour person you will hear it 
said If that man looked at a pail of new milk 
he’d turn it intb curds and whey/ 
i A very thin man, or one attenuated by sickness : 

' — * You could blow him off your hand/ • % 

A#poor fellow complains of the little bit of meat 
he gdt for his dinner : — * It was no more than a daisy, 
9 itf a bull’s mouth 1 9 Another sayg of his dinner 
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when it was in his stomacfh ‘ It wa& no lpore thata 
a snidge in tlie> Glen of the Downs.’ ' 

Exhorting a messenger to be ^iick Don’t be 
there till you’re back again.’ Another way ‘ Now 
run as quick as you can, and if you falbdon’t T^ait to 
get upV Warning a person to be expeditious in any 
work you put him to:— ‘Now dont let gr*ss grow 
under your feet.’ Barney urging on the ass to go 
quickly: — ‘Come Bobby, don’t let grass grow ( under 
your feet.’ (« Knocknagow.’) • 

If a person is secretly very willing to go to a placq^ 

— as a lover to the house 1 of the girl’s paints: — ‘ liou 
could lead him there with a h alter of enow.’ f t 

* Is this razor sharp ? ’ ‘ Sharp I— why ’ tw'ould 

shave a mouse asleep .’ ' , 

A lazy fellow, f6nd of sitting at the tfre, has the 
A B C on his shins , i.e. they are blotched Vvitb. the 
heat. v u fy 

Of an inveterate talker -.—That man would talk , 
the teeth out of a saw. , w ^ Ci 

A young fellow gets a great fright : — ‘olt frightened 

* him out of a year’s growth.’ 

* When Nancy s^w the master so $ngry she was 
frightened out of her wits : or frightened out of her , 
seven senses. When I saw the hoi;se ride over him 

I was frightened out of my life. u 

A great liar, b6ing suddenly pressed for an ( answer, 
told the truth for once. He told the truth because 
he was shook for a lie ; i.e. no lie was ready at hand. , 
Shook,, to be bad, in a bad way : shook for a thing, 
to be badly in want of it and not able to get it. „ 

Of a very lazy fellow: — He would not knock a 
‘fioaloff his foot: i.e. when a live coal* happens oto^ 
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fftll on liin foot while sittirfg by the fire, he wouldn't 

take the trouble* J;o knock it off. • • 

Says the Mragen to Man^s : — ‘ If ever I see you 
hei£ again I'll h^ng a qucfrter of you o£ every tree 
in thl wood. 4 (Crofton Croker.) 

If a person is pretty badly hurt, or suffer!? hard- 
ship, h8*s kilt (Ifilled) fellow gets a fall and his 
fyend gomes up to inquire : — ‘ Oh let me alone I'm 
kilt and speechless.' I heard a Dublin nurse say, 
*Oh I'm kilt mincing these four children.' ‘The 
•blgody throopers are coming to kill and quarther an’ 
murther # ev#ry* mother’s sflwl o’ ye.’ (B. D, Joyce.) 
The parloifr bfcll rings impatiently for the third time, 
and Lowry Looby thg .servant says, ‘ Oh murther 
► there gcffis the bell again, I’ll be kilt entirely.’ 
(Qefald Griffin.) If a person is really badly hurt he's 
murthered tfitirely. A girl telling about a fight in a 
fair On^poor boy was kilt dead for three hours 
on a car, breathing for all the world like a gorpse I ’ 
• # Iffou don’t stop your abuse I’ll give you a shirt 
full of Sore tones. 

Yes, poor Jack was once well off, but now he 
hasn’t as much money as jyould jingle *m a* 
tombstone? • 

That# cloth i« very coarse : why you could shoot 
straps through it. 

Streng dislike : — I don’t like a* bone in his body. 

• 1 Do you knGw Bill Finnerty well ? ' ‘Oh indeed 
I know every bone in his body,' i.e. I know him and 
all his ways intimately. • 

A man is low stout and very fat : if you met hifh 
in the stregt you'd rather jump over him than walk 
rbund him. # 
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He knew as much Latin as if ho swallowed a 
dictionary. (Gerald Griffin.) c 

The word , destroy is very often used to characterize 
any trifling' damage easily remedied: — That ( car 
splashed me, and my coat is all destroyed. 

4 They kept me dancin’ for ’em in the kjtchen,’ 
says Barney Broderick, 4 tflf I hadn’t a leg. to put’ 
under me.’ ( 4 Knocknagow.’) 

This farm of mine is as bad land as ever a crow 
flew over. 

He’s great a rogue as f ever stood in shoe-leather. ° 

When Jack heard the news of the iponey that 
was coming to him he was jumping out of his skin 
with delight. « ^ 

I bought these hooks at an auction, >nd I, got 
them for a song : in fact I got thorn for half 
nothing. n 

Very bad slow music is described as the tune the 
old cow died of, 

A child is afraid of a dog : 4 Yerra he^ won’t 
touch you’: meaning 4 he won’t bite you.’ 

< A men having a very bad aim in shooting; — 

4 He wouldn’t hit a hole in a ladder.’ 

Carleton’s blind fiddler says to a young girl : 4 You 
could dance the Colleen dhas dhown \_ a jig] upon a 
spider’s cobweb without breaking it.’ 

An ill-conducted man : — 4 That fellow would 
shame a field of tinkers.’ The tinkers of sixty 
years ago, who were not remarkable for their honesty 
0£ goo<T conduct, commonly travelled the country in 
companies, and camped out in fields or wild places, 
c cl was dying to hear the news ; i.e. oxcessively 
anxious. < 
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* Wherp an* Englishnfian will say ‘I shall be 
pleased to accept your invitation*/ an Irishman 
will say *C will*be delighted to accept/ &c. 

^Mufck Fraher ia always eating gaxtick^and his 
bret|ih has a torrible smell — a smell of garlic^ strong 
enough to hang your hat on* 

mean thi$: : — HVd steal a halfpenny out of a 
blind beggarman’s hat. (P. Iieilly : Kild.) 

A m dexterous thief: — He’d steal the sugar out of 
your punch. # 

An inveterate horse thief : — Throw a hitter in his 
grave aUd lie’ll start up anti steal a horse. 

Of ^.n fcnptous and dexterous thief V-‘ He’d steal 
the crdsk off an ass’s hack/ combining skill and 
pfofanaukm. According to the religious legend the 1 
back of tile gss is marked with a cross ever since the 
day* of oujiLord’s public entry into Jerusalem upon 
^n ^ 

A man who makes unreasonably long, visits — 
^jvho^ut stays his welcome.: — 4 If that man- went to g. 
wedding lie*d wait for the christening. 

I once ask^d a young Dublin lady friend yas she 
angry at not getting an invitation to the £arty : 

‘ Oh I was fit to be tied.’ A cammon expression 
among # us to express great indignation. 

^person is expressing confidence that a certain 
good thing will happen which will bring advantage 
to everyone, b*t which after all is very unlikely, and 
someone replies : — ‘ Oh yes : when the sky falls 
we’ll all catch larks.’ . 

A useless unavailing proceeding, • most unlikely 'to 
be attended with any result, such as trying to per- 
suade a person who is obstinately bejnt on having His 
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own way : — ‘ You might as well be whistling jjgs to a 
milestone * [expecting it to dance]. 

‘ Would you kr\ow him if you saw him ?* ‘ Would 
I know lii*m !— why ‘I’d know his skip in a tan-yard’ 
— ‘ I’d k^iow his shadow on a furze-bush \ * 

A person considered very rich : — That man is^ 
rotten with money . He doesp ,v t lolow what '«o dp 
with his money. 

You gave me a great start : you put the heart 
across in me: my heart jumped into my mouth. 
The people said that Miss Mary Kearney put the 
heart across in Mr. Lowe, the young Englishman 
visitor. (‘ Km>cknagow.’) r ,, 

I heard Mat Ilalahan the tailor say to a man who 
had just fitted on a new coat : — That coal? iits you 
just as if you were melted into it. „ * , 

He is as lazy as the dog that always puts liis head 
against the wall to bark. (Moran: Carlojy.) 

In running across the field where the young people 
were congregated Nelly Donovan trips and falls : and# 
iJilly Heffernan, running up, says : — ‘ OL Nelly did 
you falla comp here till I take you up.’ (‘ Knock- 
nagow.’) a 

1 The road flew 'cinder him,’ to express the swift- 
ness of a man galloping or runningr afoot. 

Bessie Morris was such a flirt that Barney 
Broderick said she’d coort a haggard of sparrows. 
Knocknagow.’) 

( I wish I were on yonder hill, 

’Tis there I’d sit and cry my fill, 

Till ev’ry tear would turn a mill. 

( Shool Aroon : * Old Irish F6lk Song.’) 0 
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£ut afte» all this is not lialf so great an exagge- 
ration as what th\ cultivated English $oet wrote 


# • I foujid her on flic floor » ^ 

III all the *torm of grief, yet beautiful, 

louring forth tears at such a lavish rate, * 

Tha^were the vyorld on fire it might ^iave drowned 

• The wrath of Heaven anil* quenched the mighty ruin. 


• * 

A g^eat dandy wears his hat on three hairs of 
his,hea’d. ' » 

# said such funny things that the company were 
splitting tJieirmsides laughing.' 

» Matt JDorfbvafn (in 4 Knocknagow ’) £ays of his 
potatoes fhat had fine ,stalks but little produce— 
desavers as rfe called thejm — Every stalk of ’em would 
mak^a raft*er«for a house. But put the best man 
in the* pari^fl to dig ’em and a duck would swallow- 
alLhe’S*be to turn out from morning till 

'night. , 

Ji>o lifetimes distinct numbers come in where they 
hardly apply.* Not long ago I read in an article in 
the 4 Daily Maili by Mr. Stead, of British ‘^liips 
all oVSer the seven seas* So also* here at home* we 
read 4 round the four seas of Ireland * (which is right 
enough) f^nd 4 You care for nothing in the world but 
you* tfwn four bones ’ (i.e. nothing but yourself). 

4 Come on then, old beer-s wilier, and try yourself 
against the four ttones of an Irishman ’ (R. D. Joyce : 
• The House of Lisbloom.’) Four bones in this sense 
is very common. * 

A person meeting a friend for the first time after 
a long # interval says 4 Well, it’s a cure for sore eyes^ 
4o $ee you.’ 4 1 haven’t seen you now fpr a month of 
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Sundays,’ meaning a lon^' time. A month qf Smidctys 
is c thirty-one Sundays — seven or eight months. 

Said jokingly of a person with very big feet : — He 
wasn\ behind the door Anyway when the feet were 
giving, out. 

When a man has to use the utmost exertion to 
accomplish anything or to* escape a danger^he says : 

‘ That business put me to the pin of my collar.’ The 
allusion is to a fellow whose clothes are falling off 
him for want of buttons and pir,s. At last to prevent 
the final catastrophe he has to pull out the bra^ 
pin that fastens his collar and pin waistcoat and 
trousers-band together. ‘ 

A poor woman who is abput to bea’obb^d shrieks 
out for help ; when the villain says to fter : — ‘‘iSfo f - 
another word or I’ll stick you likeji pig and give you 
your guts for garters.’ (‘ Ir. Penny Magazine. 

A man very badly off— all in rags: — -‘‘lie has 
forty-f?ve ways of getting into his coat now.’ 
(MacCall: Wexford.) ,, v 

A great miser — very greedy for moix^y : — He 
hear<J the money jingling in his ipother’s pockets 
before he was born (MacCall, - Wexford.) 

A drunken man is a tenible curse 1 , 

But a drunken woman is tw’ce as worse ; 

For she’d drink Lough Erne dry. * 

(MacCall.) 

To a person who habitually uses unfortunate 
blundering expressions : — ‘You never open your 
mouth but you put your foot in it.’ 

A girl to express that it is unlikely she will oyer be 
married says : * I think, miss, my husband’s intended 
mother died an old maid.’ (‘ Penelopd'm Ireland . ’) 0 
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A young «nan speaking of* his sweetheart says, in 
the words of, the song : — % • 

* * 

4 1 love the ground she walks upon, mav'ournten gyl mochree 1 
(thou iaSf fove of piy hedrt). * 

• 

A conceited pompous fellow, approaches : — ‘^EJere 
cqmos ha'ff the town ! ’ A* translation from the Irish 
leafy an bpaile . 

Billy. Heffernan played on his fife a succession of 
jigshnd reels that might ‘cure a paralytic ’ [and set 
him^lancing]. (‘ Knocknagow.’) * 

In ‘ Knockaagdw ’ Billy H&ffernan being requested 
to plaj oil hil fife longer than he considered reason- 
ably asked did* they thiqk that he had the bellows of 
Jack Delan^ the blacksmith in his stomach ? 

Said of a great swearer : — He’d swear a hole in an 
iron pbt.’ ** 

Of another,; — 4 He’d curse the bladder out of a 
goat.' 

Qf sxill another : — 4 He could quench a candle at 
the othef side' of the kitchen with a curse.’ 

A person is much puzzled, or is very much elated, 
or his mind is disturbed for any reason : — 1 He doesn’t 
know whetlfer it is on his head or his heels he’s 
standing.^ % 

A penurious miserable creature who starves himself 
to hoard up : — He could live on the 'smell of an oil- 
rag. (Moran : O&rlow.) 

1 A man complaining that he has been left too long 
fasting says : — ‘ My stomach will think that my 
throftt is cut.’ (MacCall : Wexford.) * 

‘ Do you y ke the new American bacon ?’ * Oh not 
at 'all: I tried it once and that’s enough for me: ^ 
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wouldn't touch it with d tongs' Very common #nd 
always used hi depreciation as here: 

We in Ireland are much inclined to Redundancy in 
our speech. It is quite ’‘observable — especially to an 
outsider — that even in our ordinary conversation and 
in answering simple -questions we use more words 
than we need. We hardlwever confine oiAselves to 
the simple English yes or no ; we always answer by 
a statement. 4 Is it raining, Kitty?’ 4 Oh no sir, 
it isn’t raining at all.’ 4 Are you going to the" fair 
to-day ? ’ 4 No indeed I am not.’ 4 Does your fythrr 

keep on the old busine^ still ? * 4 Oh yrs cbrtainly he 
does: how "could he get on without it r * 4 Did last 

night’s storm injure your houso ?’ 4 Ah yttu may well 
say it did.’ A very distinguished Dublin c 3cholar°and 
writer, having no conscious leanings whatever 
towards the Irish language, mentioned, to mi once 
that when he went on a visit to some fri&hds, in 
England they always observed this peculiarity in his 
conversation, and often laughed at his roundabout 
expressions. He remarked to me — ^nd an acute 
remark it was— that he supposed there must be some 
peculiarity of this kind in the Irish language ; in 
which conjectune he was quite correct. For this 
peculiarity of ours — like many others — is borrowed 
from the Irish language, as anyone may see for him- 
self by looking through an Irish book of question and 
answer, such as a Catechism. 4 Is the Son God ? ’ 

4 Yes Certainly He is. * 4 Will God reward the good and v 
punish the wicked ? ’ 4 Certainly : there is no doubt 

He will.* ‘Did God always exist?’ 4 He 'did; 
because He has neither beginning nor end.’* And 
questions and 0 answers like these— from DonleVy’ao 
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IriSh Catechism for instance— might be given to any 
length. * # *.. 

But in many other ways w€Pshow on? tendency to 
this .woipdy overflow — still deriving our manuerism 
from tie Irish # language — that is to say, from modern 
and middle Irish. For in very gld Irish — of the 
t^nth, elfventh, and earlier centuries .for instance, 
th^tend^icy is the very reverse. In the specimens 
of thisarery old language that have come down to us, 
theVords and phraser are so closely packed, that it 
i^ipgpossible to translate them either into English or 
Latin by an espial number o? words.* But this old 
language is foo far off from us to have any influence 
in our present every-day. English speech ; and, as 
already remarked, we derive this, peculiarity from 
modern Iristi,«r from middle Irish through modern. 
Here^s a specimen in translation of over- worded 
modern Irish* (Battle of Gavra, p. 141), a type of 
what was very common*: — ‘ Diarmuid himself {fight- 
ing continued in the enjoyment of activity, strength, 
and vigbur, f witliout intermission of action, of 
weapons, or of power ; until at length he jdealt & full 
stroke of his keen hard?* tempered Sword on the king’s 
head, by whfch he clove the skull, Jnd by a second 
stroke swopt his fcead off his huge body.’ Examples 
like tlfts, from Irish texts, both modern and middle, 
might be multiplied to any extent. 


• * See the interesting remarks of O’ Donovan in PrdUhce to 
‘Battle of Magh Rath,’ pp. ix-xv. Sir Samuel Ferguspn also 
has sgme valuable observations on the close packing of th£* 
very ol£ Irish language, but I cannot lay my hands on them. 
From him I qmote (from memory) the remark .about translating 
^)14 Irish into English or Latin. • 

* *2 
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But let us now have a look at some of jour Angio- 
Irish redundancies, mixed up as they often are with 
exaggeration. 0 A man* was going to dig by night 
for a ^treasure, which of course had a supernatural 
guarc^an, like all hidden treasures, and whatjshould 
he see running towards him but ‘ a great big red 
mad bull, with fire flaming out of his ey^s, mouth, 
and nose.’ (Ir. Pen. Mag.) Another man sees a 
leprechaun walking up to him — ‘ a weeny.- deeny 
dawny little atomy of an idea of a small taste hf a 
gentleman.’ (Ibid.) Of a person making noise^atfd 
uproar you will be told that he wavs roaring and 
screeching and bawling and making a terrible hulla* 
bulloo all through the house* ° 

Of an emaciated poor creature — ‘ Tlfe breath is 
only just in and out of him, and tho grass doesn’t 
know of him walking over it.’ 1 , s 

* The gentlemen are not so pleasant in themselves * 
[now o as they used to be]. , (Gerald Griffin.)' 
Expressions like this are very often heard : I t nas 
dead in myself,’ i.e., I felt dull and lifeless/ 

[Perrnot* struck the giant and] u ‘ left him dead 
without life.’ (‘ IXrmot and Grainne.’) Further on 
we find the saifcie expression — marbh gdn anam , dead 
without life. This Irish expression is constantly 
heard in our English dialect : i he fell from line roof 
and was killed dead. 9 * 

c . 

^ Oh brave King Brian, he knew the way 

To keep the peace and to make the hay : ** 

For those who were had he out off their head ; 

And those who were worse he killed them dead.* 

j Similarly the words * dead and buried * are used 
all through Munster ; — Oh indeed poor Jack Lacy i? 
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deSd and buried for the last fwo years : or 4 the whole 
family are dead ajjd gone these many yfcars.’ 

A very common Irish expression is ^1 invited 
every Muffle one of them.’ This is merely a translation 
from #Irish, * as we find in * Gablira ’ : — Do 
bhSarmaois gach aon bhitadh : *we were wont to win 
every single victory. * • 

4 # We dP not want any single one of them,’ says 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe ( 4 Daily Mail’). He puts the saying 
into* the mouth of another ; but the phraseology is 


p^b^bly his own : and at anv rate I suppose Ve may 
take it as a gkrase from Scotch Gaelic, which is all 
but t^e aanje as* Irish Gaelic. 

lymphatic particle’s «ajad words, especially the 
pronouns v£th self , are often u$ed to. excess. I 
heard a # highiy educated fellow-countryman say, 
4 1 mifet saj^fhyself that I don’t believe it ’ : and I 
any afraid I«often use such expressions myself. 
’ 4 His companions /emaihed standing, but he found it 
mcflie Convenient to sit dowft himself.’ A writer or 
speaker Bias however to be on his guard or he may 


be led into a teap. A writer having stated* that 
some young ladies attended a bookery-class, first 
merely looking on, goes on to say that after a time 


they took«part in % the work, and soon learned to cook 
themsetves . 


I oncfe heard a man say : — 4 1 disown the whole 
faniily, seed breed and generation .’ Very common in 
Ireland. Goldsmith took the expression froA his 


own country, and has immortalised it in hisbssay, 
‘ The*!Distresses of a Common Soldier.’ 

He was on* the tip-top of the steeple — i.e., thdverj 
liop. This expression js extended in application : that 
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meadow is tip-top, i.e.’, very excellent,: he ik a 
tip-top hurler. * By no means * is sometimes 
expanded : — ‘ I asked him to lend m& a pound, b.ut 
he answered that by no manner of means would do 
any such thing.’ 1 

‘ It you do tlig/t you’ll be crying down salt tears,* 
i.e., ‘you’ll deeply regret^:*.’ Salt tears is however 
in Shakespeare in the same sense. (‘ Hen % VI. , ) < 

‘ Down with you now on your two bended knees 
and give thanks ^o God.* „ ' 

If you don’t stop, I’ll wring the head off o’jwr 
neck. (Rev. Maxwell Olose.) 

The roof of the house fell down on the tQp of him 
(Father Higgins.) 

The Irish air sS (‘ says he ’) is very oHen repeated 
in the course of a narrative. It is correct iff Irish, 
but it is often heard echoed in our rnglisli where 
it is incorrect: — And says he to James * where ^are 
you going now ? ’ says he. - 

In a trial in Dublin a short time ago, the k counsel 
asked of witness ‘ Now I ask yoii in the most 
solemn manner, had you hand, act, or part in the 
death of Peter Heffernan ? ’ r 

A young marr died after injuries received in a row, 
and his friend says : — ‘ It is dreadful abow.t the poor 
boy : they made at him in the house and kihed him 
there ; then they dragged him out on the road and 
killed him entirely, so that he lived for only three 
days" after. I wouldn’t mind if they shot him at once 
and put an end to him : but to be murdering him 
like that — it is terrible.’ 

t The fairy says to Billy : — * I am a thousand years 
old to-day, I think it is time for me to°gcC 
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m&rried.* # To w!bich Billy* replies : — ‘ I think it ia 
quite time without any kind of doubt at all« 9 
(Crofton Crolfer.) . 

Tfye squire walks in to Patrick's £&bin : and 
Patrick says! — ‘Your honour’s honour is* quite 
welcome entirely.* (Crofton Croker.) & 

# Ap egression you • will often hear even in 
Dublin 1 1 Lend me the loan of your umbrella.* 

* Shg! doats down on him * is often used to express 
* SUe is very fond of Jiim.* | 

^ • * So, ray Kathleen, you’re going to leave me 0 

Alfralone by myself iff this place.’ 

► • • (Lady*Duffi$rin.) 

* • • 

{Je went tcf America* seven years ago, and from 
that day t£ this we have never ^heard any tale or 
tidings oj: him* 

‘ Dfd hen^eat you hospitably ? * ‘ Oh indeed he 
prstenSecl to forget it entirely, and I never took bit, 
bite, or sup in hi§ house.* This form of expression 
is fjeafcl everywhere in Ireland. 

We have in Ireland an inveterate habit — from the 
highest to the lowest — educated and uneducated — of 
constantly interjecting the words* ‘ you know * Into 
our conversation as a mere expletfve, without any 
particular meaning : — ‘ I had it all the time, you 
know, m my pocket ’ : * he had a seat, you know, that 
he could arrange like a chair ’ : 4 1 was walking, you 
kn6w, into town*yesterday, when I met your father.* 

> Why in « the world did you lend him such a large 

sum of money?’ ‘Well, you know, the faoi is I 
coulcfa*t avoid it.’ This expression is often varied to 
‘ don’t you teiow.* , 

* In Munster a question is often introduced by the 
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words ‘I don’t know,* always shoftened to l'd'no 
(three syllables with the I long and the o very short— 
barely sounded) ‘l’d’no is John l come home yet?* 
This phrasfl you will often hear in Dublin from 
Munster people, both educated and uneducated. 

‘ TLh t’other* is often heard in Armagh : it is, of 
course, English 

‘Sirs/ cried the umpire, cease your pother, 

The creature’s neither one nor t’other. 


CHAPTER X. 

COMPARISONS. ,D 

* T 

Some of the items in this chapter wQjild' fit* very 
well in the last ; but this makes no matter; for^ good 
punch drinks well from either dandy or tumbler.* 

You attempt in vain to bring a shameless <taar$e- 
minded man to a sense of the evil her has done : — 
‘ Ye might as well put a blister on a hedgehog.’ 
(Tyuone.) ' 

You’re as cross all this day as a bag 0/ cats . 

If a man is inclined to threaten much but never 
acts up to his threats — severe in word but mild in 
act : — His bark is worse than his bite. 

That turf is as dry as a bone (very common, in 
Munster.) Bone - dry is the term in Ulster. 

When a woman has very thick legs, thick almost 
down to the feet, she is ‘ like a Mullingar heifer, , beef 
to the heels.’ The plains of Westmeath tfound 
Mullingar are noted for fattening cattle. 

c * < 
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•He died roarifig like Dowan’s bull. 

A person restless, uneasy, fidgety, and impatient for 
the time beiAg, i^* like a hen 011 a griddle.’ 

Of a # scapegrace it is said he is past grace like a 
limebjirner’s • brogue (shoe). The point fall be 
caught up when it is reme;nbered that g&mse is 
pronounted grace in Ireland. 

"tfou’re as blind as a bat. 

Vhen a person is boastful — magnifies all his 
belongings — * all his geese are svims.’ 

^ She has a tongue that would mp a hedge . The 
tongue of pother would •clip clouts (cut rags). 
^(Ulster^) • , v • 

Bfe word; asjast a&hojfs. When a fellow is hopping 
^.lffng on o'j*e leg, he has to go fast, without stopping. 

Of»a cofosg ill-mannered maif who uses unman- 
nerly ld!hg^ge 2— ‘ What could you expect from a 
p^g biftm fl-unt.’ (Carlow.) 

A person who seejns to be getting smaller is 
gqpwiag down liSe a cow’s tail. 

Of a .wirynnuscular active man people say 4 he’s 
as hard as nails.’ 

A* person who aq$s inconsic^rately * and ritdely 
without any restraint and without inspect for others, 
is ‘like a # bull in % a china shop.’ 

Of clever artful schemer: ‘If he didn’t goto 
school te met the scholars.’ * 

An active energetic person is ‘ all alive like a 
bag of fleas.’ 

That man knows no more about farming than 
a coy) knows of a holiday. v 

A tall large woman : — ‘ That’s a fine doorful of a 
f w<nnan.’ (SlacCall : Wexford.) # 

A • 
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♦ 

He has a face as yellow as a kite’ s’ claw . { (Crofton 
Otoker: but heard everywhere.) 4 

Jerry in hig new clethes is as^proud’ as a white- 
washed pig* (MacCall : "Wexford.) , 

That man is as old as a field. '(Comrq'on in 
Tippbrury.) 

* Are you well protected jn that coat ? * Oh yes 
I’m as warm as wool.’ (Very common in the south.) 

Idle for want of weft like the Drogheda weavers. 
Said of a person^ who runs short of some neces- 
sary material in doing any work. (Limerick.) «. 

I watched him as closely as d> c A t watches a 
mouse. * < * 

He took up the book ; \)ui seeing the owner 
suddenly appear, lie dropped it like a hVt potato \ < 

4 You have a head and so has a pin/ to e£p?ess 
contempt for a person’s understandings M « 

How are your new stock of books ^sellirf^ 4 ? Oh 
they are going like hot cakes. Hot cakes are a 
. favourite viand, and whenever they are broughteto 
table disappear quickly enough. c * 

Hpjs as poor as a church mouse. t 
A c person exprecsing love^ mockingly : — 4 Come 
into my heart ahd pick sugar.’ c 

An extremely thin emaciated person is dike death 
upon wires ; alluding to a human skeletoi? held 
together by wires. • 

Oh you need never fear that Mick O’Brien will 
cheat you : Mick is as honest as the sun. 

^ A parson who does not persevere in any one study 
or pursuit, who is perpetually changing about c from 
pne thing to another, is 4 like a da$dy-lpifg-legs 
dancing on a « window.’ ' < 
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* A bitter tongue that utters cutting words is like 

the keen wind qf March that blows lit every sidd ol 
the hedge. 9 •* • # 

A person praisjng strorig whiskey says I felt it 
like torchlight procession going down my throat. 

** A man with a keen sharp *look # in his faedfi^-* He 
hag an 8ye like a questing hawk.* Usually said in an 
Unfavourable sense. 

If .any commodity is supplied plentifully it is 
kfiocked about like muff at a wake . I Snuff was supplied 
fr^e at wakes ; and the people were not spacing of it 
as they got*t for nothing. * 

A cfcill^Mlaj : — ‘.There’s a stepmothdt’s breath in 
the air/ • • . 

Now BiSdy clean and polish ig> those spoons and 
knives^anS forks carefully ; don’t stop till you make 
theifi shina^faVctf a cat's eye under a bed. (Limerick.) 

• It is%o\i%h to threaten unless you have — and show 
that you have— full pfcwer to carry out your jbhreats : 

Bon’t show your teeth till you’re able to bite.* m 
Gredsing *the fat .sow's lug : i.e. giving money or 
presents to a * icli man who does nojj need, them. 
(Kildare.) • • * 

I went bn a visit to Tom and he fed me like a 
fighting lock, • 

. Tliat little chap is as cute as a get fox. 

A useless worthless fellow : — He’s fit to mind mice 
at a cross-road^*. (Kildare.) 

. How did he look ? Oh he had a weaver’s blush — 
pale cheek and a red nose. (Wexford.) • ^ 

When a person clinches an argument, or puts a 
hard'fact in opposition, or a poser of any kind haj4 
to answer : — < Put tljat in your pipe %nd smoke it,’ 
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‘My stomach is as dry as a lime-burner’s wigf/ 
Th%re were professional lime-burners then : alas, we 
have none now. : 

I wa$t a tlrink badly : iny throat is as dry as the 
pipe of Dick the blacksmith's bellows. 

Poor Manus was terribly frightened ; he stood 
shaking like a dog in a wet tshck. (Crofton Crokor : 
but heard everywhere in Ireland.) 

1 As happy as the days are long ’ : that is to say 
happy while the d^ys last — uninterruptedly happy. 

Spending your money before you get it — going in' 
debt till pay day $omes round : that’s ‘ eating the calf 
in the cow’s belly.’ < 

He hasn’t as much land as would god a lark ; as 
much as would mak# a sod for a lark in a cage. 

That fellow is as crooked as a ram's 'horn:, i.e. *he 
is a great schemer. Applied also in general to Any- 
thing crooked. 

‘ Do you mean to say he is a thie f ? ’ ‘ Yes I do ; 

4ast year he stole sheep as often as he has JingerS and 
toes ’ (meaning very often). 

^ You’re as welcome as the flowers of May. 

‘ Biddy, are the potatoes boiling ? ’ Biddy takes off 
the lid to look, and replies ‘ The white horses are on 
’em ma’am.’ The white horses are patches of 'froth on 
the top of the pot yvhen the potatoes are coming’ near 
boiling. 

That’s as firm as the Rock of Casliel — as firm as 
the hob of hell. 

, That" man would tell lies as fast as a horse would 
trot. 

c ( A person who does his business briskly and ener- 
getically ‘ woitks like a hatter — ‘ works like a 
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Mailer 1 — referring to the fussy way of these men 
plying their j>ra3$. # 

A conceited feHow having* a dandy, way of lifting 
and* pJUjeing his legs and feet in moving about,* walks 
like aihen in stubbles.’ 

A person who is cool and 'collected undef^rying 
isiroumsfances is * as cobkas a cucumber.’ Here the 
alliteration helps to popularise the saying. 

I must put up the horses now and have them * as 
clean as a new pin’*for the maste.l 
9 A persgn who does good either to an individual or 
to his famiy* or to the community but afterwards 
spoils i4 a^l by* some contrary course of conduct, is 
lifce a cow thift fills fho pail, but kicks it over in the 

* end -; 

A person c^iite illiterate * wouldn’t know a B from 
a bifl^s ftjdV The catching point here is partly 
alliteration, and partly that a bull’s foot has some 
resemblance to %B. m » 

^ffother expression for ’an illiterate man : — Hej 
wouldn't know a C from a chest of drawers-*where 
there is a weak»alliteration. . « 

rfe’ll tell you a Aory as loifg as to-day and to- 
morrow. Long enough : for you *have to wait on 
indefinitely for to-morrow ’ : or as they say * to- 
morrow come never.’ . 

* YoftTi lose that handkerchief as sure as a gun.* 
‘That furrow fs as straight as a die . 


A person who does neither good nor harm — little 
ill, little good — is * like a chip in porridge * : Wmosijb 
alwiys said as a reproach, 

# I was on pins and needles till you came home ; i.e. 
I was very uneasy. 9 • 
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The story went round like wildfire : i.o. circulated 
rapidly. 

Of a person .very thin : — He’s 4 as fat as a hen in 
the forehead'. ’ 

A. man is staggering along — not with drink: — 
That pbor fellow- is * drunk with hunger like a 
showman’s dog.* ■ ’ 

Dick and Bill are 4 as great as inkle -weavers * ’ 
a saying very corqjnon in Limerick and Cork. ' Inkle 
is a kind of broad iC inen tape : a Chakespearian word. 
‘Several pieces of it were formerly woven in 
same loom, by as many t>oys, who sat cj^se together 
on the same seat-board.’ (Dr. A. Hume.) . f 

William is 4 the spit out of his father’s mouth ' ; 
i.e. he is strikingly Jike his father either in person or 
character or both. Another expression conveying 
the same sense : — 4 Your father will ne^for die fthile 
you are alive ’ : and 4 he’s a chip off tH old block.’ 
Still another, though not quite so. strong : — 4 He’s 
&is father’s son.’ Another saying to the same^ff^ct 
— ‘kind father for him ’ — is examined elsewhere. 

4 a man in myself like Olive: ’s bull,’ a com- 
mon saying in my native plaCe (in Limerick), and 
applied to a confident self-helpful person. The 
Olivers were the local landlords sixty or * seventy 
years ago. (For a tune with this name see my 4 Old 
Irish Music and Songs,’ p. 46.) 

A person is asked to do any piece of work which 
ought to be done by his servant : — 4 Aye indeed, 
keep d dog and bark myself .’ 

That fellow walks as straight up and stiff as if he 
took a breakfast of ramrods . 

A man who passes through many dangers or 
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meets with many bad accidents and qjways escapes 
has * as many l?vss as a cat.’ Everyone knows 
that a cat has nine lives. , * * 

Putting on the bfg pot means empty boasting and 
big talk. Like a woman wlm claps a largest of 
water on^the fire to boil a weeny little bit oi meat 
-*-which she keeps out # of sight— pretending she 
ha8 lauha-vaula , lashings and leavings , full and 
* plenty I 1 

J.i a man is in low spirits— depressed— down in 
the* mouth— ^his heart is .os low as a keeroge's 
kidney* ( kairoge , a beetle or cloffi^. # This last 
now msifaliy said in' jest. 

Barnes O’JBrien is a 'good scholar, but he’s not 
in it with Tom Long : meaning* that he is not at 
all to # be compared with Tom Long. 

If a parson is indifferent about any occurrence— 
. doesn’t care Sne way <jr the other — he is * neither 
gla£ J*or sorry Itke a dog # at his father’s wake.’ 
(Sohth.), ♦ 


♦ * CHAPTER XI. • 

• • 

THE MEMORY OP HISTORY AND OP OLD CUSTOMS. 

• 

Churchy * Chapel, Sc all an. All through Ireland it 
is customary to c&ll a Protestant place of worship a 

* church,’ and that belonging to Roman Catholics a 
‘chapel: and this usage not only prevails afnong^ 
the people, but has found its way into official docu- 
ments. Forinstance, take the Ordnance maps. In-> 

Almost every village a#id town on the map you will 
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see in one plaqe the word ‘ Church,* yrhilemear by is 
printed * B.C. Chapel.’ This custom has its roots.far 
back in the- time when it was attempted to extend 
the doctrines of the Reformation to Ireland. »Then 
whe^er the authority of the government/ pre- 
vailed, the churcii belonging to the Catholics jvas 
taken from them ; the priest was expelled ; and a 
Protestant minister was installed. But the saw went 
much farther, ai^d forbade under fearful penalties 
the celebration ofi Mass — penalties for both priest and 
congregation. As the people had now no t churches, 
the custom beg^ni of celebrating Mass j>n the open 
air, always in remote lonely places where, there was 
little f$ar of discovery. Man’y of these places retain 
to this day names formed from the Irish word A ffrionn 
[affrin], the Mass; such as the mountain called 
Knockanaffrinn in Waterford (the hill or the Mass), 
Ardanaffrinn,Lissanaffrinn, and many 'others, While 
Mass was going on, a watcher vas always placed 
on aij adjacent height to have a loak-out for /the 
approach of a party of military, or of a spy with the 
offered reward in view. % ’ 

After a long interval however, when the sharp fangs 
of the Penal Laws began to be blunted or drawn, the ’ 
Catholics commenced to build for themselves little 
places of worship : very timidly at first, -and always 
in some out-of-the-way place. But they had many 
difficulties to contend with. Poverty was one of them ; 
for the great body of the congregations were labourers 
'or tradesmen, as the Catholic people had been almost 
crushed out of existence, soul and body, for dive or 
six generations, by the terrible Penal 'Laws, which, 
with careful attention to details, omitted nothing 
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that could impoverish and degrade then*. . But ever* 
poverty, bad a* it %as, never ^tood decidedly in the 
way ; for the buildings were* not expenSiv^? and the 
poor $eflp! le gladly contributed shillings coppers’ and 
labour for the luxury of a chapjel. A more s? v^tts 
obstacle w%p the refusal of landlords fn some districts 
to^eaSe a plot of land for t?ie building. In Donegal 
and # elsewftere they had a movable little wooden shed 
Ihat*juSt sheltered the priest and Ahe sacred ap- 
plipices while he celebrated Mass, land whi($i was 
wheeled about from place t^ pkme in the parish 
wherever required. A shed of this kill^wAS called a 
scallarr (Ifteh : a shield, a protecting shelter). Some 
of # these scallms are preserved with reverence to this 
day, asb for instance one in Carrfgaholt in Clare, 
where iarg^ district was for many years without 
. any Catholic «pl ace of worship, as the local landlord 
Obstinately refhsed toilet a bit of land. You 
may ljpw see thjft very seaman — not much larger 
than* a sentry-t*>x — beside the new chapel in.Carriga- 
holt : there called — not scallan — but “ The Ark.” 

And* so those # huml^e little buildings* gradifhlly 
rose up all qver the country. T^iej many of the 
small towns and villages through the country pre- 
sented tjiis # spectacfe. In one place was the 1 decent 
church * that had formerly belonged le the Catholics, 
now. in possession of a Protestant congregation of 
perhaps half a dozen — church, minister, and clerk 
maintained by contributions of tithes forced from 
the Catholic people ; and not far off a poor fittle 
thatched building with clay floor and rough walls for 
a Roman Catholic congregation of 500, 1000, or more, ‘ 

except the few that f<fund room witjiuf kneeling on 
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the ground outside, only too glad to b$ able to be 
present at Mass under any conditions. 

These little buildings were always called ‘ chapels,* 
to distinguish them frohn what were now,t)iq Pro- 
testant churches. Many of these primitive places 
of 'Wi>ship remained in use to a period within living 
memory — perhaps some remain still. When^I was 
a boy I generally heard Mass in one of therp, in 
Ballyorgan, Cc Limerick : clay floor, no seats, walls 
of rough stoned unplastered, thatch not far itbove 
our heads. Just over the altar was suspended a 
level canopy o * tiiin hoards, to hide t ,% e thatch from 
the sacred s$)t : and on its under surface w#s roughly 
painted by some rustic artist a figure" of a "dove — 
emblematic of the Holy Ghost — which to my childish 
fancy was a work of art equal at least to anything 
ever executed by Michael Angelo. Mnny and many 
a time I heard exhortations from that poor sltar, 
sometimes in English, sometimes in Irish, by the 
Rev. Darby Buckleys the parisfi priest of -Ghnroe 
(of "which Ballyorgan formed a pari), delivered with 
such earnestness and power as to produce extra- 
ordinary effects on the congregation. . You saw men 
and women id tears everywhere artiund you, and 
at the few words of unstudied peroration they flung 
themselves on their knees in a passionate 0 burst of 
piety and sorrow. Ah, God be with Father Darby 
Buckley: a small man, full of * fire and energy: 
somewhat overbearing, and rather severe in judging 
of ttmall transgressions ; but all the same, a great 
s and saintly parish priest. 

That little chapel has long been superseded by a solid 
structure, suitable to the neighbourhood and its p8opf.$. 
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What has happened in tl^e neighbouring town of < 
Kilftnane instill lpore typical of the advance of the 
Catholics. T^ere«a]so stood a large thatched chapel 
with a clay floor : And the Catholics were jjist begin- 
^mergje from their state of servflity when 
the Re*. Father Sheehy was appointed parish Tgj^st 
about the beginning of the la^t century. H^nvas a 
tajl man (ft splendid physique: when I vjjdf a boy I 
knew hin* in his old age, and even then you could 
not help admiring his imposing figur#. At that time 
the lord of the soil wus Captain OL^er, one of that 
Crtfimwellizyi family to whom was granted # all the 
district belonging to their TlatfiShc predecessors, 
Sir JqIh* JPpnsofiby and Sir Edward Fitzliarris, both 
of Tghom were ftnpeached and disinherited, 

* On the Monday morning following the new priest’s 
first- ftlags he strolled down to have a good view of 
the cfi^pel $ffid grounds, and was much astonished 
to find in the chapel yard a cartload of oats in sheaf, 
'in charge of a n^m wftom he recognized as having 
beeJT&c Mass on the day before. He called him over 
and questioned him, on which the man told* him 
that the captain»had sent him with the eats to«have 
it threshed on the chapel floor, ^ts he always did. 
The priest was amazed and indignant, and instantly 
ordered the man*off the grounds, threatening him 
with personal chastisement, which-*- considering the 
priest’s *brawny figure and determined look — he 
perhaps feared more than bell book and candle. 
p?he exact words Father Bheehy used were, * If ever 
I find you here again with a load of oats or a lfiad of; 
anything else, I'll break your back for you : and then 
ri\ go up and break your master’s back too l ’ The 
^ * l 2 * 
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fellow went off hot foot with his load, find told* his 
fnaster, expecting all sorts of ructions. But the 
captain took it in good part, and had his oats 
threshed elsewhere : and as a matter of fa«t f he and 
the priest soon after met and became acquaii^ted. 

lrrbending his corn to be threshed on the chapel 
floor, it'.is right to remark "that the captafh intended 
no offence and no undue exercise of power ; and 
besides he was always careful to send a couple of> 
men on Saturday evening to sweep the floor 'and 
clean rnp the chapel for the service of next r day. 
But it was a cu£l'6m n of some years’. 'Standing, and 
Father Sheeny’s predecessor, nev^r considered It 
necessary to expostulate, ft is likely enough indeed 
that he himself got a few scratches m v his day from 
the Penal Laws, and thought it as welllo let Snatters 
go on quietly. 0 

After a little time Father Shee}>y had? a new 
church built, a solid slate-uofed structure suitable 
for the time, which, ‘having stood for ncai>y a 
centv.ry, was succeeded by the present church. This, 
which was erected after almost incredible labour 
and perseverance 'hi collecting the funds by the late 
parish priest, the Very Bev. Patrick Lee, V.F., is 
one of the most beautiful parish churches in all 
Ireland. What has happened in Ballyorgkn and 
Kilfinane may be considered a type of v/hat has 
taken place all over the country. ~ Within the short 
space of a century the poor thatched clay-floot 
chapels have been everywhere replaced by solid or 
beautiful or stately churches, which have sprung up all 
^through Ireland as if by magic, through the eiertions 
of the pastor^ and the contributions of the people, * > 
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This popular application of the ternw ‘chapel^ 
and * church * # foun$ — and still finds — expression in 
many ways. Thtfs a man % who neglect^, religion : 
‘he never goes to Church, Mass, or Meefing ’ *(this 
last wopd meaning Non -conformist Service), k xppfti 
says, ‘I didn’t see Jack Delany air Mass tprday': 

1 Qh,didn^; you hear abouri him — sure halloing to 
church noiv ’ (i.e. he has turned Proliant). 1 And 
tIq the)* never talk of those [young^people] who go 
to church * [i.e. Protestants]. (Knotknagow.) 

'The ternj, * chapel ’ has so higmined itself in my 
mind that to^is hour the word insth'ctivgly springs 
tfi my, lip% jyhen I am about to mention a Catholic 
placy? of worjhfp ; and I always feel some* sort of 
hesitation oiv, reluctance in substituting the word 
* church. ^ I positively could not bring myself to say, 
1 Come* i^time now to set out for church * ; it 
murffc be either* Mass * or 1 the chapel/ 

I see no reason against our retaining these two 
word ST with their distinction*; for they tell in brief 
a vivid chapter in our history. 

Hedge-Schools . ©vil ^emories of the bad old pfcjjal 
days come down to us clustering^ round this word. 
At the end of the seventeenth century, among many 
other pemll enacftnents,* a law was passed that 
Catholics were not to be educated. • Catholic school- 
masters were forbidden to teach, either in schools 
or in private houses ; and Catholic parents were 
fbrbidden to send their children to any foreign 
country to be educated — all under heavy penalties; 
from wnich it will be seen that care was taken to 

* Bor the" Pedkl Laws, see my * Child’s Hist, of Ireland,' 
Aaptf. lv, lvi. 9 • 
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deprive Cq-thplics— as such— altogether off the means 
of education. * r * 

■ **' o 

But priests and schoolmasters and people combined 
all through the country — and' not , withodt ''some 
nU^jire of success— to evade this unnatural law. 
School were k4pt secretly^ though at gr$at risk, in 
remote prices — up in the mountain glens or in the 
middle of bojs. Half a dozen young hien frith 
spades and sheets built up a rude cabin fn a few 
hours , 9 which served the purpose of a sclioolhopjje : 
and from the coalman plan of erecting *these fn the 
shelter of hedges, walls, and groves, the schools came 
to be known as ‘Hedge Softools. * r TkSse* hedge 
schools held on for generations, and kept alive the 
lamp of learning, which burned o L — but in a 
flickering ineffective sort of way — ‘ filmed through 
long ages of darkness and storm* — till ettlast the 
restrictions were remove^, and Catholics were 
permitted to have schools of \heir own T openly 
and without let or hindrance. Then the ancient 
hereditary love of learning was free to manifest itself 
onttb morfe ; and^ schools sprang up all ovsr the 
country, each conducted by a private teacher who 
lived on the fees paid by his pupils. Moreover, the 
old designation was retained; for these schools, no 
longer held in c wild places, were called— as they are 
sometimes called to this day — ‘ hedge schools.* 

The schools that arose in this manner, whicjh 
were of different classes, were spread all over the 
country during the eighteenth century and tjie first 
half of the nineteenth. The most numerous were 
little elementary schools, whioh will 1 be described 
farther on. f ^fhe higher diass of schools, which 
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answered t# what we now ckll Intermediate schools, 

were found all qver the southern half ©f Ireland, 
especially in Slunsfer. Some* were for classics, some 
for science, and jiot a fe\v for both ; ♦'nearly all 
condueted by men of learning and ability ; anci thpy 
were everywhere eagerly attended^ ‘ Man^y sl^ihe 
^jiud^nts •had profession's jn view, some invaded for 
th^ priesthood, for which the ch^rf^al schools 
afforded an admirable preparation ;^ome seeking to 
become medical doctors, teachers, surveyors, &c. 
BTtfc a large proportion were the sons of farmers, 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, o £T rs, who had no 
'particular end in viqw, but, with the kastiincts of the 
days of ofd, "studied .classics or mathematics for 
c the gure iSve of learning. I knew many of that 
class. c 

* These spools continued to exist down to our own 
time, # tifl t¥iqy were finally broken up by the famine 
of 1847. In my own immediate neighbpurhood 
w<ynff some of them, in which I received a part of 
my early edilcation ; and I remember with pleasure 
several of my rold teachers ; rough and unpolished 
men many of them, tut excellent solid* scholars and 
full of enthusiasm for learning — which enthusiasm 
they communicated to their pupils. All the students 
were* adults or grown boys; and there was no 
instruction in the elementary subjects — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic — as no scholar attended who 
had not sufficiently mastered these. Among the 
students were always half a ’dozen or more* “poor 
schSlars” from distant parts of Ireland, who livdd 
free *in thq hospitable farmers’ houses all rtrnnd : 
just as the scholar from Britair^and elsewhere 



*\vere supported in tlie tin^ of Bede— V twelve centuries 
before.’* , • 

f In every 'town all over Munster 'thene was — down 
to a period well within / my memory — one of those 
schools, fof either classics or science— and frf ftiost 
in$§£d^there were two, one for each branch, Besides 
one or^nore smaller' schools for the elementary 
branches, <vnight by less distinguished men. * • 

There was extraordinary intellectual activity amofcg 
the schoolmaster^of those times : some of them Indeed 
thought and dreamed and talked' of nothing else fyit 
learning* ; and if ^ojj met one of them and fell fnto 
conversation, he^vvas sure to give you a#strong dose 
as long as you listened, heedless as io wVe«t?ier» you 
understood him or not. In their eyes learning was f 
the main interest o£ the world. They often ra$t on 
Saturdays ; and on these occasions certain objects 
were threshed out in discussion by tliV principal 
men. There were often formal disputations when 
two of the chief men of a district met f each attended by 
number of his senior pupils, to discus^ somp knotty 
point fa dispute, of classics, science, or grammar. 

Thece war one subject tlia^fj lorig divided* the 
teachers of Limerick and Tipperary into, two hostile 
camps of learning — the verb To be. There is a well- 
known rule of grammar that < the verb to be takps the 
same case after It as goes before it.’ One party 
headed by the two Dannahys, father and son, very 
scholarly men, of north Limerick, held that the verb 

* For. 4 Poor Scholars,’ see (/Curry, ‘Man. & Oust.,* i. 79, 
80: Dr. Healy, ‘Ireland’s Anc. Set).,’ 476: and, for a mGdern 
instance, Carleton’s story, ‘ The Poor Scholar.’ The *labove 
f passage is quoted from my ‘ Social Hist, of Anc. Ireland.’ 0 
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toJ>e governed thS case following ; while the other, at 
the head *of whom was Mr. Patrick ,, Murray i>of 
Kilfmane in * 1 smith Limeric^, maintained that the 
correspondence of the t wc cases, after £tnd before, 
was* fnere agreement , not government. And they 
argued with as much earnestpess &s the Con,M:ai€nta 
Nominal jpts and Realist of an older \Sme.f 
® S&metimes the discussions on ous points 
found tfieir way into print, either newspapers or 
in epe&ial broadsheets coarsely primed ; and in these 
tljfl mutual criticisms were by no means gentle. 

There Were poets too, who;*ft£«^in the aid of the 
muses to l*Mp, their cause. One ol ^hece, who was 
only '‘a Isekoolpaaster in embryo — one of Dannahy’s 
pupils — wrc*te a sort of pedagogic Dunciad, in which 
he impaled 'most of the prominent teachers of south 
Limqpifck wjjp were followers of Murray. Here is 

how h^Aeafe with Mr. Murray himself : — 

• & 

Lo, forward he coniqp, in oblivion long lain, 

G reat Murrayfthe soul of the light-headed train ; 

• A jjunsteij, a mimic, a jibe, and a quiz, 1 

His acumen stamped on his all -knowing phiz : *' 

He declares that the subsequent noun should agree „ 
^Withthe noun or tffe pronoun preceding To be. ® 

Another teacher, from Mountrussell, was great in 
astronomy, and avas continually holding forth on 
his fafourite subject and his own knowledge of it. 
The poet makes him say : — 

• The course of°a comet with ease I can trail, 

And with my ferula I measure his tail ; 

On the wings of pure Science without a balloon ^ 

JAke Baron Munchausen I visit the moon ; * 

Along the ecliptic and great milky way, 

• fn mighly excursions I soaringly stray ; 

With legs wide ext^ided on the poles I ^an stand, 

\ And like marbles the planets I toss i* my hand. 

% 


0 
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The poet then, returning to his own w<?rds, go6s 
on to say *’ . 

The go<Js being amused a) his logical'blab, 

They bihlt him a castle near Cancel; tho Crab. c , < 

this same astronomer, though having as we 
see a residence, never went to live there : he 
emigrated p* Australia where he entered the priest-, 
hood and ultinAM-.ely became a bishop. , r. 

One of the ablest of all the Munster teachers of 
that period was Mr. Patrick Murray, already men- 
tioned, who kept his school in the upper story of f £he 
market houge of^kilfinane in south Lhperick. He 
was particularly eminent in English Gr^mnaa^ and 1 
Literature. I went to his school for bne year wh^n 
I was very youngs and I am afraid I„was looked 
upon as very slow, especially in hib pet ^subject 
Grammar. I never could be got to phl^se co r rfectly 
such complications as ‘I might, could, would, or 
should" have been loving.* Mr. Murray Was a poet 
'too. I will give here a Humorous specimen of blip of 
his parodies. It was on the occasion of his coming 
hoip^ one Eight very late, and nob as sober as he 
should be, when he v got ‘ Ballyhooly * and no mistake 
from his wife, it was aftor Moore’s ‘ The valley lay 
smiling before me * ; and the following^ are two 
verses of the original with the corresponding two of 
the parody, of which the opening line is ‘ The candle 
was lighting before me.* But I have' the wholeparody 
in my memory. i 

i 

*Moorb: I flew to her chamber — ’twas lonely c 

As if the lov’d tenant lay dead ; u 

° Ah would it were death and deathi&only, % 

jflut no, the young futfse one had fled. * * 

1 4 

I c 
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An d* there hung the lute that coulchsoften * 
§ My nery worst pains into bliss, 

And the hand tha^h*ad waked & so^often 
Now.throbb’d to my proud rivals luss. 


Already the curse is upon her 
And strangers her talleya profane ; a 
They come t 9 <^ivide — to dishonour— 
And tyrants there long will rgj^m : 
But onward — the green baniyrrearing, 
Go flesh ev’ry brand to tlb hilt : 

On our side is Virtue and Erin, 

And theirs is the Saxon and Guilt. •> 


Mu$RAflr^ 1 I dew to*the room — *twas not lbnely : 

"My wife and her grawls were in bed ; 

* You’d think it was then and then only 
9 The tongue had been placed in her head. 
For there raged the voice that could soften 
My very worst pains into bliss, 

And those lips that embraced me so often 
I <^ared rfOt approach with a kiss. „ 

A change has come surely upon her: — 

The child which she yet did not wane «*» 
SI19 flung me— then rolled the clothes on her, 
And nailed we both n^w remain. * 

» But had I been a man less forbearing 
Your blood would be certainly spilt, 

For bn my side there’s plunging and tearing 
And on yours both the blankets and quilt. 


. . I was a pupil in four of the higher class of schools, 
in which was finished my school education such as it 
was. The best conducted was that of Mr. John 
Cordon which was held in the upper sto?y of the 
maiket house in Mitchelstown, Co. Cork, a large 
apartmenif fully and properly furnished, forming *la1i 
admirable schoolrc&m. This v^s # one of the best 
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schools in Munster. It was truly v an excellent 
Intermediate school, and was attended by all the 
school-going students of th$ town, Protestant as well 
as Catholic— with many from the surrounding 
coukjrjr. Mr. Condon was a cultured and scholarly 
man, an&^he taught science, including mathematics, 
surveying, the use of the globes, and also * 
geography ana English grammar. He had ah 
assistant who taught Greek and Latin. I was one of 
the very few who attempted th© double work of 
learning both science^ and classics. ,To lec.rn sur- 
veying we went c.ice a week— on Saturdays — to 
Mr. Condon’s farm near the town, with tfaeddoMte 
o and chain, in the use of which we all — i.q, those o * 
us learning the subject — had to take par.t in turn. 
Mr. Condon was thorough master of th& science df 
the Use of the Globes, a very beautiful branch of 
education which gave the learners ^a knowledge o? 
the earth, of the solar system, and o & astronomy in 
general. But the use of the globes no longer forma 
a part of our school teaching more’s the pity. 

The year before going to MitchelstoSvn I attended 
a science school of a \ery different character kept by 
Mr. Simon Cox in Galbally, a little village in 
Limerick under the shadow of the Galty Mountains. 
This was a very rough sort of school, but mathematics 
and the use of the globes were well taught. There 
were about forty students. Half a dozen were grown 
boys, of whom I was one ; the rest were men, 
mostly (young, but a few in middle life — sohpol- 
mastersbent on improving their knowledge of science 
ia ^preparation for opening schools in their own parte 
pf the country, * '« /; 
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* In tha^t school, and indeed in all schools like it 

through the Country, there were ‘♦poor scholars, * 
a class already .spoken of, 'wto pai$ for nothing — 
they^ere taught .for nothing and freely* entertained, 
witli^ bed, supper, and breakfast in the farn^rs* 
houses of the neighbourhood. We had foy or five 
of M tlies«, not one ofi ^hom knew in ftc morning 
Sphere lie was to sleep at night. W^n school was 
over^they all set out in differertf directions, and 
called at the farmers* houses to ask for lodging ; and 
a^hough there might be a few refusals, all were sure 
to be put v#P for the nigbiT r '‘ J 5bey were expected 
however to # help the children at then 'lessons for the 
elementary school before the family retired. 

. # In some fcases if a farmer was favourably impressed 
with *a poor ,|cholar’s manner and character lie kept 
him^-3odgtf*g and feeding him in his house — during 
the wfliCle’time of his schooling — the young fellow 
paying nothing of course, but always helping the 
lit.Ue ones at tteir lessons. As might be expected 
many of thtfee poor scholars were made of the best 
stuff; and I t ]aave now in my eye ^>ne wfyo was 
entertained for a douple of pears in my grand- 
mother’s house, and who subsequently became one 
of the ablest and most respected teachers in Munster. 

Lei us remark here that this entertainment of 
poor scholars was not looked upon in the light of a 
charity : it was** regarded as a duty ; for the instinct 
ran in the people’s blood derived from ancient times 
when Ireland was the 4 Island of Saints and 
Scholars.’* It was a custom of long standing ; for 

# See my ‘ Smaller Social Hist, of Anc. Inland,* chap. vii. 
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the popular feeling in favour of learning was always 
maintained, even through the long dark night of the 
Penal Laws. r 

’Tis manelldus how I escaped smoking: I had 
m^ny opportunities in early life, v of which surely 
the N uOst of all was this Galbally school. For overy 
one I thL s k smoketi except the half dozen boys, and 
even of the^t ,one or two wei'fe learning industriously. 
And each schon v took his smoke without ceremony 
in the schoolroom 1 whenever he pleased, so that the 
room was never quite clear of the fragrant blue haze. 
1 remember well op one occasion, a class of tenpof 
whom I was one/sitting round the mK°ter, whose 
chair stood on a slightly elevated pla£forn?,,Lnd all, 
both master and scholars, Vere smoking, except 
myself. The less6n was on some of the hard 
problems in Luby’s Euclid, which W’e ha^ been 
unable to solve, and of which Mr. <T& was how 
showing us the solutions. He^made hL diagram fbr 
each problem on a large slate turned towards us ; 
and as we knew the meaning of almost every turn 
and twist of his pencil as he developed the solution, he 
spoke* Very little ; and we fpUowed him over the 
diagram, twigging readily the function of every 
point, line, angle, and circle. And when at last 
someone had to ask a brief question, Mr f Cox 
removed his pip6 with his left hand and uttered a 
few monosyllabic words, which enabled us to pick up 
the lost thread ; then replacing the pipe, he went on 
in silence as before. 

' I was the delight and joy of that school; for I 
generally carried in my pocket a little fife from 
which I could roll off jigs, reels, hornpipes, hop-jigs, 
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sfcng tun^s, &c., without limit. The school was held 

in a good-sijedf room in ^he second stt>rf of a hoifse, 
of which the landlady ai^l # her f anyly Jived in the 
kitche*i and bedrQoms beneath — on the ground-floor. 
Somg dozen or more of the scholars were alwa^in 
attendance in the mornings half an hoiyr or so* 
^befpre tihe arrival of tha master, of whorjvi was sure 
to be yno — what could they do wifj ydt me ? — and 
then^out came the fife „ and they chared the floor for 
aMance. It was simply magnificent to see and hear 
M|fssG athletic fellows dancing on the bate boards 
with their tkic£-soled well-nfciiM**heavy shoes — so as 
to strike the whole house. And nol one in the 
lot was mo«3 joyous, than I was ; for they were 
mostly gcfod dancers and did t full justice to my 
spirfj^d strains. At last in came the master : there 
was no ce£!sation ; and he took his seat, looking on 
complacently till that bout was finished, when I put 
up my fife, anjJ the«serious business of the*day was 
commenced. • # 

We fnustluow have a look at the elementar^schools 
— for teaching Beading, Writing, a^id Arithmetic 
to children. They Vere by fai* the most numerous, 
for there ^as one in every village and hamlet, and 
two or three or* more in every town. These schools 
were* very primitive and rude. The parish priests 
appointed the teachers, and kept an eye over the 
schools, which*were generally mixed — boys and girls. 
There w”as no attempt at classification, and little or 
no class teaching ; the children were taught indi- 
vidually. Each bought whatever Reading Book \ib 
,pr tis parents pleased. So there was an q^d 
mixture, A very visual book was^. ‘Spelling and 
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Reading book,’ which was pretty sure to i have the 
story of Tommy and Harry. In this there were 
almost always a*' series of bssons headed ‘ Principles 
of Politeness,’ which were in fact selected ‘from 
the writings of Chesterfield. In these there were 
elaborate, instructions how we were to comport 
ourselves 1 i± ? drawing roofn ; and we were to l ’be^ 
particularly earful when entering not to >et oif£ 
sword get between our legs and trip us up. a ‘Vife 
were to bear offences or insults frum our companions 
as long as possible. if a fellow went tco far We 
were to ‘cal? him out.’ It must be confessed there 
was some of the ‘ calling out ’ business— though' not 
in Chesterfield’s sense ; and’ if the fellows didn?t 
fight with pistols and swords, they gave and got.^ome 
black eyes and bloody noses. But this c ^as at" thfcir 
peril ; for if the master came to hear of it; t^ey were 
sure to get further punishment, though* not exactly 
on the face. 

Thep some scholars had ‘ The Seven Champions 
of Christendom,’ others ‘ St. George and the Dragon,’ 
or 1 Don Bellianis of Greece,’ vTlie feeven Wonders 
of the World,’ or The History of Rpynard the 
Fox,’ a great favourite, translated from an old 
German mock heroic. And sometimes I lCave seen 
girls learning to read from a Catholic Prayerbook. 
Each had his lesson for next day marked in pencil 
by the master, which he was tc prepare. The pupils 
were called up one by one each to read his own 
lesson— whole or part — for the master, and woe 
betide him if he stumbled at too many words. , 
f The schobls were nearly always held In the small 
ordinary dwelling-houses of tli£ people, or perhaps % 1 
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bafti was ^utilised : at a^iy f rate there was only one 
room. Not infrequently the family that# owned the 
house lived in thatpsame room-*-the kitchen — and went 
on witf* their simple household work wliiltf the school 
was fizzing about their ears, neither in any wpjp 
interfering with the other. Ther§ was hardly ever 
tyiy jchodl furniture — ne .desks of any kind; There 
were se%ts enough, of "a motley kinc] . -one or two 
ordimyry forms placed at the waljr* : some chairs 
wifh auyaun seats ; several little stools, and perhaps 
a IV big |jtones. In fine weather the scholars spent 
much of then* time in the fro^'i yaj;d in the open air, 
Nvherp worked Jlieir sums or wrote iheir copies 
w^th tlie copybooks resting on their knees. 

% When the priest visited one of these schools, 
whicl?Jie dicl^vhenever in the neighbourhood, it was 
a grt-at eveift for both master and scholars. Conor 
Lsah/ was ^>ne of those masters — a very rough 
diamond indeed, ^though a good teacher and. not over 
sev&e — whose school was in Fanningstown near my 
home. *One*day Billy Moroney ran in breathless,* 
with eyes starting out of his head, to say — as well 
as lie could get it ^ut— that father Bourke*was 
coming up the roUd. Now we wer% all — master and 
scholars-r-mortaily afraid of Father Bourke and his 
heavy* brows — though never was fear more misplaced 
(p. 71). The master instantly *bounced up and 
warned us to be^of good behaviour — not to stir hand 
or foot — while the priest was present. He happened 
bo be standing at the fireplace ; and he finished up the 
brief and vigorous exhortation by thumping fiis fist 
iq’Wtf on th^hob : — * By this stone, if one of ye opens 
jrour movjfch while th^ priest is here, I'll knock yorfr 
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brains out after lie’s gone av^ay ! ’ That visit passed 
o£ in great ^style. 

These elementary tea2h^rs, or ‘ hedge teachers,* as 
they were (^nnmonly ca lled, we re a respectable fyody 
c^men, and were well liked by the people. Many of 
f them were rough and uncultivated in speech, but all 
had suli>.ient scholarship t| for their purpose, (i and 
many indeed y^ry much more. They were ^oor, ^pr 
they had to li\v^on the small fees of their pupils; 
but they loved learning — so far as their attainments 
went— p;nd inspired their pupils with the same 
love. These private elementary schools "gradually 
diminished - in numbers as tlie National ^Schools 
spread, and finally disappeared about the year i850. 

These were the schools of the small villages and* 
hamlets, which were to be found everywhere— all 
over the country : and such were the schools -that 
the Catholic people were only too glad t6 lmvt> after 
the chains had been struck of? — the very schools in 
which many men that afterwards made a figure- in 
the world received their early education: 

The elementary schools of the towns were of a 
higbef class? The # attendance was larger ; there 
were generally desks and seats of the ordinary kind ; 
and the higher classes were commonly taught some- 
thing beyond Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic; 
such as Grammar; or Book-keeping, with occasionally 
a spice of Euclid, Mensuration, Surveying, or 
Algebra. 

It very often happened that the school took its 
prevailing tone from the taste of the master; so* that 
the higher classes in one were great at Grammar, 

those of another at Penmanship, some* at Higher 
* * 
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Arithmetic, sorife at ‘ Shdrt Accounts ’ (i.e. short 
methods of Mental Arithmetic), otkeng at Bodk- 
keeping. For thel’e wereVhan no fixed Programmes 
and no Inspectors t and each master (inJaddition ta 
the ordinary elementary subjects) taught just who- 
ever fie liked best, and lit up»his pwn special tastes 
among his pupils. • 9 

* So far have these words, church , c'uipel, scallan , 
hedge-sciiool , led us through the bye-,, /ays of History ; 
and perhaps the reader will not be sorry to turn to 
something else. • 

fiattle the jfcisp: Tent pot . Baring Fair-days — all 
pver the coflntsy — there were half a do2en or more 
bootHs 01 ? fbnts on the f^iir field, put up by publicans, 
\p*which wfts always uproarious Jiun ; for they were 
full o# peoplqg— young and old — eating and drinking, 
dancing and^inging and match-making. There was 
suj;e t0 fce h, jpiper or a fiddler for the young people ; 
and usually a barn door, lifted off its hinges — hasp 
and ,all — was laicfflat, or perhaps two or three doors 
wete laid side by side, for the dancers; a custom 
adopted elsewhere as well as in fairs-- 

• * * • 

‘ But they couldn’t keep time on tffe cold earthen floor, 

So to humour the music they danced on the door.’ 

• • (Crofton Croxek: Old Song .) 

There w^s one particular tune — a Jig — which, from 
the custom of dancing on a door, got the name ol 
4 Rattle the hasp.* 

Just at the mouth of the tent it was comnyon t > 
have £ great pot hung on hooks over a fire sunk in* 
the ground underneath, and full of pigs cheeks, 
flitches of baSon, pigs* legs and croobeens galore, kept 

\ m2 • • 
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perpetually boiling like thd chiefs’ caVdrons of old, §o 
that no oneeie^d be hungry /r thirsty so long as he 
had a penny in his pockety These*pots Vere so large 
t<hat they d*une to be spoken of # as a symbol^ of 
p^nty : 1 Why you have as much bacon and cabbage 
there as would fill^a teMt-pot.’ 

One dlt— long long ago— at the fair of Aadpatrick 
in Limerick^^was then a little boy, but old enou^ff 
to laugh at the s^)ry when I heard it in the fair — a 
fellow with a wattle in his hand having a sharp iwon 
spike on the end, walked up to one of these tentqojris 
during the momejitaij. absence of the^. owner, and 
thrusting the spike into a pig’s cheek, ctlmly stood* 
there holding the stick in his Jiand tilHhe^hfan came 
up. * What are you doing there ?’ — When the othTi* 
looking sheepish and frightened*—* Wi$ha sir Phave 
a little bit of a pig’s cheek here that isia’t done»well 
enough all out, and I was thinking that te you 
wouldn’t mind if I gave it a couple of biles in your pot.’ 

* Be off out of that you impudent blaa-guard, yousiself 
and yeur pig’s cheek, or I’ll break every^bono in your 
body/ The # poor innocent boy sa^d nothing, but 
lifted the stick out qf the pot wdth the pig’s che£k on 
the end of it, and putting it on his 'shoulder, walked 
off through the fair with meek resignation. ( 

More than a thousand years ago it was uShal in 
Ireland for ladies who went to banquets with their 
husbands or other near relations to wear a mask. 
This lady’s mask was called fethal , which is the old 
form gf the word, modern form fidil. The memory of 
this old custom is preserved in the name now given 
a mask by both English and Irish speakers — 
i fiddle, eye-fiddle , hi -fiddle, or ty -fiddle (fhe first t$rd 

• a 
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bling tha most corredt). The full Irish name is 
aghaidh-'fidil i9 of which Vhe first patt 9 agaidh, pro- 
nounced i or efe 9 mearhg Vhe face; — ggliaidh-fidil , 

‘ face*mask.’ This word was quite Common hff 
Munster sixty or seventy years ago, when we, b'/ys, ^ 
made our own i-fiddles , comfhonly of brown paper, 
jlardbed fh colour — hideous-looking things, *vhen worn 
-•-enough to frighten a horse from hi 3 oats. 

Among those who fought against the insurgents in 
IrSland during th$ Rebellion of 1798 were some 
Gffcman gavalry called Hessians. They wo?e a sort 
of long boqjflf so remarkable that ^boots of the same 
‘patt^rmar^ to this day called Hessian boots. One day 
iq a skirmish tme of the rebels shot down a Hessian, 
tind brought away his fine boots as his lawful prize. 
One of his cctnradeiTfiskod him for the boots : and he 
ansftoed ^Kill a Hessian for yourself,* which has 
passed into a proverb. When by labour and trouble 
you obtain anything ttliicli another seeks to get from 
yojr on easy terms, you aTuswer Kill a Hessian foy, 
yourself. • 

During the War o£.the Confederations in Ireland in 
the seventeenth century Murrc%h O’Brien earl of 
Inchiquin took ihe side of the Government against 
his own eountryfnen, and committed such merciless 
ravages among the people that h§ is known to this 
day as* ‘Murrogh the Burner*; and his name has 
pa’ssed into a *proverb for outrage and cruelty. 
When a person persists in doing anything likely to 
bring on heavy punishment of some kind, tlie*peop\p 
say ‘if you go on in that way you'll see Murrogh / 
meaning ‘ you will suffer for it.* Or when a person « 
^enis scared or frightened : — f saw Murrogh or 

% % 
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the bush next to him.' The/original sayings are fn 
Irish, of which these are translations, wjiich however 
are now heard pftener tlfay the Irish. 

\In Armagh where Murrogh is not known they osay 
inS* similar sense, 1 You’ll catoh Lanty,' Lar^y no 
doubt being some former local bully. 

When%^ desires to give' another a pafticularlv 
evil wish he says, * The curse of Cromwell on you-!' 
So that Cromwell’s atrocities are stored up in the 
people’s memories to this day, in the form of a 
proverb.' ** 

In Ulster they say r Tlie 'curse of brifcifnie.’ 
i Were you talking to Tim in town to-day ?* * No, 
but I saw him from me as the 3oldier saw Bun ratty.’ 
Bunratty a strong castle in Co. Clare, so strong thatf 
besiegers often had to content tnemselvus witthview- 
ing it from a distance. ‘ Seeing a persb’fy from •me’ 
means seeing him at a distance. * Did you m^fet 
your cousin James in the fair to-day ?’ 1 Oh I just 

caught sight of him fnfno me for a second, btTt I 
wasn’t speaking to him. 

Sweating -House . — We know that tie Turkish bath 
is of recent introduction in these countries. But the 
hot-air or vapout bath, which is mucfi the same 
thing, was well known in Ireland from v^ry early 
times, and was used as a cure for rheumatism down 
to a few years ago. The structures in which these 
baths were given are known by the name of tigh *n 
alluis [teenollisli] , or in English, * sweating-house * 
(< alius, sweat ’). They are still well known in the 
northern parts of Ireland — small houses entirely 
o of stone, from five to seven feet Jong ineide, with o a 
low little doo£ through whish one must creepy 

- i c 
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always placed remote frfom habitations : and near by 
was commor^y a^pool ok tank of waleiffour or five 
feet deep. They wore u&fc<f ' in this *way. A great 
fire.o£*turf was kindled inside till the hfluse becanj^ 
heated like an oven ; after which the embers and 
ashes were swept out, and w*ater*was splashed on 
the.stonfs, which produced a thick warm vapour. 
Then tjie person, wrapping himself in a blanket, 
crept # in and sat down on a bench of sods, after 
which the door wafi closed up. He remained there 
ardour oj so till he was in a profuse perspiration : 
and then creeping out, plunged right into the cold 
'water ; # after emerging from which r he was well 
rubbed tilf hd became* warm. After several baths 
fct intervals # of some days he commonly got cured. 
Persons are artill livffig who used these baths or saw 
them used # .* (See the chapter on 1 Ancient Irish 
Medicm'e* in Smaller Soc. Hist, of Anc. Ireland,* 
from which the %bove*passage is taken.) * 

The lurking conviction that times long ago wer^ 
better than at*present — a belief in ‘ the good oldUmes 1 
— is indicated i*i the common oponing io a stetf^ : — 

4 Long and merry ago; there livetl a king,’ &c. 

* That pdbr man is as thin as d whipping post ’ : 
a very general eaying in Ireland. Preserving the 
memory of the old custom of tyjng culprits to a 
firm post in order to be whipped. A whipping post 
received many of the slashes, and got gradually worn 
’ down. 

The hardiness of the northern rovers — the Danes — 

«u 

who Inade a great figure in Ireland, as in England 
and etfsewhepe, is still remembered, after nine or ten 
centuries, in the saytngs of our people. Scores of 

% S\ 
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times I heard such expressiqtns as t f he following :o- 
‘ Ah shut th»afc' 4 door : there# a breeze ip through it 
tliat would periph the Danes!* 

v The cardinal points are designated on the j^uppo- 
sithon that the face is turned to the east : a custom 
which has descended in Ireland from the earliest times 
of history and tradition, a<pu which also ^revajled 
among other ancient nations. Hence inlrisji * east* 
is 1 front * ; ‘ we^t ’ is ‘ behind ’ or 1 back * ; nqrth is 
‘left hand*; and south is ‘right hand.* The people 
somethhes import these terms into English. * Whi>re 
is the tooth ? * says tire dentist. * Jusf* here sir, in 
the west of my* jaw,’ replies the patient — -meaning at 
the back of the jaw. <. 

Tailors were made the butt of much good-natured 
harmless raillery, often foundtd-on the well-knojvn 
fact that a tailor is the ninth part of a- man. vlf a 
person leaves little after a meal, or l\ttle* material 
after any work — that is ‘ tailor’s leavings’ ; alluding to 
nn alleged custom of the craft. According to *£his 
calumay your tailor, when sending home your finished 
suit, .sends with it a few little scraps as what was 
left of the cloth yoitrgave him,’ though he fyad really 
much left, which he has cribbed. 

When you delay the performance of apy work, 
or business with some secret object in view, you ‘put 
the pot on the tailor’s link.’ Formerly tailors 
commonly worked in the houses of the families who 
bought their own material and employed them to 
make, the clothes. The custom was to work till 
supper time, when their day ended. Accordingly the 
good housewife often hung the pot-hapgers on the 
highest hook pr link of the pothooks so as to raise 
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th# suppeij-pot \^ell up from the fire and delay the 
boiling. (Uljtefc.) \ 


* i 


The following ttfo old rl^mes are very common 

Ftur and twenty tailors went out to kill a sflail, 

J*he biggest of them all put his foot upon his tail — *' 

The snail put out his liorns just liko # a cow: 

4 0 Jrord says the tailqr we’re all hilled now ! * 

As I was going to Dub-l-in 
I met a pack of tailors, 

* I put them in my pocket, 

In Ajar the ducks might ait them. 


I?i the (lo.^cfvvn the Roman Catholics are called 
back-o’-th^-hijl folk ’ : an echo of the Plantations of 
Jame # s f-M.hr ae centuries ago — when the Catholics, 
(Jrfven from* thein rich lowland farms, which were 
given »to tliS £>cottis&Presbyterian planters, had to 
eke Guf a living among the glens and mountains. 

JVhftf a person does anything out of the common — 
which is not expected of him— especially anything 
with a look of unusual prosperity : — ‘ It is not every 
day that Manus kills a bullock.’ (Derry.) # This* 
saying, which # is always understood to refer to 
Romton Catholics, is % memorial^ in one flash, oSthe 
plantation ef the northern districts. Manus is a 
common jDhristi^n name among the Catholics round 
Derry ,• who are nearly all very poor : how could they 
be otherwise ? That Manus — i.e. a*Catholic — should 
kill a bullock is consequently taken as a type of things 
very unusual, unexpected and exceptional. Maxwell, 
in 4 Wild Sports of the West,’ quotes this saying as 
lie he«.rd it in Mayo ; but naturally enough the saying* 
alone»had reached the west without its background 
of’history, wtioh is n<j|t known there al it is in Derry! 
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veil in the everyday language of the 'people the 
memory of^hose Plantations is sometimes preserved, 
as in the fallowing sayings and their like, which are 
^ften heard. ‘The very day aftfcr Jack By&fc “was 
evicted, he planted, himself on the bit of land between 
liis farm and thfe river.* ‘ Bill came and planted 
•himself on my chair, right in front of the fire.* * • 

1 He that calls the tune should pay the •piper* # is 
a saying that commemorates one of our dancing 
customs. A couple are up for L dance : the young 
man aslfes the girl in a low voice wh^t tune »she’d hke, 
and on hearing her reply he calls to*tjie piper (or 
fiddler) for the tune. When the dance is* ended and 
they have made their bow, he slips a <?oin into her 
hand, which she brings over and places*in thq hanfl 
of the piper. That was the invariable formula in 
Munster sixty years ago. « ^ t 

The old Irish name of May-day — the 1st May — 
was Bvlltaine or Beltene [Befiina}, and this name 
•is still used by those speaCing Irish ; whjle in Scotland 
and Ulster they retain it as a common English word — 
Beltane : — ' 6 f 

‘ Ours is no sapling, chance sown hy the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade.* 

(‘ fcady of tke Lake.’) 

Before St. Patrick’s time there was a great pagan 
festival in Ireland on 1st May in honour of* the god 
B6l [Bail], in which fire played a* prominent part: 
a custom evidently derived in some way from the 
Phoenician fire festival in honour of the Phoenician god 
Baal. For we know that the Phoenicians were well 
acquainted witSi Ireland, and that wherever they w$n 
they introduced tfye worship of Caal with his festivajs. 
/ i 
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•Among#other usages the Irish drove cattle through 
or between big fir^p to preserve them frSn/the diseases 
of the year; and this custorh was practisec^in Limerick 
an<k Gkre down a period within my o^n memory^ 
I saw it done. But it was necessary that the fifes 
should be kindled from tenaigin f g sounded as in 
forced fire’— t.e., fire produced by the 
friction »of two pieces of dry wood rubbed together 
till they burst into a flame: Irish teine-Sigin from 
teiri$ f fire, and Ugean, force. This word is still known 
inlfche South ; so that the memory of the ol& pagan 
May-day f<^#ival and its fire customs is preserved 
'in tl}£S% jrsyo wbrds Beltane and tenaigin . 

# Mummery \vere companies of itinerant play- 
actors, whcv acted at popular gatherings, such as 
fairs, -patterns* wedcTfhgs, wakes, &c. Formerly they 
werff |1J jn^sked, and then young squireens , and the 
yoking sons of strong farmers, often joined them for 
the mere fun of thb thing ; but in later times 
masking became illegal, 'after which the breei 
greatly degenerated. On the whole they wd*e not 
unwpfcome to the people, as they were generally the 
source of mucli % amusement ; "but their antics at 
weddings and wakes were sometimes very objection- 
able, ^s Well as Very offensive to the families. This 
was especially the case at wakes, if the dead person 
had bedn unpopular or ridiculous, and at weddings 
if an old woman # married a boy, or a girl an old man 
for the sake of his money. Sometimes they came 
bent ^on mischievous tricks as well as on a shindy j 
and if wind of this got out, the faction of the family 
gathered to protect them; and then|ihere was sure 
tq be a fight. (Kinihan.) f • 
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Mummers were well known in England, fr<Sm 
which the ctistom was evidently imported to Ireland. 
The mummers v are all gone, but the, name remains. 

► We know that in former tim^s in Ireland »the 
professions ran in families ; so that members of the 
same household devoted themselves to one particular 
Science or Art — Poetry, History, Medicine, Build? 
ing, Law, as the case might be — for generations (of 
this custom . a full account may be seen in my ' 
‘ Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland,’ chap, vii., 
especially page 184). A curious example of feow 
the memory of this is preserved occurt Armagh. 
There is a ^little worm called dirab c foun4 in rj bog- 
water. -If this be swallowed by any accident ,it 
causes a swelling, u which can be cured, only c by ft 
person of the name of Cassicfy, who puts his- arms 
round the patient, and the worm dies. * \JThg pTJas- 
sidys were hereditary physicians to the Maguii^s, 
chiefs of Fermanagh. Several eminent physicians of 
the name are commemorated in the Irish Annals: 
and it is interesting to find that they are still 
remembered in tradition — though quite unconsciously 
— for their skill in Lechcraft. * 0 

‘I’ll make yofi dance Jack Lattin’— a threat of 
chastisement, often heard in Kildarfe. John Lattin 
of Morristown H # ouse county Kildare (near Naas) 
wagered that he’d dance home to Morristown from 
Dublin — more than twenty miles — changing his 
dancing-steps every furlong : and won the wageV. 

4 I’ll, piake you dance ’ is a common threat heard 
everywhere : but ‘ I’ll make you dance Jack 
^attin’ is ten^ times worse — ‘I’ll make you danpe 
excessively.’ $ / 

f e . • 
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Morristown, Jack Lattin’s residence, is near Lyons 
the seat of LyrcT^CloncurVy, where Jadk tvas often *a 
guest, in tine fi^ half or tne last c^ntyry. Lady 
Morgan* has an ^ntry in her Memoirs* (1880 ) : — f 
‘ Returned from Lyons — Lord Cloncurry’s, a large 
party — the first day good — Sheil, Curran, Jack 
Lattin.’ • 

Jt is worthy of remark that there is a well-known 
■Irish tume called ‘ Jack Lattin,* which some of our 
Scotch friends hav% quietly appropriated ; and not 
onlj^ that, # but have turned Jack himself into a 
Scotchman calling the tune ‘Jockey Latin’ ! 
They Jhayre dons precisely the same with our ‘ Eileen 
Aroon’ which f they caM ‘Robin Adair.* The same 
Robin Adair — or to call him by* his proper name 
Roberf 'Adair*- was*^ Veil -known county Wicklow 
man*and a y&mber of the Irish Parliament. 

The word sfiilloye or scolloge is applied to a small 
•'farmer, especially # one*that does his own farm* work : 
it i§ often used in a somewhat depreciatory sense to # 
denote a*mere rustic : and in both senses it i^ well 
known* all overtthe gouth. This word has a. long 
history. It was originally applied— a thousand years 
» ago or more*- to tlie younger monks*of a monastery, 
who did most of 4he farm work on the land belonging 
to the* religious community. Tljese young men 
were of* course students indoors, as well as tillers 
outside, and heifce the name, from scol, a school : — 
• scoldg , a young jcholar. But as farm work con- 
stituted a large part of their employment the came 
gradifttlly oame to mean a working farmer ; and in 
this sfinse it Jias come down to our tihle. • 

9 fio a rich man whose forefather made their 
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money by smuggling pottheSn (illicit whiskey) from 
Iiinishowem iu Donegal (formerly celebrated for its 
pottheen manufacture)'; they say in Derry ‘ your 
granny was a Dogherty who wpre a tin pocket.’ 
Q&olierty a prevalent name in the neighbourhood.) 
For this was a favour tie way of smuggling from the 
highlands — bringing the stuff' in a tin pocket. £om 
Boyle had a more ambitious plan: — he go t v a tinker 
to make a hollow figure of tin, something li|*e the 
figure of his wife, who was a little woman, which 
Tom dressed up in his wife’s clothes and place<J on 
the pillion behind him on the horso-^-filled with 
pottheen : for in those times it was a oommoi^ custom 
for the wife to ride behind her husbahd. At last a 
sharp-eyed policeman, seeing the man’s affectionate 
attention so often repeated, ktpt»on the watch, and 
satisfied himself at last that Tom had* a tin wife. 
So one day, coming behind the animal he r gave the 
poor little woman a whack of a stick which brought 
forth, not a screech, but a hard metallic sound, to 
the astonishment of everybody : and then it was all 
up with poor Tom and his wife. , 

There are current ia Ireland many stories of gaugers 
and pottheen distillers which hardly belong to my 
subject, except this one, which I may, claim, because it 
has left its name on a well-known Irish tune : — ‘ Paddy 
outwitted the gauger,’ also called by three other 
names, * The Irishman’s heart for the ladies ,’ i Drops 
of brandy,’ and Cummilum (Moore’s : ‘ Fairest put on 
Awhije *). Paddy Fogarty kept a little public-house at 
lihe cross-roads in which he sold 1 parliaments i.e. 
|egal whiskey An whichthe duty had begn paid ; but 
it was well iinjfwn that friends* could get a Jittle drop 
c s 
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of pottheeij too, \n the -sly. One hot July day he 
was returning i hSme froiruTliurles witbf a* ten-galldh 
cag on his back, slung by a strong soogaun (hay rope). 
He lja(J # still two g<jod miles before him, «a,nd he sat ,, 
down ^o rest, when who should walk up but the new 
gauger. ‘ Well my good fellow, what have you got 
in that cask?’ Paddy chopped his jaw, looking the 
picture of terror, and mumbled out some tomfoolery 
.like an excuse. ‘ Ah, my man, you needn’t think 
of (*>mmg over me : # I see liow it is : I seize this cask 
in the name of the king.’ Poor Paddy beggSd and 
prayed, an& tfjkefl. about Biddy and the childher at 
•Uome — all to* no use; the gauger slung ftp the cag 
on his*back # (ab*>ut a hundredweight) and walked on, 
with. Paddy, Tieart-broken, walking behind — for the 
gauger^ roaci # lay tew^rds Paddy’s house. At last 
wheik they wc#e near the cross-roads the gauger sat 
dovsn tflte^tf, and laying down the big load began to 
•Tvipe his face witli^his iiandker chief. ‘ Sorry I am/ 
says Paddy, * to see your honour so dead bet up : sure 
you # re sweatir^ like a bull : maybe I could relieve 
you.’ **md witli # that he pulled his legal permit 9 out 
of h^s* pocket and laidf it on the*cag. The gauger 

.was astounded : ‘ Why the d didn’t you show me 

that before? ’ *^hy then ’tis the way your honour/ 
says Pafidy, looking as innocent as a lamb, * I didn’t 
like to make so bould as I wasn’t axed to show it ?* 
So the gauger, after a volley of something that needn’t 
Jpe particularised here, walked off with himself without 
an inch of the tail . ‘ Faix/ says Paddy, * ’tis eajy to 

know ’^wasn’t our last gauger, ould Warnock, that 
was here : ’twjuldn’t be so easy to com! round him ; x 

for *he had a nose fcbfrfc would smell 1 needle in <* 

» • • 
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t In Sligo if a person is sick in a fiouse, ,and ontf of 
the cattle dies, they say ^ a life for a life/ and the 
patient wil 1 recover. Mr. Kin ah an says, ‘ This is so 
universal in the wilds of Sligo that Protestants and 
Catholics believe it alike.* f 

As an expression of welcome, a person says, ‘ We’ll 
spread green rushes under ‘y our feet * ; a Memory of 
the time when there were neither boards npr carpets 
on the floors — nothing but the naked clay — in, Ireland® 
as we\l as in England ; and in both countries, itVas 
the custom to strew the floors of the better cl^te of 
houses with rushes, which were rer^wed for any 
distinguished visitor. This was alwUys dojve by the 
women-servants : and the custom wa% so general and 
so well understood that there was a knife of special 
shape for cutting 'the rushed/' (See^my * Bmaller 
Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland,’ p. 865.) 

A common exclamation of drivers for urging cm a 
horse; heard everywhere in Ireland, is hupp, hupp 7 
It has found its way even into our nursery rhymes ; 
as wlien a mother is dancing her baby up and down 
oi\her knee", she sings : — 

* Hov^ many miles to Dub-1 -in P 
Three score and ten, 

Will we be there by candlelight ? a 
Y es and back again : 

Hupp, hupp my little horse, , 

Hupp , hupp again.* a 

This Irish word, insignificant as it seems, has comn 
down from a period thirteen or fourteen hundred years 
ago, or probably much farther back. In the* library 
of St. Gall fin Switzerland there is r a manuscript 
written in tl$ eighth centuryoby some scholarly Irish 
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monk — whg he was we cannot tell : and in this the 
old writer glos^s *or explains many Lafirf words 
corresponding Irisfi words. Among others the Latin 
interjea^on ei or hej, (meaning ho ! quick ? come on) 
is explained by upp or hupp (Zeuss). 

Before Christianity had widely spread in Ireland, 
the pfiganft had a numtfteus pantheon of gods and 
goddesses one of which was Badb [bibe], a terrible 
•war-fu^y.* Her name is pronounced Bibc or Byhe , and 
in this form it is still preserved all over Cork and round 
abodj, not indeed for a war-fury, but for what— in the 
opinion of s(^#e people — is nearly as bad, a scolding 
itoman^ # £For Badb #nd all the other pagan Irish 
gods and goddesses, see*my ‘ Smaller Social History 
of Ancient Ireland,’ chap, v.) * 

Fa'oih the earliest* times in Ireland animals were 
classified witlf regard to grazing ; and the classifica- 
tion is recognised and fully laid down in the Brehon 
•Law. The legal glassification was this : — two geese 
are # equivalent to a sheep ; two sheep to a dairt or 
one-year- # old heifer ; two dairts to one colpa&h or 
collop (&s it is now called) or two-year-obUheifer ; two 
collqps to one cow. Suppose a man had a right* to 
•graze a certain number of cows on % common (i.e. 
pasture laad not belonging to individuals but common 
to all the people of the place collectively) ; he might 
turn out*the exact number of cows or the equivalent 
of any other animals he pleased, so long as the total 
^did not exceed the total amount of his privilege. 

In many parts of Ireland this system almost 
exactly as described above is kept up to this day, 
the # collop beiigg taken as the unit : it wVs universal in, 
# m^ native place sixty yfars ago ; and^in |t way it exists 
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there still. Tlie custom is recognised in the preseHt- 
d&y land exults, with some modifications in the 
classification— as Mr. fttaurice Hedy informs me in 
interesting and valuable cammunicatiqu-r-the 
collop being still the unit — and constantly refei^ed to 
by the lawyers in* the ‘conduct of cases. So the old 
Brehon Law process has existed continudfosly from 
old times, and is repeated by the lawyers of* our own 
day ; and its memory is preserved in the wcJrd*roMop. 
(See m^ ‘ Smaller Soc. Hist, of Ajic. Ireland/ p. 4#1.) 

In pagan times the religion of Ireland ^tvas 
Druidism, which was taught by the* duajds : and far 
off as the time is the name of these druids sy’ll^xist^ 
in our popular speech. The 'Irish nafne for a druid 
is drui [dree] ; and*in the South any crabbed cunning 
old-fashioned-looking little b75y*is cabled — even. by 
speakers of English — a shoundree , \^ich exactly 
represents in sound the Irish sean-dryi , old druid ; 
from smn [shoun or shan], old. S$e * Irish Names' 
# of Places/ I. 98.) • t 

Th^re are two words much in use* in Munster, 
of which the- phonetic representations are Mothacli 
or thooliayh and hookan ( 6 long), which tell a tale of 
remote times. A thoothach or thooJiagh i$ an ignorant 
unmannerly clownish fellow : and hochan means much 
the same thing, except that it is rather lower in the 
sense of ignorance or uncouthness. Passing’tlirough 
the Liberties of Dublin I once hfcard a woman — 
evidently from Limerick — call a man a dirty hochan . 
Both,words are derived from tuath [thooa], a layman, 
as distinguished from a cleric or a man of learning. 
,Ihe Irish, forri of the first is tmthtach :,of the Second 
thuathchdin (^ocajive). Both* are a memory of ttye 
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tim% when illiterate people were looked down upop 
as boorish and* ill-piannered aj compared fath clerics 
or with men of learning in general. • • 

The ^sople had#great respect and veneration for 
the olcUfamilies of landed gentry — the real old stock as 
they were called. If a man of a lovfer class became 
rigli so as^o vie with or *elceed in possessions many 
of^the old families, he was never recognised as on 
•their ltvel or as a gentleman. Such a man was 
called by the people a half -sir, which beq^s its 
meaning on its face. 

Sixty year% %go people very generally i*sed home 
iflade #1*1* JiomVgrown produce — frieze — linen — 
butter — bacop — potatoes and vegetables in general. 
A s good custom, for 4 a cow n^ver burst herself 
by chewing kd!b cuct ’ (MacCall : Wexford.) 

To* s^ magpie or more is a sign of bad or 
§ood luck, viz.* — 4 One for sorrow ; two for mirth ; 
"three for a wedding ; four for a birth.’ (MacCall : 
Wexford.) % 

The war-cry of the great family of O’Neill of 
Tyrone was Laav*olerg-%boo (the Red Hand to Victor : 
the Red Hand beir^g the cognisance of the O’Neills) : 
^nd this cry the clansmen shouted when advancing 
to battlg. *It is ifiany a generation since this same 
cry was heard in battle ; and yet ifr is remembered 
in popular sayings to this day. In Tyrone when a 
fight is expected one man will say to another 4 there 
tvill be Dergaboos to-day * : not that the cry will be 
actually raised ; but Deigaboo has come to be assort 
of symbolic name for a fight. k 

Ip and around Ballina in Mayo, algreat strong 
^eHow is called an allay-foozee , which rlpresents the 
m2 % r 
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sound of the French Allez-furil (musket op musketry 
forward), preserving the memory of the landing of the 
French at JSillala (near Ballina) ^**1798. 

When a person looks as if he -were likely- ' to> die 
soon: — ‘He’s in the raven’s book.’ Because when 
a person is about to die, the raven croaks over the 
house. (MacCall : Wexfoid'.) <v * 

A ‘ cross * was a small old Irish coin so called 
from a figure of St. Patrick stamped on it with a 
conspicuous cross. Hence a person who has no 
money says ‘I haven’t a cross.’ In Wexford #iey 
have the same saying with a little tcfqch of droll- 
ery added on: — 4 There isn’t as nfuch^afv a, cross 
in my pocket to keep the devil from dancing in it.* 
(MacCall.) For o * course the devil dare not come 
near a cross of any shape or form. * 

A keenoge (which exactly represents' 4 ’ the prcfoun- 
ciation of the Irish dandy) is a very small coin, 
a farthing or half a farthing. It was originally 
applied to a small foreign coin, probably Spanish, 
for the Irish dan is ‘ far off,’ ‘ foreign ’ : og is the 
diminutive termination. It is often reed like 4 bross’ : 
4 1 haven’t as much'as a keenoge in my pocket.’ ‘Are 
you not going tdiend me any money at toll ? 7 6 Not 

a keenoge.’ 

A person not succeeding in approaching the house 
or spot he wants to reach ; hitting wide of the mark 
in shooting ; not coming to the poitft in argument or 
explanation : — ‘ Oh you didn’t come within* the bray 
ol ar. ass of it.’ This is the echo of a very old 
custom. More- than a thousand years ago distance 
was often vaguely measured in Ireland by Soupd. 
A man fellingg a £ree was 4 boifiad by tho Brehon L%w 

C A 
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to give warning %s far as his voice could reach/ so 
as to obvjAte danger to cattle or people. We fiijd 
a like measurb uaod in Donegal to this Say : — [The 
Dublin house where you’ll get the book t* buy is on 
the Quays] • about a mountain man’s call below the 
Four ^Courts/ (Seumas Ma^Manus.) The crow 
of a cock and the sound^of a bell (i.e. the small hand- 
bell *then used) as measures of distances are very 
often m®t with in ancient Irish writings. An old 

* coipmftntator on the Brehon Laws defines a certain 
distance to be 4 as far as the sound of the belV>r the 
cro^t of a barn«door cock could be heard/ This 
custom also^&evailed among other ancient nations. 
^See my«vSma$er Sbc. Hist, of Anc. Ireland/ p. 478.) 
^>The 'Duty.' Formerly all through Ireland the 
tenant# were obliged to work for their landlords on a 
certain number of days free, except that they 
generailyy*ot food. Such work was commonly 

galled in English the * duty.* In Wicklow for 
example — until ^ery recently — or possibly* still — 
those who h^I horses had to draw home the Jand-* 
lord’s jurf on certain days. In Wexford they had in 
a similar way tb dra*v stones for the embankments 
on the Barrow. The tenants commonly collected in 

* numbers on the same day and worked all together. 
The Irish* word used to designate such gatherings^ 
was ftai-pstill so called in Connaught. It was usual 
to hear such English expressions as — * Are you going 

t to the riuty ? * or ‘ Are you going to the bal ? ’ 
(Kinahan.) 

(NJB. I do not know the Irish word bal ifl this 
8ense v and cannot find it in the Dicti^iaries.) 

'Duty* is f used in # a religious seijpe by Romai! 
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Catholics all through * Ireland Bo designate 0 the 
Qjblig^tion ^oi| all Catholics to go to Confession and 
Holy Communion at faster time. 1 1 am going to 
my duty, ]^JeaSe God, next week.’ 

‘ I’ll return you this book on next Saturday as 
sure as the hearth-money * : a very common expression 
in Ireland. The old English oppressive impost 
called hearth-money — a tax on hearths — which ev6ty 
householder had to pay, was imported in Jo Ireland, 
by the English settlers. Like all other taxes it'Was 
certain to be called for and gathered at the proper 
time, so that our saying is an apt cne^; but whife the 
bad old impost is gone, its memory ^preserved i# 
the everyday language of the people.' r ' r f 

A king, whether of a small or large 'territory, t§d 
in his service a "champion or ^chief fighting man 
whose duty it was to avenge all insults or ofifpnces 
offered to the families of the king' 'and tftibe, 
particularly murder ; like the 0 ‘ Avenger of blood ’ o£ 
the Jews and other ancient nations. In any expected 
danger from without he had to kee^ watch — with a 
sufficient force — at the most d‘ ^erous ford or 
paes — callecf bearna* baoghaill '[barna beel] or gap of 
danger — on that part of the border wjiere invasion 
was expected, and prevent the entrance of any 
enemy. This custom, which is as old as our race in 
Ireland, is remembered in our present-day speech, 
whether Irish or Anglo-Irish ; fqr the man who 
courageously and successfully defends any* cause ox 
any position, either by actual fighting or by speeches 
or Written articles, is ‘ the man in the gap.* <X)f the 
old Irish chief!] Thomas Davis writes : — * 

c r 0 

4 Their hrfprts were as soft a^the child in the lap, f) ; 

^ Yetthev weto the men in the gap.’ 
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Jin the old heAic semi- historic times in Ireland, a 
champion ofyeft gave a challenge by ^standing »in 
front of the hostile camp of fort and striking a few 
resoupding blows with the handle of % his?Spear either 
on his* own shield or on a shield hung up for the 
purpose at the entrance gate outside.* 

The memory of thig yery old custom lives in a 
tyord still very common in the South of Ireland 
— boolimjkee , Irish buailim-sciath , 1 1 strike the 
shield, * applied to a hi an much given to fighting, 
a quarrelsome fellow, a swaggering bully— a^sw’ash- 
buckler. * 

Paying 9n .the nail, paying down oft the nail; 
paying*fhf thpe spo*t-^ready cash. This expression 
jfad its origin in a custom formerly prevailing 
in Limerick # city.* In a broad thoroughfare under 
th% Exchange stood a pillar about four feet high, on 
th£ to£*ofcVhich was a circular plate of copper about 
three feet in* diameter. This pillar was called ‘ The 
Nail.’ The purchaser of anything laid down the 
stipulated price or the earnest on the nail , i.e. pn thfi 
brasa»plate, w 7 hich the seller took up : when this was 
donb before witnessed the transaction was as billing 
as if entered on parchment. (O’Keeffe’s Kecollec- 
tions.) ‘The Nail ’ is still to the fore, and may now 
be sedn in the Museum of the Carnegie Library build- 
ing, to .which it was transferred a*feliort time ago. 
i^The change in the Calendar from the old style to 
NSfljtnew* style, a century and a half ago, is noted in 
the names for Christmas. All through the South, 


* Sge for an example Dr. Hyde’s ‘Child 
Norway/ 153. # (Irish Texts Soc.) 

* 9 
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and in other parts of Ireland, die 6th January 
(‘•Twelfth Day ’) is called ‘ Old Christmas * and 
‘ Little Christmas * (foi/ before the change of style it 
was the Chvstfnas) : and in many parts of the north 
our present Christmas is called New Christmas. So 
in Donegal the 12th of May is called by the people 
‘ Old May day. 1 (Seumas MacManus.) 

Palm , Palm- Sunday, The usual name in Ireland 
for the yew-tree is ‘ palm,’ from the custom of using . 
yew branches instead of the real palm, to celebrate 
Palm Sunday — the Sunday before Easter — com- 
memorating the palm branches that v were strewed 
before our Lord on His public entry into Jerusalem* 
I was quite a grown boy before I kne\v the yew-tree 
by its proper name— it was always palm-tree . 

Oliver's Summons. — When a lazy fellow was 'driven 
to work either by hunger or by any unavoidable 
circumstance he was said to have gut r D livw's 
Summons , a common household word in parts of 
the county Limerick in my younger days, originating 
Yn the following circumstance. When a good 
plentiful harvest came round, rnanj of the men of 
ouraeighbourhood a£ this time— about the beginping 
of last century-*- the good old ea%y-go:ng times — 
worked very little — as little as ever they could. 
What was the use of working when they had plenty 
of beautiful floufy potatoes for half nothing, with 
salt or dip f or perhaps a piggin of fiae thick milk to 
crown the luxury. Captain Oliver, the local land- 
lord, and absolute monarch so far as ordinary life 
wall concerned,/ often— in those seasons — fouftd it 
hard or impoaJible to get men to coipe to do .the 
necessary worll about his grounds— though paying 
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the# usual wages-*-till at last he hit on an original 
plan. He*seijt * round, the evening tyrfjre, to the 
houses of the mdh he wantld, a couple of fellows 
with, a* horse and cart, who seized sdmtf necessary 
article m each ho # use — a spinning-wheel, efbed, the 
pot, tSjB single table, &c. — and brought them all 
away body and bones, »apd kept them impounded., 
I^pxt morning lie was sure to have half a dozen or 
more strapping fellows, who fell to work ; and when 
it Was finished and wages paid, the captain sent 
hon^ the articles. I had this story from oifl men 
who saw the flarte going round with their loads. 

* 9 
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Riddles. Among* fireside amusements propcfanding 

riddles was v<*ry general sixty years ago. This is a# 
custom that has existed in Ireland from very*early 
times, as the reader %nay see by looking at my ‘ j31d 
Celfic Romances, « pp. 69, 186*187, where he will 
find some characteristic ancient Iris£ ones. And we 
know ihai it was common among other ancient 
nations,^ I have ar number of our modern Irish 
riddles, many i^ my memory, and some supplied 
to me from Wexford by Mr. Patrick J. MacCall of 
Dublin, who knows Wexford well. Some are easy 
enough : but there are others that might defj tha 
Witcfy of Endor to answer them. ThSy hardly come 
within my scbpe, but I^will give a few examples. • 
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A steel grey with a flaxen tail &nd a brass ty)y 
driving. Answer : needle and thread ; thimble. 
Little Jennie Whitttface has a Ted nose, 

The lofige# she lives the shorter she grows. 

Answer*: a lighted candle. 

A man without eyes 
* Went out to view the skies, 

He saw a tree with apples on : - 

He took no apples, * 

He ate no apples, 

And still he left no apples on. r 

Answer : a one-eyed man : the tred hpjd two apples : 
be took one. 

Long legs, crooked thighs, little head, no eyes. 
Answer : a tongs. 

Ink-ank under a bank ten drawing four. Answer : 
a girl milking a cow. ' c . , 7 

Four-and-twenty white bulls tied in a stall : 
Incomes a red bull and over licks them all. 

■ Answer : teeth and tongue. 0 

These are perhaps not very hard, though nofnquite 
so easy as the Sphinx’s riddle to the Thebans, which 
(Edipus answered to his immortal renown. But 1 
should like to see (Edipus try his hand at the fol- 
lowing. Samson’s riddle about the bees is^ hard 
enough, but ours heats it hollow/ Though Solomon 
solved ail the puzzles propounded , to him by the 
Queen of Sheba, I think this would put him to the 
pin of his collar. I learned it in Limerick two 
gefier&tions ago 4 ; and I have got a Wexford version 
from Mr. Mao^all. Observe the delightful i^icon 
sequence of ri^lle and answer*. 0 
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BidcU£me, riddle me right: 

W|iaT; did I see la,^t night ? 

Tfie wind blew, 

The cock crew, 

T£e bells of heaven 
Struck eleven. • 

’Ti|i time for my p<aor sowl to go to heaven. 

Answer : the fox burying his mother under a holly 
tree* • 

•To a person who begins his dinner withocft saying 
grace : ‘ Yog bfcgin your meal like a fox ’ : for a fox 
never says^grace. A fox once ran off wTth a cock — 
necS in # iflouMi — to n^ike a meal of him. Just as he 
^as about fb fall to, the cock said — ‘ Won’t you thank 
God?’ So ^he f»K oponed his mouth to say grace, 
and thacoct escaped and flew up into a tree. On 
vihicB tlm fox swore he’d never more say grace or 
any other prayer, (from Clare : Ilealy.) s 

In depreciation of a person’s honour: ‘Your 
honour and goat’s wool would malm good stockings* : 
i.e. your honoijr is as far from true hqpour as goat’s 
h|ft is from wool. 

‘ For th« life lof me ’ I can’t see^vhy you vex your- 
self for go smaU a matter. 

Of*a pair of well-matched bad men : — ‘ They might 
lick thumbs.’ Also ‘ A pity to spoil two houses with 
them.’ (Moran : Carlow.) 

A person is said to be 4 belled through the parish ’ 
when some discreditable report concerning him has 
gonS about in the neighbourhood.^ The allusion *is 
toA # bellmaji announcing something to the public. 
Aloran : Carlow.) • Jl 
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A person addresses some abushfc and offensivs 
wofds to another, who replies ‘ Talk away : your 
tongue is no scandal .* The meaning’ is, * You are so 
Veil known for the foulness of your tongue that no 
one will pay any attention to you when yop are 
'speaking evil of another.’ (Moran : Carlow.) 

‘Come and have a drink*’ said the dragcjn. ‘ I 
don’t take anything ; thank you all the same' replied 
Billy Heffernan. (Knocknagow.) Very general 
everywhere in Ireland. 

Regarding a person in consumption : — 

v March will sarch [search], V 
April will try, i-t*' 

May will see 1 *> 

Whether you’ll live or die. 

(MacCall: Wexford.) 

When a man inherits some failing from hL parents, 

‘ He didn’t catch it in the wind ’ — * It wasn’t off the 
wind he took it.* (Moran : Carlow.) " 

Wheyi a man declines to talk with or discuss 
matters with another, he says ‘ I owe you no discourse’ 
— used in a more or les? offensive &ense — and heard’ all 
through Ireland. , “ 

When a person shows himself very cute apd clever 
another says to him ‘ Who let you out ? ’ — an ironical 
expression of fun : ‘ as much as to say that he must 
have been confined in an asylum as a^confirmed fool. 
(Moran : Carlow.) 

When a person for any reason feels elated, he says 
‘ I wouldn't call jUe king my uncle.* (‘ Knocknagow’ ; 
( but heard everywhere in Ireland.) ( * n 

‘ ' When a perso& who is kind encugh while he is with 

c )i c 
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/ou grows careless about you once he goes away: — 
‘Out of sight oqt of mind / \ '• 

To go mt/i yo\ir finger in your month ^s to go on a 
fool’S%errand, to 4 go without exactly knowing why you 
are /going — without knowing particulars. 

When a person singing a soilg has to stop up 
,besaus#he forgets thVnext verse, he says (mostly 
»in joke) ‘there’s a hole in the ballad* — throwing the 
blame on the old ballad sheet on which the words 
were imperfect on ^account of a big hole. # 
^Searching for some small article where it is hard 
to find it ffciAong a lot of other things is # ‘ looking for 
a naecUQ in a "bundle of straw/ 

m When a jnistake o£ any circumstance that entails 
loss or trouble is irreparable—^ there’s no help for 
spilt milk/ * * 

5r eighty years ago the accomplishments 
o7 an Iri&hnaan should be : 

•To sftioke his dudheen, . • 

, To drink his cruiskeen, 

To flourish his alpeen, • 

^ * To wallop a spalpeen.* 

• s (MacCall: Wexford.) 

It is reported about that Tom F£x stole Dick Finn’s 
sheep: tout he^Iidn’t. Driven to desperation by the 
false report, Tom now really steals one, and says : — 
‘ As I liave the name of it, I may as well have the 
gain of it/ 

A person is told of some extraordinary occurrence 
and^exclaims : — ‘ Well such a thing as that w*s mever 
before heard of since Adam was ckboy. 9 This last 
gx^ressionds very general. 4 % < 

> The Chairman of ffie Banbridg^BcJ|ird of G uardians 
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lately asked a tramp what was his occupation : to 
which the fellow — cancelling his impudence by his 
drollery — replied,: — ‘ I’m a hailstone maker out of 
work owing to' the want of snow.* - 1 

c My partner in any business has acted against 'my 
advice and has persisted, notwithstanding my 
repeated friendly remonstrances, till at last he 
brings failure and discredit. Yet when tht trial 
comes 1 stand black for him i.e. I act loyally 
towards th m — I defend him : I take my share of the 
blame, and never give the least hint that the failu.e 
is all his doir\g. Standing black often hear 1. 

1 He’s not all there,’ i.e. he is a little daft i( ^little 
cracked , weak-minded, foolish, has a sligh f touch of, 
insanity : ‘ there’s a slate off,’ i he has a bee in his 
bonnet’ (Scotch): ‘ he wants a square ’ (tnis last Old 
English). ^ 

A man gets into an angry fit and you take no 
trouble tc? pacify him : — ‘ Let him cocl in the skin he 
heated in.’ (Moran : Carlow.) 

A person asks me for money : I give him all I 
have, which is less than he asked for That is all 
[the corn] there’s threshed.’ (Moran : Carlow.) 

A man with a very thin face ‘ could kiss a goat 
between the horns.’ (Moran : Carlo#.) 

‘ Never put a tooth on it’: an invitation to speak 
out plainly, whatever the consequences. 

A woman giving evidence at Druihcondra Petty 
Sessions last year says 1 1 was born and reared in 
Fipglass and theip isn’t one — man or woman — that 
dare say black tvaP the white of my eye ’ : that is, no one 
^puld allege any wrong-doing against fafcr. Heard? 
everywhere in Iitalafcd, 
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A man \^ho is.^foing backwards or down the liill in 
circumstances* is gaid to be | 4 going aftef liis backV 
The sense is obvicfus. (Moran : Wexfprd^ 

4 Coitie day go d^y God send Sunday/ applied to an 
easy-gping idle good-for-nothing person, who never 
looks t« the future. • 

# When § person is askC<> about something of which 
for some^eason lie does not wish to speak, he says 
,4 Ask *ne # no questions, and I’ll tell you no lies.* 
(General.) * 

Agnail who is of opinion that his friend has bought 
a cow too d says 4 You bought every Ijair in her 

• •• , l • 

^To a person everlastingly talking : — * Give your 
Jbngue a holiday.’ • 

He always •visits us of a Saturday . Halliwell 
sayif thi^j^ Common in several English dialects. 

Wim Bjirke.) 

Johnny Dunn, % job gardener of Dublin, being asked 
abcyut his young wife, who was living apart from 
him: — 4 t)h she’s just doing nothing, but wtflking 
aboutVown with# a wng/ of consequence oif her.* 

‘I’m blue-moulded for want di a beating,’ says a 
fellow who pletencls to be anxious fof a fight, but can 
find no on« to fight with him. 

A w&istling woman and a crowing hen 

Will rhake a man wealthy but deer knows when. 

# (Moran: Carlow.) 

’The people hate an almost superstitious dislike for 
both : they are considered unlucky. * , . 

4 rtf . make him scratch where he\doesn’t itch 9 x 
m^scftihg I’lk punish him sorely in some way., 
(Moran : Carlow.) * f J\ 
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When flinging an abusive epithet &t a person, 4 yon ’ 
is* often puHn'twice, fir^t as an opening tip, and last 
as a finishing boms blow : — ‘ What else could I expect 
from your Lke, you unnatural varjabone, you I ’ e 

‘ I’m afraid he turns up his little finger too often * ; 
i.e. — he is given k> drink : alluding to the position 
of the hand when a person taking a glass: 

My neighbour J ack Donovan asked me« ( one da) , 
How many strawberries grew in the say ; o 
I made him an answer as well as I could, 

As many red herrings as grew in the wood.,! 

When a person is obliged to utter Scything bor- 
dering on coarseness, he always adds, by of a 
sort of apology, ‘saving your presence’: or ‘ with 
respect to you.’ 

Small trifling things are expressed by a variety of 
words : — ‘ Those sausages are not woi-t 1 . a malla - 
madee ‘I don’t care a traneen what* he says’: ‘I 
don’t care two rows of pins.’ * 

Tq { be rid of a person or thing is expressed by ‘I 
got shut of him,’ or ‘ I am done of it.’ (Limprick.) 

tHow did you travel to tow'n ? ’ “ 4 Oh I went on 
shanks' mare : ’ i.e. f walked. 

‘ His bread is baked ’ ; i.e. he is doomed to die soon. 
(See p. 109 bottom.) 

Banagher is a tillage in King’s Co. on the Shannon : 
Ballinasloe is a town in Galway at the other side of 
the river. When anything very unusual or unexpected 
occurs, the people say, ‘ Well that bangs Banagher I * 

* or ‘ that bangs^Banagher and Ballinasloe I ’ „ 

‘ Have you (got a shilling to spare for a friend ? * 

1 ‘ Indeed I have not.’ ‘ Ah you must gWe it to it 
Pc' • 
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is for you* cei^m Tom.’ 1 Oh, tha?s a horse of 
another colour? (£o he gives! it.) 1 # 

4 IFWZ dow* motlier l ’ says the blacksmith when the 
tooth tfes out. TJais is how it was pulle<f. He tied 
one end of a strong string round the tooth, and the 
other ehd to the horn of the anvil, And made the old 
woman kftp back her he # ad so as to tighten the string. 
* %sy nowmother,’ says he. Then taking the flaming 
’hoi^eshoe from th§ fire. with the tongs he suddenly 
thrujst it towards her^ace. Anyone can finish the^story. 

Ifishe catches jou she’ll comb your hair with the 
creepy stool: §i*e. she’ll whack and beat ypu with it. 
(Ulster.^. # * 

* # They say pigs can seh the wind, and that it is red. 
In very old times the Irish believed that there were 
twelve different winds with twelve colours. (For 
these sge 4 Smaller Soc. Hist, of Anc. Ireland,' 
4>. S27.) The people also will tell you that a pig 
will swim till the^water cuts its throat. • 


•Ah, I^ee ypu want to walk up my sleeve : i.e. you* 
wantjip deceive me— Zo take me in, (Kerry.) # 

An expression often heard in the Sbuth : — Such 
an£ such a thing, will happen flow and then if you 
were to put your eyes on sticks ; i.e. laowever watchful 
you may "be. *Well, if I was to put my eyes 
upon stipks, Misther Mann, I neven would know your 
sister again.* ((Jerald Griffin.) 

Ho is down in the mouthy i.e. he is in low spirits. 
I suppose this is from the dropping down of the 
corners of the mouth. V • . . 

Tp. scold a person — to reprimand him — to give 
hifia a good t setting c^gwn'-r-to give him ‘all sorts •< 
—to give him ‘ the rough side of yeur^ongue.’ % 
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„ Anything iliat cheers you up ‘ takes the cockles 
off your heart , : ‘ Heita drink this [gfass of punch, 
wine, &c.]*and ’twill take the cockles off your heart.’ 

‘ It raises the very cockles o’ my heart to s*3e you.’ 
(‘ Collegians.’) ‘ ’Twould rise the cockles ay your 
heart to hear her singing the Coolin.’ (‘ Knockifagow.’) 
Probably the origin is this : — Cares and troubles 
clog the heart as cookies clog a ship. n 
Instead of * No blame to you ’ or 4 Small blame to 
you,’ the people often say, 4 ’Ti& a stepmother would 
blame you.* „ * 

4 Cut ycur stick, now,’ ‘cut awa^k, both mean 
go away : the idea being that you wan/ ^ walking 
stick and that it is time for you to cut it. 

‘I hear William is out of his situation.’ ‘Y^s 
indeed, that is true.’ ‘And how is he living?’ ‘I 
don’t know ; I suppose lie’s living on ihf fqt of his 
guts 1 : meaning he is living on whatever he ha$ t 
saved. 6 But it is sometimes used in the direct sense. 
Poor old Hill, while his shop prospered i had .an 
immense paunch, but he became poor and J^ad to 
live on poor' food and little of. it, so that theubelly 
got flat ; and the people used to say — he’s living now 
on the fat of his guts, poor old fellow. 

Tom Hogan is managing his farm in a' way likely 
to bring him to poverty, and Phil Lahy says to him— 
‘Tom, you’ll scratch a beggarman’s, back yet*: 
meaning that Tom will himself be the beggarman. 

/ . rr l • \ /~t .i 


is t ono o t tlfp inany peculiarities o I Angio-Iriih o 


^ nnocimagow. j uommon.au over Munster. 

, The people j^ave a gentle laudable habit of mixing 
-up sacred names and pious phrases with their ordinary 
e conversation, in a purely reyerentiaPspirit. This 
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spdfeoh dewvei from the Irish language : for pioys 
expressions pervaded Irish I to its ver^ heart, of 
which the people lost a large part when jihey ceased 
to sp&k the language. Yet it continues very 
prevakmt among our English-speaking people ; and < 
nearly *all the expressions they use are direct trans- 
lations fAm Irish. 

• 4 1 hear there is a mad dog running about the 
‘to^n.* 4 Oh do y.ou tell me so— the Lord between 
us and harm l * or •* the Lord preserve us 1 ’• both 
verpcommon exclamations in case of danger. 

Sudden m^s is brought about something serious 
&appe*ii«g,to g. neighbour, and the people say:— 

^ £)h, God bl^s the hearers/ or * God bless the mark.* 
£his last is however generally* used in derision. 
John Cox, a fiotonous schemer and miser, ‘ has put 
down l^s^me for £20 for a charity — God bless the 
# mark ! * an intimation that the £20 will never be 
heard of again. • 

.When^ a pgrson goes away for ever or di^, the? 
friends and people say 4 God be with him/ a very 
beautiful expression f as it is the concentration of 
hufhan affection and regret, anJ also a prayer. It 
is merely the translation of the Irist Dia leis , which 
has fogm^for air the three persons and two genders : 
— 1 with her/ * with you/ 4 with them/ &c. 

Under any discouraging or distressing circum- 
stances, the expressions ‘ God help me ’ and 4 God 
help us * are continually in the mouths of the people. 
They # are merely translations oi\go bh-fbfrecCdh 
Dia orruinn , &c. Similarly, expressions of pity for 
a»o{her such*as 4 Thatjpoor woman is in great trouble* • 
(Jod help her/ are translations. 
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In Dublin, Roman Catholics when passing a 
Catholic chWch (or 4 Chapel ’) remote the hat or 
cap for a moment as a mark of respect, and usually 
utter a short aspiration or prayer under breatlf. This 
custom is I think spreading. 

When one expresses his intention to do anything 
even moderately important'; he always adhs 4 please 
God/ Even in our English speech this. ; s of old 
standing. During the Irish, wars of Elizabeth, it'' 
was told to an Irish chief that- one of the English 
captains had stated he would take such and s^ch a 
castle, when the chief retorted, 4 Oh but did he 
say please God 1 : as much as 'to say, 4 ye^ if God 
pleases, but not otherwise/ 

4 This sickness kept me from Mass for a long time; 
but with the help of God , I’ll venture "bext Sunday/ 

4 Yes, poor Kitty is in great danger, but theiielp 
of God she will pull through/ 

4 1 am afraid that poor Nellie v ill die after that 
accident/ 4 Oh, God forbid/ is the response. * 
People have a pleasing habit of applying the word 
blnshd [2-syll.] to many natural objects, to days, 
nights, &c. 4 Well? you have teased me terriblj the 

whole of this blessed day — you young vagabone/ 

* * 

* Were it not that fall of sorrow from my people forth I go, 

By the bJessM sun His royally I’d sing thy praise Mayo/ 

Translation of Irish Song on 4 The County Mayo/ 

A mother says to her mischievous child, 4 Oh 
blessed hour, what am I to do with you at all at all I v 

4 <fh we’re in a precious plight 
By your means this blessed night/ H 

A (k u CBepeal Song of 18434 
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<£od help me this blessed night.* (‘Mun Carberry 
and the Pooka) by Robert Dyjyer Joyce.% • 

A man is on the Verge of ruin, or in some other great 
trouble^ and the neighbours will say, ‘ th^ Lord will 
open a gap for him * : meaning God will find some 
means # # of extricating him. Father Higgins, who 
sent me 4his, truly remarks : — * This is a fine ex- 
pressive jjhrase showing the poetical temperament of 
•our pejple, and their religious spirit too.* 

When anything ‘happens very much out of the 
common : — * Glory be to God, isn’t that wonderful.* 
At the m^ioh of the name of a person that is 
dtead, the # Roman Catholic people invariably utter the 
little praye? * (Fod resWiis soul 1 or * the Lord have 
iArcy on him.* # 

The people fchanfeGod for everything, whatever it 
may* be His m 11 to send, good or bad. * Isn’t this a 
beautifitl Mike.* ‘ ’Tis indeed, thank God.* 
• f This is a terribjp wept day, William, and vory bad 
for the crops.* ‘It is indeed Tom, thanks be to God 
for all : He kiSows best.’ • 

As ^Aight be expected where expressions of this 
kin<i *are so constantly in the people’s mouths,* it 
•happens occasionally that they oome in rather 
awkwardly Little Kitty, running in from the dairy 
with tlfe eyes starting out of her head, says to her 
mother who is talking to a neighbour in the kitchen : 

‘ Oh, mother, mother, I saw a terrible thing in the 
Scream.* ‘ Ah, never mind, child,* says the mother, 
suspecting the truth and anxious to luish it up, t ‘ it*s 
nothing but the grace of God.* ‘(A but mother, - 
surp the grac&of God hasn’t a long tail.* 4 

0 following story*was current when I was a 
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child, long before Charles Kickham wrote ‘Knock- 
nagow,’ in r 'Which he tells the story* tfto but I will 
give it in his words. A station i£ held at Maurice 
Kearney’s, where the family and servants and the 
neighbours go to Confession and receive Holy 
Communion : among the rest Barney Broderick the 
stable boy. After all was over, Father MscMahon’s 
driver provokes and insults Barney, who is kept bacjf, 
and keeps himself back with difficulty from falling 4 
on him and 4 knocking his two eyes into one 1 .and 
afterwards 4 breaking every tooth in his Inad.* 

4 Damn well the blagard knows,’ ‘ex(j|aims Barney, 

4 that I’m in a state of grace to-d'iy? But ’—ho 
continued, shaking his fist at.^he fellow — 4 But, please 
God I won’t be in a state of grace always.’ u f 

When a person is smooth-tongued,, meek-looking, 
over civil, and deceitful, he is plauzy [plausible], 

4 as mild as ever on stirabout smiled . 7 ’ v7 Oh she is 
sly enough ; she looks as if Inner wouldn't melt in hep 
mouth.’ (Charles Macklin — an Irish writer — in The 
Man rf the World.) This last expression of Mackfifl’s 
is heard everywhere here. 

A person is in spme sore fix, or there is tiouble 
before him: 4 L wouldn’t like to be in Ms shoes just, 
now.’ 

A person falls in for some piece of good fortune : — 
4 Oh you’re made up, John : you’re a man ; 
you’re on the pig's back now.’ 

In a house where the wife is master — the husband c 
henpecked : — 4 the grey mare is the better horse.’ 
*( General.) c 

He got the father of a beating ; i.e. a great 

w \ % 
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‘ How did j>odr Jack get that mark on his face ?’ 

1 Oh he fell ojef his shadow y meanii^g Jie fell while 
he was drunk. • 

A gpod dancer 1 handles his feet w&ll.? (MacCall: 
Wexfofd.) 

A pensioner, a loafer, or anyone that has nothing < 
to do bjjt walk aboui^is an inspector of public 
Ih dialings. 

Thosew who leave Ireland commonly become all 
the. more attached to it : they get to love the old sod 
allathe more intensely. A poor old womsfti was 
dyifjg in Liverpool, and Father O’Neill came and 
administer ell the last sacraments. He fioticed that 
she slilflbfcsitifted as if she wished to say something 
‘jfiore ; and Sifter some encouragement she at length 
said : — ‘ W$ll, father, I only wanted to ask you, 
will nuj%soul mpass through Ireland on its journey ? ’ 

(‘ Kndfckift^ow.’) According to a religious legend in 
* The Second Vision of Adamnan ’ the soul, on 
parting from the body, visits four places before 
siting *out for its final destination : — the plfl.ce df 
birtl*,#the place of death, the place of. baptism, and 
thg J)lace of burial. # So this peer old woman gofr her 
wish. • • # 

‘ Well, # I don’J like to say anything bad about you ; 
and aft for the other side, the less I praise you the less 
Hie .* ^North.) 

There is a touch of heredity in this : — * You’re 
nothing but a schemer like your seven generations 
before you.’ (Kildare.) . 

‘ Oil 'you need not be afraid : It| call only \efy 
seldom henceforward.’ Reply : — ‘ The seldomer the 
jvelcomer.’ 
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4 Never dread the winter till th4 snow is on the 
blanket * : i<e. as long as you have u roof oyer your 
head. An allusion to the misery of those poor 
people — numerous enough in the evil days of past 
times— who were evicted from house and home. 
(P. Reilly : Kildare.) 

Of a lucky man : — 4 That man’s ducks are laying.’ 

When a baby is born, the previous baby*s 4 nose is 
out of joint.* Said also of a young ma/i who is 
supplanted by another in coui-tship. ,o 

A man who supplants another in any pursuH or 
design is said to 4 come inside him/ f 

A person is speaking bitterly or \mCharitably of 
one who is dead ; and another sayp- reprbviiigly — 
4 let the dead rest. * 

When it is proposed to give p person something 
he doesn’t need or something much too good for 
him, you oppose or refuse it by saying :— «? C 'ch him 
up with it — how much he wants it ! — Ml do no such 
thing.’ Two gentlemen staying lor a night in a 
small^ hotel in a remote country town* ordered toast 
for breakfast, which it seems was very unusual 
there. They sat down to breakfast, But there was no 
sign of the toast. 4 What about the toast?* asks 
one. Whereupon the impudent waiter replies — 

4 Ah, then cock yez up with toast :°how bad yez are 
for it.* 

A very general form of expression to point to a 
person’s identity in a very vague way is seen in the 
following example : — 4 From whom did you buy that 
horse, James jf* Reply: — 4 From a mati rof the 
Burkes living over there in Ballinvreena ’ : i.e. flyman 
named Burke. Mr. Seumas ( ¥acManus has adopted 
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thjs idiom in the name o*f one of his books: — * A 
Lad of the OfFMels/ f 
* I never saw the froth of your pot or the bead of 
your paggin*: i.e. you have never entertained me. 
Beady the string bf little bubbles that rise when you 
shaW whiskey in a bottle. (Kildare.) 

Of a ^an likely to di§ : ‘ he’ll soon be a load for 
ijrnr*: i.e. the four coffin-bearers. (Reilly : Kildare.) 

Whenta person attempts to correct you when you 
arc.not in error Ddn’t take me up till I fall/ 
When you make* a good attempt: — ‘If I # didn’t 
knock it dowjj, I* staggered it/ 

• ‘Love dmldy, love mammy, love yourself best.’ 
Said .of a* fbry%elfish person. 

1 • An odd expression : — 4 You /ire making such 
noise that I van' t •hear my ears.' (Derry; and also 
Limerick.) • 

Plat8 to**. joung man who asked his advice about 
getting married^— * If you don’t get married you’ll 
be sorry : and if you do you’ll be sorry/ 

*6ur Irish c^nio is more bitter : — • * 

* • If a maa doesn’t marry he’ll rue it s6re : 

* And if he get? married he’lWrue it more. • 

The children were great pets with their grand- 
mother: * # She wouldn’t let anyone look crooked at 
them i.e. she wouldn’t permit tlie # least unkindness. 

‘ Can *he .read a Latin book ? ’ ‘ Read one l 

why, he can write Latin books, let alone reading 
them/ Let alone in this sense very common all over 
Ireland. % 

A person offers to do you some kinlness, and you 
accept it jokingly with « Sweet is your hand in % 
pitcher of honey.’ (Olofton Croke*.) ^ ^ 
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When a man falls into error, n/)t very serious^' or 
criminal — gets drank accidentally for (instance — the 
people will say, by way of extenuation : — * ’Tis a 
good man** case.’ 

You may be sure Tim will b& at the fair to- 
morrow, dead or olive or a-liorseback. < 

‘You never spoke but yop. said something * : said 
to a person who makes a silly remark or gives foolish 
advice. (Kinahan). 

‘ He will never comb a gref haiI ,, : 3aid of a young 
persofi who looks unhealthy and is likely to* die 
early. 

Two persons had an angry dispute*; &nd one word 
borrowed another till at last -they cLme° flo blows. 
Heard everywhere in Ireland. ' 

The robin and the wren are GoTs cock and hen. 

‘ I’ll take the book and no thanks to you { i.e. I’ll 
take it in spite of you, whether you like orno/hgamst 
your will — ‘ I’ll take it in spite of your teeth * — ‘ in? 
spite of your nose’ : all very common. 
v A person arrives barely in time for 'his pjrposVor 
to fulfil his engagement : — * You have just savod your 
distance.’ 

To put a person off the walk meafis to kill him, to, 
remove him in some way. (Meath^) 

A man has had a long fit of illness, and the wife, 
telling about it, says : — 4 For six weeks coal nor 
candle never went out.’ (Antrim.) 

‘ To cure a person’s hiccup* means to make him* 
submit, to bring him to his senses, to make him 
‘acknowledge ais error, by some decided ccftirse of 
■ action. A shopkeeper goes to a customer for, pay- 
ment of a debt, and gets no satisfaction, but, on "the 
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contrary, iibpuience. ‘ Oh well, I’ll send you an 
attorney^ letter to-morroy, and n^j be that will 
cure your Hiccup.* The origin of this expression is 
the general belief through Ireland tliat £ troublesome 
fit of* hiccup m8»y be cured by suddenly making some 
ver^startling and alarming announcement to the 1 
person-^an announcement in which he is deeply 
•concerned : such as that the stacks in the haggard 
are on Jfire — that three of his cows have just been 
dtowned, &cr Fiaclira MacBrady, a schoolmaster 
and poet, of Stradone in Cavan (1712), frrote a 
humorous description of his travels through Ireland 
' of which tie translation has this verse :~ 

4 1 drant til? quite mellow, then like a brave fellow, 

* Began for to bellow and shoutec^for more ; 

But my liqpt held his stick up, which soon cured my hiccup , 

^ no c^sh 1 could pick up to pay off the score. ’ 

The ftosl'Swas the publican, # and the stick that he 
held up was the tallf stick on which were njarked in 
nicks all the brinks poor MacBrady had taken — a 
Usual way d£ keeping accounts in old time* TBe 
sigktiof the score brought him to his senses at once — 
cij^d his hiccup . # • 

A verse «of which the following.is a type is very 
often foiind in pur Anglo-Irish songs : — 

‘Ae flowers in those valleys no mor^ shall spring, 

Th® blackbirds and thrushes no more shall sing, 

The sea shall dry up and no water shall be, 

At the hour I’ll prove false to sweet graw-mochree.* 

So in Scotland : — ‘ I will luve thee^till, my dear, till 
a* th*e seas gang dry.’ (Burns.) 

warning sometimes given to a messenger 
Now don’t forget it fcke Billy anc^tlie pepper ’ : Tliffi 
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is the story of Billy and the pepper* gander got 
kilted accidentally ; and- as the famll^ hardly ever 
tasted meat, there was to be a great; treat that day. 
To top the gi'ancleur they sent little Billy to town for 
a pennyworth of pepper, But Billy "forgot the name, 
*and only remembered that it was something ho; ; so* 
he asked the shopman for % penn’orth of ^ot -thing. 
The man couldn’t make head or tail of the hot-thing 
so he questioned Billy. Is it mustard ? No. Is it 
ginger? No. Is it pepper ? 0 Oh that’s just it— 
gandhefts pepper . 

A man has done me some intentional injury, and 
I say to him, using a very common phrase^— ‘Oh, 
well, wait ; I'll pay you off for'that ’ : leaning * I’ll 
punish you for it— I’ll have satisfaction.’ 

l)ry for thirsty is an old English rsage; for in 
Middleton’s Plays it is found used in' this* sen:e. 
(Lowell.) It is almost universal in Ireland,' where 
of course it survives from old English. There is an 
old Irish air and song called ‘ I think it no treason to 
drink when I’m dry ’ : and in another old Folk Song 
we find this couplet : 

. * There was an old soldier riding by, „ 

He called for a quart because he was dry? 

Instances of the odd perversion of sense bf mis- 
placing some little clause are common in all countries : 
and I will give here just one that came under my 
own observation. A young friend, a boy, had 
remaiped away a u unusually long time without visit- 
ing us ; and on being asked the reason he replied:— 
\I could not come, sir ; I got a bite in < the leg" of L a 
‘dog; — an exan^pler which I thiik is unique. 0 
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On the Srsn^earance of the new mpon, a number 
of children UifkecL hands and ^danced, Hedging time*to 
the following verse — • • 


• « 

* I see the moon, the moon sees me, 

• # God bless the moon and God bless me : 

There’s grace in th§ pottage and grace in the hall ; 
• • And the grace of God is over us all. 


For the* air to which^this was sung see my ‘Old 
Iris'll Folk Music aud Songs,* p. 60. 

‘TPo you really mean to drive that horse of 
William’s tjq>ound ?’ 4 Certainly I will.’ ‘ Oh very 
well > lgjj je t£ke what you’ll get.* Meaning you are 
likely to pay clear for it — you may take the conse- 
quences. (Ulster.) • 

If he trie? to remove that stone without any help 
ittbillfptce kith all his time ’ : it will require his utmost 
exertions. ^(Ulster : very common.) 

When rain i» badly wanted and often threatens 
hut still doe^jp’t come they say : — 4 It has great hould 
[hold^ of the rain.’ On the other hand whetf there 
is l<pig continued w%t weather : — 4 It ft very fond of 
thfc rain,* # # • 

When dikes of snow begin to *fall : — * Tfiey are 
plucking^the gease in Connaught.* 4 Formerly in all 
the congested districts of Ireland [which are more 
commoh in Connaught than elsewhere] goose and 
duck feathers formed one of the largest industries.* 
(Einahan.) 

Njw James you should put do^i your najne % for 
more than 6s. : there’s Tom Gallagher, not half so 
welf off as •you, put the shame on you by subscribing 
•fil. (Einahan: ^reffcv general.) t 
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In stories day’ is often added op ,o a period'of 
time, especklty to a year. A person is banished out 
of Ireland for a year and a day. 

The battle of Ventry Harbour lasted for a year 
and a day, when at last the foreigners were defeated. 

There’s a colleen fafr as May, y 
For a year and for a day 
I have sought by ev’ry way 

Her heart to gair. ^ 

« (Petrie.) 

‘Billy MacDaniel,’ said the fairy, ( t you shall be 
my servant for seven years and a day.* (Crofton 
Croker.) Borrowed from the .Irish. *v 

The word all is often used by our rustic poei’tf' 
exactly as it is found in English folksongs. Gay 
has happily imitated this popular usage in * Bla$k- 
eyed Susan’: — 

, * All in the Downs the fleet was moored * — 

and Scott in 4 The Lay of the Last Minstrel’: — 

o 

1 411 as they left the listed plain.’ *> 

Any number of examples might Jje given from 
our peasant songs, but these two will be suffi- 
cient : — 

4 As I roved out one evening two miles below Pomeroy 
I met a farmer’s daughter all on the mountains high.’ 

4 How a young lady’s heart was won 
All by^ the loving of a farmer’s son.* 

(The two lovely airs of these will be found in two 
of my books: fpr the first, see ‘Th® Moufiraips 
high* in ‘Anoientflri^b Music*'; and for the second 
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se<? 4 HandsoA^ £?ally ’ in 1 Old Irish Folk Music and 
Songs.*) J . ' 1 f 

‘ He saw her on that day, and nevenlafy eyes on her 
alive afterwards.’* (Speech of Irish counsel in murder 
case:jl909.) A common expression. 

A wteh for success either in life or in some parti- 
cular undertaking — purely figurative of course : — 
‘•That tile road may rise under you.* As the road 
cogtiifually ris$s lyider. foot there is always an easy 
down hill in front* • (Kerry.) • 

Regarding sonje proposal or offer : — * I never said 
^gainst it * I never disapproved of it-* declined it 
— refused it. % * t 

fc# Be said bjune : i.e. take my advice. (General.) 

♦When a cart-wheel screeches # because the axle- 

^ • 

trOe ha^ not^been greased, it is cursing for grease . 
(IVfimsfcr.) 

, ^Vhen a person wishes to kelp out from another — 
to avoid argumeift or conflict, he says : — 4 The* child’s 
bargain—let »ie alone and I’ll let you alone.* ^ • 

Whjn a person goes to law expenses trying to 
recover a debt Vhich it is very unlikely he jrill 
recover, that is *• throwing gooJ money after bad.’ 

‘ I’m the second tallest man in Mitchelstown ’ — or 
4 I’m the next tallest.* Both mean 4 there is just one 
other man in Mitchelstown taller* than me, and I 
come next to hiip.’ 

4 Your honour.’ Old English : very common as a 
term of courtesy in the time of Elizabeth, and to be 
met mth everywhere in the State papers and Corns* 
sppn<Jence of that period. Used now all through 
Ireland by ftie peas^ptry when addressing persons 
very muchtybove them* - 1 • • 
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f The cabman's answer. I am indebted xo this cabman 
for giving the an opportunity of sayiferr something 
here about fny self. It is quite a common thing for 
people to write to me for information that they could 
easily find in my books : and this is especialJy the 
case in connexion with Irish place-names. 1 have 
always made it a point to^eply to these Communi- 
cations. But of late they have become embarrassingly 
numerous, while my time is, getting more circum- 
scribed with every year of my long life. Now, this 
is to give notice to all the world and Garrett Peilly 
that henceforward l will give these $£3<,d people the 
reply that the Dublin cabman gave , the, gentleman. 
Said the gentleman ‘ Will you kindly tell me th^ 
shortest way to Sc. Patrick’s Cathedral.’ The cab- 
man opened the door of his cab with his left hand, 
and pointing in with the forefinger cf hjs right, 
answered — ‘ In there sir.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

VOCABULARY AND INDEX. 

[In|this Vocabulary, as well indeed through the whole 
book, yAand ch are to be sounded guttural, as in lough and loch> 
oth#wise stated or imflied. Those who cannot sound 
tie guttural may take the sound of h instead, and they will not 
be far wiomg.] 

*. • • • 

Ablp; strong, muscular, and vigorous : — ‘ Naglcpwas a 
sfrong able man.’ 

^.ble dealer schemer. (Limerick.) • 

Acushtof 4 ^ee t5uslilfn^ochree. 

»4dam’s ale ;• plain drinking-water. 

Affirming, assenting, and saluting, 9. 

A^ra or m Agraw : a term of endearment; my love: 

vocative jbf Irish grddh , love. 

► Ahaygar ; a ]fet term j my frie*nd, my love : vocative 
of Irish tdayui* love, a dear person. 

Ain^-aqp ; a* small amount, quantity, or distance* 
Agpjied in the following way very % generally in 
Munster : — ‘ He w&s within an aim’s-ace of baing 
flrowned ’ (ve»y near). A survival in Ireland of 
the old Shakesperian word ambs-ace , meaning two 
ace^ or* two Single points in throwing dice, the 
smallest possible throw. • 

Air : a visitor cqjnes in : — ‘ Won’t you sit down Joe 
and take an air of the fire.’ (Very usual.) 

Airt used in Ulster and Scotland for a single point 
of the compass ' • • • 

* the ai^a the wiud can blaw I dearly like the west.' 
t # . . # (BuRNSk) *« 

It is the^Irish 4ird i a point of th% compass. • 
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Airy; ghosfcjy, fearsome: an air\j place, o a haunted 
place. Saiie as Scotch eerie. ^.roiA^Gaelic aedha- 
raigh } sqpie sound and meaning. A survival of 
the old Irish pagan belief that air-dem$as were 



Alanna ; my child : voc&tive case of Ifash leaitfh 


[lannav], a child. o f1 

Allow ; admit. ‘ I allow that yo\] lent me *a poupd ’ i 
* if you allow that you canxot deny so and so.’ 
This is an old English usage., (Ducange^ To 


advise ©r recommend : ‘ I would nOty allow you to 
go by that road* (‘ I would no,t r^emmend *). 
1 I’d allow you to sow that field with oat§ ’ 
(advise). 1 c 

All to ; means except : — * I’ve sold bay sheep all to 
six,’ i.e. except six. This is merelyoa trpnsl&tion 
from the Irish as 'in Do marbhadh daoine uile go 
haon triur : ‘ The people were filain all to a single 


three.* (Keating.) «. f « , 

Along of ; on account of. Why did you keep me 
waiting [at night] so long at* the door, t Pat?* 
* Why then ’twas all along of Judy there befcig so 
much afraid* of the fairies/ (Crofton Croker.) * 


Alpeen, a stick or hand- wattle 'ftith a knoj) at the 
lower end : * diminutive of Irish alp } a knob. 
Sometimes called a dehalpeen : where 'cleh is the 
Irish death a stick. Clehalpeen , a knobbed cudgel. 
Amadaun, a fool (man or boy), a half-fool, a foolisfi 
• person. Irish amaddn , a fool : a form of Qnmitdn ; 


from 6n, a fool : see Oanshagh . 

American wake ; a meeting ^of friend! on the* evening 
* before the departure of some you^g people* foj 
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4meric%, iL a farewell celebration. (See my ‘ Old 
Irish Folta?dhsic and Songs,’ p. 19Ju)# 

Amplush, ft fix, ^ a difficulty: he was^n a great 
amplush. (North and South.) (Edw. Walsh in 
Dub. Pen. Journal.) 

Amslf^gh ; a sudden hurt, an accident. (Derry.) 
Ang-isht^e ; a poor miserable creature — man or 
l womag. It is merely the Irish word aindeisedir. 
(Chiefly South.) 

Any is used fof no (jn no more) in parts of West and 
Njrth-west. ‘ James, you left the gate open this 
morning wyl the calves got out.* ‘ Ofy I’m sorry 
sirj will Mo it. any more.* This is merely a 
mistranslation of nfbs mo, from some confused idea 
of the sense of two (Irish) negatives (nios being 
one, with atiothfir preceding) leading to the omis- 
sion flf |uT English negative from the correct 
Construcftfep — “ I will not do it any more*: Nios 
mo meaning iife English ‘ no more 1 or ‘ any more ’ 
Recording to the omission or insertion of arfc 
Efiglish negative. # 

Aree # (ftten used# after ochone (alas) in ^Donegal gnd 
elsewhere. Aree gives the ex&ct pronunciation of 
a High , aifd neimhe (heaven) is Understood. The 
full Irish exclamation is ochdn a High neimhe , 

* alas, 0 King of heaven.’ 

Arnaun # or arnaul, to sit up working at night later 
than usual. Ir&h aimedn or aimeal > same meaning. 
Aroon, a term of endearment, my dove, my dear: 
EUegn Aroon, the name of a celebrated Irish* ai* a 
vocative of Irish run [roon], a secret, a secret 
fcrSlsure. # In Limerick commonly shortened to* 
• aroo . * |Vhere are you going noV auoo ? ’ 
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Art-loochra $r arc-loochra, a harnfl^/lizard fiv# or 
# six inches I long: Irish art oi^arJ^s a lizard: 
luachra , joshes ; the 4 lizard of tlie rushes.’ 

Ask, a water-newt, a small water-lizard : froijP esc or 
ease [ask], an old Irish word for water. ^From 
the same root # comes the next word, the diminu- 
tive form — • 0 % • 0 

Askeen ; land made by cutting away boa whicAi 
generally remains more oj; less # watery. * (ReiUy : * 
Kildare.) • 

Asthore, a term of endearment, 4 my treasure.* <?The 
vocative,case of Irish stor [store], trdfefure. 

Athurt ; to confront : — ‘ Oh weR I \jill |thurt him 
with that lie he told about me.’ (Cor^.) Possib^^ 
a mispronunciation of athwart. # 

Avourneen, my love : the vocative £ase of Irish 
muimln , a sweetheart, a loved person* % # 


Baan : *a field covered with sftort $rass : — 4 A baan 
t field*: 4 a baan of cows’: i.e. a gr^s farm wi^h 
its proper number of cows. Irish ban , whitisL 
Back ; a faction : 4 1 have a good back in the coiyitry, 
so I defy my enerfiies.* # • 

Back of God-sp5ed ; a place very remote, out of the * 
way : so far off that the virtue H)f yofir wish of 
God-speed to a# person will not go with him so 
far. 

Bacon : to 4 save one’s bacon’; to succeed in escaping 
some serious personal injury — death, a beating, # 
*.&<* ‘They fled from the fight to sav^ their 
bacon*: ‘Here a lodging I’d taken, but loth to 
,• awaken, for fear of my bacon, either man, wife^o* 
babe.* (Oli Aiglo-Irish poem.) I 9 { 
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Bad menjIbeV doer of evil; a bad # character ; a 
treacherouy fellow : ‘ I'm’ ruined, '| says he, * for 
some bdumenSber has wrote to th£ b^hop about 
me^ (* Wild Sports of the West.’) 

Baffity, tihbleached or blay calico. (Munster.) 

Bails^or bales, frames made of perpendicular wooden 

# bars i# which cows *afe fastened for the night in 

• the stable. (Munster.) 

Baithersfiin ; ^jiay.be so, perhaps. Irish b'fHdir-tin , 
same sound and rtieaning. • 

Ball&wr (Bal-vore in Ulster); to bellow, roar, bawl, 

# talk loudty and coarsely. # 

Bally fio$fy5 a tillage near Fermoy in Cork, formerly 

* • notorious *for its faction fights, so that it has 

passed int<* a proverb. A man is late coming 
homeland expects Ballyhooly from his wife, i.e. 
‘.the*len$t]i and breadth of # her tongue.' Father 

* Carroll has n^eglec^ed to visit his relatives, the 

Kearneys, for a long time, so that he knows he’s 
*%ndhe Mack* books with Mrs. Kearney, and expects* 
Ballyhooly from her the first time he meets her. 
(^Knocknagow.’) • • 

.Ballyorgan hi Co? Limerick, 146. • 

Banagher and B^llinasloe, 192. 

Banuafanna : a woman who sells ale over the counter. 
Irish bean-ncfrleanna , ‘ woman of the ale,’ * ale- 
woman ' (leamf, ale). 

‘Ballyrag ; to give loud abuse in torrents. (General.) 

Bandl^; a 2-foot measure for honm-made flannel* 
(Munster.) 

Ba«g-up ; a ffieze overcoat with high collar and long* 
% cape. ^ • • 
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Banshee' ; a f female fairy : Irisbf beln-^dhe [ban- 
*shee], a * wpman frotfi the shee or f^iry- dwelling.’ 
This wap tl^e original meaning'; but in modern 
times, and among English speakers, the word ban- 
shee has become narrowed in its application, and 
signifies a female spirit that attends .certain 
families, and is heard keening or crying^alopd at 
night round the house when some member of tl'e 
family is about to die. 

Barcelona ; a silk kerchief for the neck : — 

1 His clothes spick and span new withefut e’er a speck ? 

A neat* Barcelona tied round his white n^cA.* 

(Edward Lysaght, in ‘ TJie Sprig^f SVElolah.’) 

So called because imported from Barcelona, pre- 
serving a memory of the old days ot smuggling. 
Barsa, barsaun; a scold. (Kild. and Ubt.) 

Barth ; a back-load of rushes, straw, heniun, &c. Irisbf 
heart. 

JBaury, baura, baur-yS,, bairy; the gog,l in football, 
hurling, &c. Irish bdire [2-syll.], a game, a j^oal. 
Bawn ; an enclosure near a farmhouse for (jattle, 
sheep, &c. ; in sdme districts, simply a farmyard. 
Irish badhunX bawn], a cow-keep; from ba f cows, 1 
and dim , a keep or fortress. Now generally 
applied to the green field near the homestead 
where the cows are brought to be milked." 
Bawneen; a loose whitish jacket of home-made 
undyed flannel worn by men at out- door work.' 
. . Vary general : banyan in Derry. From* Irish 
ban [bawn], whitish, with the diminutive termina- 
te tion. • 

B*wnoge; a* daWng-green. (MacCallj Leinster.) 
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From ban [*baai&], a field covered with short grass ; 

and the dij^J *6g (p. 90 ). « «, 

Bawshill, tifetcli or double. (See Fetcii.)^ (MacCall : 
S. Wexford.) I think this is a derivative of Bow, 
which «ee. ' > 

Beestings ; new milk from a cow that has just 
c^lve^ • ♦ 

$e-kno\yist ; known : unbe-knownst ; unknown. 
(Antrim.) 

Better than ; fhorfe # than — 1 It is better than a year 
si^ice I saw him last’ ; * better than a mile,* &c. 
(Leinster agid ‘Munster.) 

*Bian' # [Ijy-ann*] ; onje of Bianconi’s long cars. (See 
Jingle.)* # 

^Jinnen ; the rope tying a cow tQ a stake in a field. 
.(Knowles : •Ulster.) 

BkrraghT; ^ iftuzzle-band with spikes on a calf’s or a 
foal^s mtte^le to prevent it sucking its mother. 
From Irish bi%, a sharp spit : birragh , full of sharp 
points or sjoits. (Munster : see Gubbaun.) 
BlaSkfast : among Homan Catholics, there is a* black 
fain* on Ash Wednesday, Spy Wednesday, and 
Good Friday, f i.e. no flesh %neat or whitemectt is 
allowed-^o flesh, butter, eggs, ckeese, or milk. 
Blackfeetf Thejnembers of one of the secret societies 
of a century ago were called ‘ Ribbonmen/ Some 
of th&m acknowledged the priests: those were 
‘whitefeet*: others did not — ‘blackfeet.’ 

Black man, black fellow ; a surly vindictive implac- 
ably irreconcilable fellow. ' % %m 

Black man ; the man who accompanies a suitor to 
, tfi5 house *6i the intended father-in-law, to help tp^ 

* mklrA mniYvh. * • 
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Black of one’s nail. i You just escape/1 by'the black pf 
your nail * 1 there's no cloth leftMnoi' the size 
of the black Of my nail.’ (North J*nd w&ith.) 

Black swop.^ When two fellows have two wrejched 
articles— such as two old pen knive^ 1 — each . tlhhking 
* liis own to be .the worst in the universe, they 
sometimes agree for the pure humour of the thing 
to make a black swop, i.e. to swop without 
looking at the articles. When they are looked at 
after the swop, there is always great fun. - (Sbe 
Hooi.) 

Blarney ; smooth, plausible, cajoling talk. From 
Blarney Castle near Cork, in which there is ai 
certain stone hard to reach, with tins vLtue, that 
if a person kisses^it, he will be endowed with the* 
gift of blarney . *■* (J 

Blast ; when a child suddenly fades in health aigi 
pines away, he has got a blast, — i.e. q.,$uff $f e\il 
wind ,sent by some baleful sprite has struck him. 
Blast when applied to fruit or crops means a blight 
*in the ordinary sense — nothing supernatural. ^ * * 
Blather, bladdher ; a person who utters vulgarly 
foolish boastful tal«k : used also as a verb~to 
blather. Henc% blathcrumskite , applied to a person 
or to his talk in much the same sense;/! never 
heard such a blatherumskite/ Ulster and Scotch 
form blether , blethering : Burns speaks of stringing 
‘ blethers up in rhyme/ (‘ The Vision/) 

Blaze, blazes, blaming: favourite words everywhere 
in Ireland. W&y are you in such a blazing hurry ? 
c Jacff ran away like blazes : now work at tlia^ job 
like blazes : he is blazing drunk. Used also bp the 
(r c English peasantry ‘ That’*! a blazing strange* 
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answer,’ says Jerry Cruncher in *A Tale of Two 
Cities/ thefe's a touch of slang in some of these* 
yet the wdrd hhs been in a way made classical 
by L^rd Morley’s expression that Lor<3*Salisbury 
never* made a* speech without uttering * some 
blazing indiscretion.’ • 

Blind^Bilh^ In coming, ip an agreement take care 
jx>u doirt make ‘ Blind Billy’s Bargain,’ by either 

• overreaching yourself or allowing the other party 
td* overreach ^ovf. Blind Billy was the hangman 
in Limerick, and on one particular occasiofi he 
flatly refuse^ tfo do his work unless he got £60 

• down on tlfe*nail : % so the high sheriff had to agree 
and the ^lan^man put the money in his pocket. 
^Vhen all was over the sheriff refused point-blank 
tQ send the wsuah escort without a fee of £60 down. 
Sc o Blind BiWy had to hand over the £60 — for if he 
went Vithaut an escort he wguld be torn in pieces 

• — and had notlyng in the end for his job. # 

Bljind lane ; a lane stopped up at one end. 

Blind* window* an old window stopped up, butistill 
plamHo be seep. • 

BlirJ/; to exercise an evil influence by a glance 

• the ‘evil eye’;* to ‘overlook’; l^nce ‘blinked,’ 
blighted JDy tlip eye. When the butter does not 
com^ in churning, the milk has been blinked by 
some one. 

Blirt ; to weep : its a noun, a rainy wind. (Ulster.) 

•Blob ( blab often in Ulster), a raisedyblister : a drop 
of honey, or of anything liquid. % 

Blue look-out ; a bad look-out, bad prospect. * 

Bogit* bole ^a shelved recess in a room. (North.) 

Bharhaun ; fdried cowofting used fot fuel like tapf, 
Irish boiti^ean [boarhaun], from bo. ( a qow* 
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Boccach [accented on 2nd syll.tin funster, Jmt 
•elsewhere^ on 1st] ; a lame person* *From the fact 
that so many beggars are lame**or pfutend to be 
lame, bocSach has come to mean a beggar. # Irish 
bacach , a lame person : from bac, £o halt, dfockady , 
another form of boccach in Munster. Bockedk (the 
diminutive added on to Me), another fq**m heard 
in Mayo. - " V; 

Boddagh [accented on 2nd syll. in Munster ; in 
Ulster on 1st], a rich churlish clbwnish fell6w. 
Tom Cuddihy wouldn’t bear insult from any 
purse-proud old boddagh . (‘ Knofck^agow.’) 

Body-coat ; a coat like the present drbss-coat, cut 
away in front so as to leaved narrdW pbinted tail- 
skirt behind : ugually made of frieze and wort* 
with the knee-breeches. • c 

Body-glass ; a large mirror in which tke whole body 
can be seen. (Limerick.) ^ { * ,, 

Body-lj,lty; heels over head. (Derijv.) € 

Bog ; what is called in England a * peat moss.’ 

1 Mecrely the Irish bog } soft. Bog \verb), to be 
bogged ; to sink in a bog c or ^ny soft sschI or 
swampy place. * ' r 

Bog- butter ; butler found deep in bogs, where it had 
been buried in old times for a pjirposa, and for- 
gotten ; a good deal changed now by the action of 
the bog. (See Joyce’s ‘ Smaller Soc. Hist, of 
Anc. Ireland/ p. 260.) * 

Bog-Latin ; back incorrect Latin ; Latin that had 
been learned m the hedge schools among the bogs. 
This derisive and reproachful epithet was gnren in 
bad old times by pupils and othera of Mihe favoured, 
l^gal, and eijdotfed schools, Sometimes ^itb reasotf, 


i 
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tut oftanei^efy unjustly. For thos$ bog or hedge 
schools sent qut numbers of scho^a^ly men, \ftio 
afterwfrds entered the church or Jay^professions. 
(Sflfcp. 161.), 

Boghale§n ; the same as Crusheen, which see. 
Boh^un; a cabin or hut. Irish *both [boh], a hut, 
, with ifte diminutive ’afa. 

Ctold ; replied to girls and boys in the sense of 
t ‘ forward,* * impudept.’ 

Boliaun, also called booglialaun bwee and gedsadaun ; 
tl&e common r yellow ragwort: all these are Irish 
words. # * 

Boltingdyffe *the oecond or backward entrance made 
c by rats, piice, rabbits, &c., from their burrows, so 
* that if attacked at the ordinary entrance, they can 

• escape by this,* which is always left unused except 

# in $ase «f*attack. (Kinahan.) 

Bones, person magnifies the importance of 

any matter and talks as if it were some great affair, 
. «tjie other, will reply : — ‘ Oh, you’re making great 
bones about it.' 0 

Bonmve, a sucking-pig. Irish banbJi , same sound 
^and meaning. Often used f with the diminutive 
— bonniveen, bonneen. ‘ Oh took at the baby 
pigs,' Says an Irish lady one day in the hearing 
of others and myself, ashamed to use the Irish 
wor<J. After that she always bore the nickname 
‘Baby pig*: — ‘ Oh, there’s the Baby pig/ 
Bonnyclabber ; thick milk. IrisJh bainne [bonny] 
milk ; and clabar , anything thick or half Jiqpjd. 
‘In use |11 over America.* (Russell.) 

Boochalawn bwee ; ragweed: same as boliaun, whi^]* 
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Boolanfcliroor ; three men threshing together, instead 
of the usua^ two : striking always in time. Irish 
buail-an-trfyr* 9 * the striking of three.’ 1 
Booley as a noun ; a temporary settlement ij? the 
grassy uplands where the people of the adjacent 
lowland village lited during the summer with their 
cattle, and milked them ana made butter, return-, 
ing in autumn — cattle and all — to their lowland i 
farms to take up the crops. Used as a verb also # : 
to booley. See my 4 Smaller Soc. Hist, of Ahc. 
Ireland,* p. 481 ; or 1 Irish Names of Places, #1. 
289. 

Boolthaun, boulhaun, booltheen, boolshir : cthe 
striking part of a flail : from Irish bnail [bool], 
to strike, with the diminutive. j 

Boon in Ulster, same as Mihul elsewhere; which 
see. , ® 

Boreen or bohereen, a "narrow road. T rish bdthar 
[bolier], a road, with the dimitiutivs. 

Borick ; a small wooden ball used by boys in huiv. 
ling 8r goaling, when the proper leather-covered 
ball is not to hand. Called *n Ulster a nag $id 
also a golley. (Knowles.) • 

Borreen-brack, 4 sp6ckled cake,* speckled with currants 
and raisins, from Irish bairghln [boween], a cake, 
and breac [brack] , speckled : specially baked for 
Hallow-eve. Sometimes corruptly called barm- 
brack or bam-brack . 

Bosthoon : a flexile rod or whip made of a number 
Of gi$en rushes laid together and bound up with 
single rushes wound round and roundy Made by 
^ { «boys in play — as I often njade them. Hence* 
4 bocthoon is * applied contemptuously to a soft 
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© worthies^ spiritless fellow, in much the same ‘ 
sense as poltroon. * * 

Bother f 'merely the Irish word badhw, deaf, used 
boj<h as a noun and a verb in English (in the sense 
of dfeafening, annoying, troubling, perplexing, , 
teasing) : a person deaf or partially deaf is said to 
J?e btfhered : — ‘ Who ‘should come in but bothered 
Nan^.y Fay. Now be it known that bothered signi- 
fies '‘deaf ; and N ancy was a little old cranky 
‘ bothered woman/’ (Ir. Pen. Mag.) You ‘ turn the 
bothered ear’, to a person when you do not wish to 
hear whji^ he says or grant his requ&st. In these 
applications bother is universal in Ireland among 
all clasges — educated as well as uneducated : 
accordingly, as Murray notes? it was first brought 
into use # 0y Irishmen, 'such as Sheridan, Swift, 
anjfSterne ; just as Irishmen of to-day are bring- 
1 ing intS- -currency galore? smithereens, and many 
other Irish words? In its primary sense c5f deaf or 
, to deafer^ bother is used in the oldest Irish docu- 
ments : thus in the Book of Leinster we Lave : — 
$ o bodrais find irnradud do maic , 4 You have 
•made us deaf. (you have bofnered us) talking about 
your son* (Kuno Meyer) : and a’similar expression 
is in ifee at*the present day in the very common 
phrase ‘don’t bother me * (don’t deafen me, don’t 
anndy me), which is an exact translation of the 
equally common Irish phrase nd bi am 1 bhodradh. 
Those who derive bother from t\e English pother 
rn^ke a guess, and not a good one. See Bowrai»n. 
Bottheen, aiihort thick stick or cudgel: the Irish bata 
» with the aiminutivp : — baitin . v\ 

"Bottom*; & clue or ball* of thread* One of the kicks 
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of girls on r Hallow-eve to find outj 4 ihg destii^d 
husband is to go out to the limekiln at night with 
a ball of yafq ; throw in the ball still holding the 
thread ; re-wind the thread, till it is suddenly 
stopped ; call out ‘ who howlds my bottom of 
yarn?* when slfe expects to hear the name it the 
young man she is to maray. (Old Englis^.) 
Bouclial or boochal, a boy : the Irish buachaill , samg 
meaning. 

Bouilly-bawn, white liome-made K bread of whea'fen 
flour; often called bully-bread. (MacCall: Wexfgrd.) 
From Irish bul or builidhe , a loaf, and ban , white. 
Boundhalaun, a plant with tliic^ hollow stem # witl^ 
joints, of which boys make rude syringes. From 
Irish banndal ovabannlamh, a handle (which seej* 
With the dim. termination an. I never saw true 
boundhalauns outside Munster. » 

Bourke, the Bev. Father, 71, 161. 0 

Bownlosh, a sore on the sole uf th n foot always at 1 
the edge : from bonn the foot-sole [pron. bown,in 
the°South], and loch a mere termination. Also 
called a Bijbe-lock. rt 

Bowraun, a sieve-shaped vessel for holding* or 
measuring out©corn, with the flat bottom made of 
dried sheepskin stretched tight ; sometimes used 
as a rude tambqurine, from which it gets the name 
bowraun ; Irish bodhur [pron. bower here], deaf, 
from the bothered or indistinct sound. (South.) 
Bow [to rhyme tfflth cow] ; a banshee , a fetch (both 
c ,wlych see. M/acCall : South Leinster). This word 
has come down to us from very olc^ times, for it 
preserves the memory of Bugh [Booj‘, a banshee & r 
fairy queen ^ncl very celebrated, the daughter (ft 
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Bove D«rg ykjng of the Dedannans ©r faery-race, 
of whom information will be oljtsaned in tlie 
classical Irish story, * The Fate of 4h^01iildren of 
Lir*i the firstt in my 4 Old Celtic Romances.* 
She lias given her name to many hills all 
through Ireland. fSee my ‘Irish Names of 
# Place# I. 182, 188. T3ee Bawshill.) 

Bbx and dice ; used to denote the whole lot : 1*11 
# send you aU thg books and manuscripts, box and 
dice. . • -0 

Bosfcy ; same asjthe Limerick muddhj , which see. 

Boy. Ever^t Irishman is a ‘ boy ’ till lie* is married, 
and ha<Jped f>ften 4o % ng after. (Crofton Croker : 4 Ir. 
Fairy Legends.’) 

irablins: a crowd of children : a Abble. (Monaghan.) 
Bracket; speckled: a 4 bracket cow.’ Ir. breac, 

* spelled* 

Braddach ; given to mischief? roguish. Ir. bradach , 
a thief : in tfcte same sense as when a mother says 

# 4^ her chitf, 4 You young thief, stop that mischief** 
Often applied to cows inclined to break down and 
c£oss fences. • (Miath and Monaghan.) 

Binder ; a gridiron. (North. J From Eng. brand . 
Brash ; a furn of sickness (NortB.) Water-brash 
(Munsfer), severe acidity of the stomach with a 
flow of watery saliva from the mouth. Brash 
(North), a short turn at churning, or at anything ; 
a stroke of the churndash : 4 Give the churn a few 
brashes.* In Donegal you wS^ hear 4 that’s a 
goad brash of hail.* • 

Brave ; oftyn used as an intensive : — 4 This is a 
% • iJrave fine day * ; 4 that’s a brave ^big dog * : (Ulster^ 
Also ‘fiBe or admirable 4 a brave «stack of Bay * ; 
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# tall, strofig, hearty (not necessarily brave* in 
fighting) c .-. I have as brave a se,t of spns as you’d 
find in*L day’s walk.’ ‘How is your sick boy 
doing?’ ‘ Oh bravely, thank you.’ 

Braw ; fine, handsome : Ir. breayh , same sou^d and 
meanings. (Ulster.) 

Break. You break a grass field when yoi/ plough<or 
dig it up for tillage. ‘ I’m going to break tlue kiln 
field.’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) Used all over Ireland 
almost in the same sense a u in Gray’s Elegy : — 

4 Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke' 
Break ; to dismiss from employ c ent : ‘ Po^r 

William O’Donnell was broke la°t wedc.’ This 
usage is derived from the Irish language ; and a ' 
very old usage' it is; for we read in the Brekon* 
Laws: — ‘ Cid nod m-bris in fer-so a bo~airech\isV 
4 What is it that breaks (dismisses, degnrles)^his 
man from his bo-aireship (he. from his position a| 
bo-'aire or chief)?’ My car-dri/er asked me one 
tijne : — ‘ Can an inspector of National Schoote.be 
broke, si^? ’ By which he meant could he b # e 
odismissed at any time without any cause. 

Breedoge \d so uncled like th in bathe ] ; a figure 
dressed up \o represent St. Brigit, which was 
carried about from house to house by a procession 
of boys and girls in the afternoon of the 31st Jan. 
(the eve of the saint’s festival), to collect small 
money contributions. With this money they got 
up a little rustic evening party with a dance next 
day, 1st Feb. ‘Breedoge’ means 4 little Brighid 
or Brighity Breed (or rather BreedCrf representing 
the sound of $ Brighid , with 6g the old diminutive 
'feminine termination. Q 
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Brefcham, *he4kraw collar put on a Worse’s or aji 
ass’s neck : sometimes means the ^>lfl- fashioned 
straw saddle or pillion. (Ulster.) • t* 

Brehon#Law; tke old native law of Ireland. A 

§ 

jud^e or a lawyer was called a ‘ brehon.’ 

Brew; a margin, a brink : 'that lake is too shallow 
•to •fishrftom the brews from the Irish bru , same 
•sound jnd meaning. See Broo. 

Brief ; •prevalent : # 4 fever is very brief.* Used all 
over the southern half of Ireland. Perhaps a 
mistake fo£ rife. 

ijrillauns or Joif.ll-yauns, applied to the poor articles 
of ftirftikure in a peasant’s cottage.* Dick O’Brien 
and Mary Clancy are getting married as soon as 
they can gather yp the few brill-yauns of furniture. 
£South-east # of Ireland.) 

Brnje-og e ; • a young fellow full of fun and frolic.’ 
(Carleton :* Ulster.) # 9 

Bring : our pecufiar use of this (for 4 take ’) appears 
in ^ucb phaases as : — 4 he brought the cotjs to# 
the field*: 4 he brought me to the theatre.’ 
(Hayden and Hartc%.) See Carry. . 

Bro8k, brockish ;• a badger, ft is just the Irish 
broc . 

Brock ># brocket, ftrockey ; applied to a person heavily 
pock-marked. I suppose from •broc, a badger, 
(Ulster.) 9 

Brogue, a shoe : Irish brog t Used Jtlso to designate 
the Irish accent in speaking EngRsh : for the old 
Irish thong-stitched brogue was considered stt 
ch^actertettcally Irish that the word was applied 
*ft> our accent ; as a clown is called a cauboge (which* 1 
see: Mfunster). 
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Brohoge or , bruhoge ; a small batch of potatoes 
^roasted. See Brunoge. 

Broken ; bankrupt : quite a common expression is - 
Poor Phil Burke is ‘ broken horse and foot * ; i.e. 
utterly bankrupt and ruined. 

Broo, the edge u of a potato ridge along which 
cabbages are planted. Irish bru , a ^argin, a 
brink. 

T *1 

Brosna, brusna, bresna ; a bundle of sticks for - 
firing : a faggot. This is the Irish brosna, univer- 
sally used in Ireland at the present day, bo^th in 
Irish and English ; and used in the oldest Irish 
documents. In the Tripartite Lifefoi St, Patrick, 
written in Irish ten centuries ago, we are told that 
when Patrick vas a boy, his foster-mother sent 
him one day for a brossna of withered branches to 
make a fire. ^ ‘ w 

Broth of a boy; r good manly bija^e boy ; the 
essence of manhood, as broth is the essence of meat'. 

Brough ; a ring or halo round the moon. It is the 
I Ash bruach , a border. " 

Broughan ; porridge or oatrceal stirabout.' Irish 
brochdn . (Ulster".) \ 

Bruggadauns [d sounded like th in they ] ; the stalks 
of ferns found in meadows after plowing. (Kerry.) 

Brulliagh ; a rojv, a noisy scuffle. (Derry.) ° 

Brunoge ; a little batch of potatoes roasted in a fire 
made in the potato field at digging time ; always 
dry, floury ^ftd palatable. (Boscommon.) Irish 
tyruithnedg. See Brohoge. 

Bruss or briss; small broken bits mixed up with 
dust : very often applied to turf-dust. Irish \rus, 

< frw, same c soi&ds apd mapping. (Soath.) * 
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Brutteen, brutin, bruteens*; the Ulster words for 
tjaulcanrfon , which see. Irish hnXigJitin. . 

Buckaun * v the upright bar of a hingeaoti which the 
other part with the door hangs. Iifisl t%ocan. 

Buckley, father Darby, 08, 146. 

Buckr^barra ; any non-edible fungus. (Fermanagh.) 
See Pookapyle. . # 

Buclf teeroi ; superfluous teeth which stand out from 

# the ordinary row. (Knowles : Ulster.) 

Buddaree [dd sounded Mke th in they] ; a rich purse- 

proud vulgar farnfer. (Munster.) Irish. • 

Buff* the skin;*to strip to one’s buff is to strip 

• naked. fellows going to fight with fists strip 

to \hSlF buff, i.e.* naked from the waist up. 

•« (Munster.Jf 

Bhggaun (Monster), buggeen (Leinster) ; an egg 
c witho«t a ^shell. Irish hog , soft, with the dim. 
ternAiatffp. 

tBullaun, a bull calf. .Irish, as in next word. # 

Bullavaun, bullavogue ; a strong, rough, bullying 
•feHow* Rrom bulla the Irish form of # bulb 

» (ftjonan : Carlow.) • 

Bullaworrus ; a*specfral bull ‘ ^ith fire blazing frem 
his eyes,, motfth, and nose,’ th|bt guards .buried 
treasury by night. (Limerick.) Irish. 

Bullia* bottha (or boolia-botha) ; a fight with sticks. 
(Simipons : Armagh.) Irish bdaileadh , striking ; 
and bata , a stick. 

Bullagadaun [d sounded like in they] ; a 
short stout pot-bellied fellow. (Munster.) From 
Irish bolg [pron. bullog], a belly, and the % didt. 
ddn . ® 

Pullshin. tyullsheen ; flame as Bulkiun, ^ ** 
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Bum ; to cart turf to market : bummer* a person v£ho 
*does so a,fl a way of living, like Billy Heffernan 
in i Rnp^knagow.* Bum-bailiff', v ' a b$>g bailiff. 
(Grainger: Arm.) Used more in the northern 
half of Ireland than in the southern. 

Bun ; the tail of d rabbit. (Simmons : Arm.) i Irish 
buriy the end. - “ 

Bunnans ; roots or stems of bushes or trees. (Meath?) 

From Irish bun as in last word. * , 

Bunnaun ; a long stick or wattle, (Joyce: Limerick.) 
Bunnioch ; the last sheaf bound up in a field of 
reaped 90 m. The binder of this (^nSually a girl) 
will die unmarried. (MacCall : Wexford.) 

Butt ; a sort of cart boarded af bottom and all round 
the sides, 15 or 18 inches deep, for potatoes, sand, 
&c. (Limerick.) In Cork any kind of horse-cart 
or don key- cart is called a butt , which is a departure 
from the (English) etymology. In Limerick any 
kind of cart except a butt is called a car ; the word 
cart is not used at all. 

Butthoon has much the same meaning as potchaiowng, 
which see . 1 Irish butun , samr sound and meaning 1 . 
(Munster.) 

Butter up; to flatter, to cajole by soft sugary words, 
generally with some selfish object in view : — *1 
suspected from the way he was buttering me up 
that he came to borrow money.’ * 

Byre : the place where the cows are fed and milked ; 

sometimes a louse for cows and horses, or a farm-o 
w yrrd. 

By the same token : this needs no explanation ; it 
is a survival frpm Tudor English. (Hayden $nd 
Hartog.) c * 
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CaWn-huntingf, going about from hotise to hou^e 
to gossip. (Scpith.) * # 

Cabman’s 'Answer* The, 208. • 4 # 

Cadda/* [strong accent on -day] to stray idly about. 

As a noun an idle stray of a fellow. 

Cadge%to hawk goods for sale. (Simmons : Ar- 
# magh.)^ To go about idly from house to house, 
tjtfckingj up a hit and a sup , wherever they are to be 

# had.* (Moray: parlqw.) 

Caffier ; a contemptible little fellow who gives saucy 
cheeky foolish t$lk. Probably a mispronunciation 
of caviller . « f'Munster.) • 

dagger ; *a^ort« of p^^lar who goes to markets and 

* , houses selling small goods and often taking others 

in exchange. (Kinahan : South and West.) 

Cahag ; fche liJtle cross-piece on the end of a spade- 
handjp, of of any handle. (Mon.) 

failey ; a friendly evening vi9it in order to have a 
gossip. There* are usually several persons at a 
caij^y, and along with the gossiping talk therp are# 
song^ or music. Irish cSilidh , sam$ sound and 
meaning, Used all-over Ireland, but more in the 
Nfcrth than elsewhere. 

'Calleach na fooha [Colleagh : accented on 2nd syll. 
in Sputli ; on* 1st in North] ‘ hag of the ashes.* 
Children — and sometimes old children— think that 
a little hag resides in the ashpit beside the fire. 
Irish cailleach, an old woman : luaith , ashes. 

# Calleach-rue (‘red hag’); a little ^reddish brown 
fish •about 4 inches long, plentiful in smalfc 
streams. iVe boys thought them delicious 
jfhen broiled on th% turf-coals. i We fished for* 
them either with a lobp-snare made of a single 
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f horsehair on the end of a twig/ with whicll it 
was very'i hard to catch them y for, as the boys 
used to say, 1 they were cute little divels * — or 
directly — like the sportsmen of old — with /a spear 
— the same spear being nothing but an ould 
fork. ' < 

Caish ; agrowing pig about 6 months old. '(Munster.) 
Call ; claim, right : ‘ put down that spade ; you haf/e 
no call to it.’ ,, 

‘ Bedad,’ says he, ‘ this sight is queer, 

My eyes it docs bedizen— -0; ,, 

‘ What call have you marauding' ftu-e, 

Or how daar you leayt your ,urisoy-*,0 P * 

(Kepeal Song : 1843.) 

Need, occasion': they lived sp near each other 
that there was no call to send letters. Why are 
you shouting that way ? ’ 1 1 have a gopd call to 

shout, and that blackguard running away with mv 
apples.’ Father O’Flynn could preach on many 
subjects : — ‘ Down from mythology into Jhavology, 
Troth 1 and conchology if he’d the call.’ o (A. P. 

% Graves.) Used everywhere in Ireland in' J these 
several senses. * 

Call ; custom in business : Our new shopkeeper is 
getting great call, i.e. his customors are numerous. 

South.) 

Cam or caum ; a metal vessel for melting resin to 
make sluts qp long torches ; also used to melt 
metal for coining. (Simmons : Armagh.) Called 
* a gnsset in Munster. Usually of a curved shape : 

Irish cam , curved. t 

Candle. ‘JackcBrien is fik. good scholar, tut 0 he 
'couldn’t hold a candle to Tom Murphy*: i.e. he 0 
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m very inferior to him. The person* that holds a 
candle for a workman is a mere attendant * and 
quite a * inferior. 

Canna^s ; the stray ears left after the corn has been 
reaped* and gathered. (Morris : Mon.) Called 
lisc&yns in Munster. 

Cap^r: ^t-cake and butter. (Simmons: Armagh.) 

(Jaravat # and Shanavest; the names of two hostile 

• fac^ofisin Kilkenny apd all round about there, of 
the early pfrt 6f last century. Like Three-year- * 
o$ and Four-year -old. Irish Caravat , a cravat ; 
and Shanctv^st ,' old vest : which names were adopted, 

• but no one can t^Jl why. 

t Card-cutter ; a fortuhe-teller by card tricks. Card- 

• cutters were pretty common in Limerick in my 
.early days ? but. it was regarded as disreputable to 
« have dealings with them. 

CaVdia ; friendship, a friendly welcome, additional 

* time granted fyr paying a debt. (All over Iceland.) 
Jr. cairde, same meanings. 

Cardinal Points, 168. * ♦ 

•Carle/cue ; a v^ry sfnall coin of somS kind. Used 
]$q keenoge &nil cross. (Ver^ general.) • 

. Cam ; a heap of anything ; a monumental pile of 
stones heapejl up over a dead person. Irish cam, 
sarhe meanings. 

Caroline or 4 Caroline hat’; a tall hat. (‘ Knock - 
nagow ’ : all <fre r Munster.) 

* Caroogh, an expert or professional card-player. 
(Munster.) Irish cearrbhach , same sound and 
meaning. ^ ' 

CprWb, Carrie ; a weir on a river. (Derry.) Irish^ 

f carra ,* sfime meaniifg, 1 ® ^ 
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Carrigaholt in Clare, 145/ 

Carry ; to lerid or drive : * James, carty dbwn th'ose 
cows to tb3/iver’ (i.e. drive) : * carry the horse to 
the forged (lead). 4 1 will carry my family this 
year to Youglial for the salt water/ (KiWahan : 
South, West, and North-west.) See Bring. 

Case: the Irish cds i and applied in the same way: 

‘ It is a poor case that I have to pay for ycter extras 
vagance/ Ndch dubhach bocht un cds Ifheith cftj 
tuitim le ghrddh : 4 isn’t it a poor, ca§e to be failing 
through love.’— Old Irish Song. Our dialectical 
Irish case , as above, is taken straight fi;om the Irish 
cds ; but this and the standard English case arq 
both borrowed from Latin. , " c < *• 
Cassnara ; respect, anything done out of 'respect : 4 h,e* 
put on his new coat for a casnara / (Morris : South 
Mon.) 

' • • 
Castor oil was our horror when we wefe children. 

No wonder; for tlii^ story went about of how it • 
was ‘made. A number of corpses were hanging 
, from hooks round the walls of the factory * dud 
drops were .continually falling from their bjg i toes k/ 
into vessels standing underneath. ' This was castor 
oil. (It is really made from a plant. ) ( # 

Catin clay ; clay' mixed with rushes or straws used 
in building the mud walls of cottagbs. (Simmons : 
Arm.) 

Cat of a kind : they’re * cat of a kind,’ both like each 
other and both. objectionable. 

Cat’s lick; used in and around Dublin to express 
' exactly the same as the Munster Scotch licks which 
see. A cat has a small tongue and 1 does npt do 
much licking, a < 
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Caubeen ; an old shabby bap or hat : Irish cdibln : 
he Wore^a ‘ shocking bad caubeen.’ * * 

Cauboge ; origiryslly an old hat, like % c|mbeen ; but 
now applied — as the symbol of vulgarity— to an 
igndfcant fellow, a boor, a bumpkin : * What else 
could you expect from that cauboge ?’ (South.) 

Caulctumon, Calecannon, Colecannon, Kalecannon ; 

• potatorfl mashed wit!i butter and milk, with 

• bhopp#d up cabbage and pot-herbs. In Munster 
often mftde pnd, eaten *on Hallow Eve. The first 
syllable is the Irish cal , cabbage ; cannon is^also 
Irish, meaning; speckled. 

aus, kindly* good-natured, affable. (Moms : South 
Mon.)i 

I^awmeen ; *bmote : * there’s a cawmeen in my eye.’ 

•(Moran : Carkny.) Irish with ^he diminutive. 

Ca'wsha J?ooka ; the big fungus often seen growing 

€ on old trees or elsewhere. From Irish caise, 

# cheese: tl*3 ‘Pooka’s chedse.’ See Pooka and 
Pookapyle and Bucknabarra, 

Cead^m^e friilte [caidh meela faultha], a hupdred* 

# thoi^pand welcomes. Irish, and unive^al in Ireland 

as# salute. • * m 

Oedlaun [keolaun], a trifling * contemptible little 
fellow, (ilunster.) % 

Cess ; ^ery ofte& used in the combination bad cess 
(bad luck) : — ‘ Bad cess to me but there’s some- 
thing cornin’ o^er me.’ (Kickham : ‘ Knocknagow.*) 

# Some think this is a contraction ^f success ; others 
that it is to be taken as it stands — a cess or con- 
tribution ; which receives some little support from 
its # use in It)utli to mean ‘a quantity of corn in for 

% ^resliing^ * I « 
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Chalk Sunday ; the first Sunday after Shrove 
Tuesday (first Sunday in Lent), whfcn those young 
men who Should have been marred, but were not, 
were marked with a heavy streak of chalk on the 
back of the Sunday coat, by boys %ho ca^rifed bits 
of chalk in their pockets for that purpose, and lay 
in wait for the bachelors.-, The marking was done 
while the congregation were assembling^ Mhss*: 
and the young fellow ran for his life* alwayb 
laughing, and often singing the'concluding words 
of^some suitable doggerel suclTas : — 4 And you are 
not married though Lent has conni ! * -This cuStom 
prevailed in Munster. I saw it ik a full play in 
Limerick: but I think it has died'out.^ 'For the 
air to which the verses were sung, §ee my * Old 
Irish Music and Songs/ p. 12* r " 

Champ (Down) ; the same as 4 caulcanncn,' which s$e‘. 
Also potatoes mashed with butter and, inilkJ; same 
as 4 pandy/ which see. , » 

Chanter ; to go about grumbling and fault-finding. 
v (Ulster.) v - 

Chapel : Chiirch : Scallan, 148^. * , ♦ 

Cfiaw for chew , 97. / Chawing the rag’; continually 
grumbling, jawing, and giving abuse., (Kinahan.) 
Cheek ; impudence ; brass : cheeky ; presumptuous. 
Chincough, whooping-cough : from )Unk-cougk> See 
Kink. 

Chittering ; constantly muttering complaints. 

/ (Knowles.) t 

ChoQk chook [the oo sounded rather short] ; a call 
for hens. ' It is the Irish tiuc , come. * 
Christian ; a human being as distinguished efrom 
ene of the lower animals,:-*— 4 That dog bas nearly 
as much sense as^a Christian.’ 
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Cfiuff : fiill. — ? Fm chuffey after my dinrfer.’ (MacCall : 
Wexford.) a 

Clabber /'clobber* or clawber ; mud r-tlifac milk. See 
Bomnyclabber. 

Clamp; a small rick of turf, built-up regularly. (All , 
through Ireland.) 

Olalnpdr; a dispute, a # wrangle. (Munster.) Irish 

• * damgar, same meaning. 

ClprSha ; a la#y woman.* (Morris : South Monaghan.) 

Clart ; an untidy* dirty woman, especially i» pre- 
paring fopd. * (Simmons : Armagh.) 

, Clash, to • 8arry tales : Clashbag, a% tale-bearer. 
(Sinfmonst Arflfagh.) 

.Classy ; a drain running through a byre or stable- 

• yard. (k^orri$ : South Monaghan.) Irish clais, 
a trench, jvith the diminutive y added. 

t)]6t;«a sfbvenly untidy person; dirt, clay: ‘wash 
the dat ofr your hands * : cftitty ; slovenly, untidy — 
(Ulster) : c«flled clotty in Kildare ; — a slaftern. 

Claich.; a brood of chickens. (Ulster.) SeeClutcJi. 

Cleejya [2-syll.] ; a relation by marriage — such as a 
&tther-in-la$. Two persons so related are cleejim. 

*Irish digmhan , same sound and meaning. 

Cleever ; one who deals in poultry ;* because he carries 
thpm in a deeve or large wicker basket. (Morris : 
Sou$h Monaghan.) Irish cliabfi [cleeve], a basket. 

Cleevaun ; a ci^tdle : also a crib or cage for catching 
birds. The diminutive of Iri^h diabh or cleeve, 
a wicker basket. 

Clegg ; a horsefly. (Ulster and Carlow.) • • 

Gle^alpeen f a shillelah or cudgel with a knob at the 
end.^ ^South.) Brom Irish Meath, a wattle, aim! 
ailpin dim. of alp , a'knob. • § 
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Clever is applied to a man who is tall ) 1 straight, and 
well made., 

Clevvy ; thr^ oy four shelves one Over another in a 
wall : a sort of small open cupboard like a dresser. 
(All over the South.) J 

Clibbin, clibbeen ; a young colt. (Donegal.! Irish 
clibin t same sound and meuiiing. 

Clibbock; a young horse. (Derry.) 

Clift; a light-headed person, easily roused and 
rendered foolishly excited. (Ulster .)' 1 

Clipe-clash : a tell-tale. (Ulster.) See Clash. . 

Clochaun, clochan ; a row of stepping* "jfones across 
a river. (General.) From Irish cinch , ^ stone, 
with the diminutive an. 

Clock ; a black beetle. (South.) 

Clocking hen; a hen hatching. (General.) ^From 
the sound or clock she utters. 

Clooracaun or cluracwun, another neftne for a 
leprachaun, which see. 

Close ; applied to e day means simply warm : — * This 
is a very close day.* 

Clout; a blow with the hand ' or with anythyjg. 
Also a piece of cloth* a rag, commonly used in the 
diminutive formun Munster — cloutheen . Cloutheens 
is specially applied to little rags used ‘with an 
infant. Clout js also applied to a clownish 
person: — * It would be well if somebody would 
teach that clout some manners.’ 

Clove ; to clove fl&x is to scutch it — to draw each 
Ijanjjlful repeatedly between the blades of a 
4 cloving tongs/ so as to break off and remove the 

L t brittle husk, leading the fibre smooth and free* 
(Munster.) * 
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Clutch ; a»bro5jl of chickens or of any. fowls: same 
as clatch. I suppose this is English : Watertdn 
(an English traveller) uses it in his * Vlgnderings * ; 

buWt is not in the Dictionaries of Chambers and 

• • 

Webstfir. 

Clutl&gej Easter eggs. (P. Reilly ; Kildare.) 
Cly-th#t ; a wall of flitch between two estates. 
9 {Rosc<ynmon.) Irish cJadh [cly], a raised dyke or 
fenee \ t%6ra, gen. tedrcmn [thoran], a boundary. 
CoBby-house ; *a little house made by children for 
pl$y. (Munster.) 

Cockles off the heart, 194. 

i * • • 

Cog ;«to^5£Py surreptitiously ; to crib something from 
# the writings of another and pass it off as your 
\own. One schoolboy will sometimes copy from 
another : — p You cogged that sum.’ 

Cfcghil^ a sort of long-shaped pointed net. (Armagh.) 

| frish coch&l* a net. • 

Coldoy ; a bad •halfpenny : a spurious worthless! 

.arjjcle of jewellery. (Limerick.) 

Colleen; a young girl. (All over Ireland.) •Irisli 
cdtyln, same sound«and meaning. 

Colley ; the woolly dusty fluffy stuff that gathers 
under fu&iture and in remote corners of rooms. 
Light sflot-si$uts flying about. 

Colloge ; to talk and gossip in a* familiar friendly 
way. *An Irish form of the Latin or English word 
* colloquy.' 

Collop ; a standard measure of grating-land, p. 177. 
Collof^ the part of a flail that is held in the l^ang. 

(Munster.)f See Boolthaun. Irish colpa, 
(JomV-all-ye ; a nickgame applifd to Irish FoU^ 
Songs •and Music ; am old country sqng ; fromHhu 
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beginning pf many of the songs :-t~‘ Come allure 
lender Christians,’ &c. This name, intended to 
be reproachful, originated among ourselves, after 
the usual 4 habit of many * superior ’ Irishmen to 
vilify their own country and countrymen find all 
their customs and peculiarities. Observe^ this 
opening is almost equally common in^ English 
Folk-songs; yet the English do not ma$e game 
of them by nicknames. Irish music, wliicu is thus 
vilified by some of our brethren, is the most 
beautiful Folk Music in the world. 

Cometlier ; come hether or hither , 97. ~ 

Commaun,' common 3 the game,of goalihg or hurley p 
S o called from the command or crookeu-sbaped 
stick with which it is played : Irish cam or comf 
curved or crooked ; with the diminutive — cama%. 
Called hurling and goaling by English speakers in 
Ireland, and shinney in Scotland. r 
Commons ; land held in common by tne people of a 
village or small district : see p. 177. 

"Comparisons, 136. 

Conacre ; letting land in patches for a short -period. 
a A farmer divides large field into small portions — 
£ acre, £ acrq, &c. — and lets them to his poorer 
neighbours usually for one season for a single 
crop, mostly potatoes, or in XJfster flax* He 
generally undertakes to manure the whole field, 
and charges high rents for the little lettings. I 
saw this in practice more than 60 years ago in 
Munster. Irish con, common, and Eng. acre . 
Condition; in Munster, to ‘change yyur condition’ 
fv is to get marri^l. 
av 0on4on, Mr. John, of Mitqhplstown, I55 f * 
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Co^jny, cayny ; f discreet, knowing, cute., 

Oontrairy, for contrary , but accented on second sylfc ; 

cross, perverse*, *cranky, crotchety, 

Convenient : see Handy. 

Cool : huclers and football players always put one of 
fheir best players to mind cool o rstand cool , i.e. to 
stani their own goal or gap, to intercept the 

# ball it the opponents should attempt to drive it 

# thfrjug^i.# Universal in # Munster. Irish cul [cool], 
the back. The* full* word is cool-baur-ya where 
* baur-ya 1 is the goal or gap. The man standing 
cool is ofl^ji Sailed * the man in the gap * (see 

# P •182J. # ^ 

Cool ; a gSod-sized rdll of butter. (Munster.) 
tSooleen or coulin ; a fair- haired* girl. This is the 
Vame of a celebrated Irish air. From cul the back 
«[(j£ thh h^ad], and fionn , white or fair : — cuil-fhionn> 
fproft. cooleen or coolin]. # 

•Coonagh; friendly, familiar, great (which «ee) : — 
* # These two are very coonagh .* (MacCall: Wex- 
*foft.)* Irish cuaine , a family. • 1 

<0ooxs8ge, a beeq^ nes4. (Cork.) Irish cubnsa [coonsa], 
^Riding-place, with the dimiiiutive 6g. 0 

Cooramaghf kindly, careful, thoughtful, provident 
* No wonder Mrs. Dunn would look well and happ} 
with such a cooramagh husband.* Irish curamach i 
same -meaning. 

Coord [d sounded like th in bathe\ a friendly visit 
i to a neighbour’s house. Irislf cuaird, a visit. 
Goordeeagh, same meaning. (Munster.) 
Oope-curley ^ to stand on the head and throw tfie 
heels over ; to turn head over lAels. (Ulster*) 
£ore ; work given as & sort of loan to.be paid bwfc? 
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t 

J send a man on core for a day to my rieighbotir : 
when next" T want a man he wili t G>end me one for 
a day in ‘ return. So with horses : two one-horse 
farmers who work their horses in pairs, borrowing 
alternately, are said to be in core . Very common 
in Munster. Irish comhar H co-partnership in agri- 
cultural work as described above. 'w 

Coreeagh ; a man who has a great desire to attend 
funerals — goes to every ftmeral that he can pos- 
sibly reach. (Munster.) 

Corfuffle ; to toss, shake, confuse, mix up. (De M ry.) 

Correesk ; s, crane. (Kildare.) Irish jcrr , a bird of 
the crane kind, and riasc [reesk], a ^iars^. 9 

Cosher [the o long as in motion] ; banqueting, 
feasting. In vefy old times in Ireland, certain 
persons went about with news from place Jo place, 
and were entertained in the high class houjes : 
this was called cohering , and was at one time 
forbidden by law. In modern times it means 
simply a friendly visit to a neighbour’s house to have 
a quiet talk Irish edisir, a banquet, feasting. 

Costnent. When a farm labourer hc*s a cottage and 
garden from his employer, and boards himself, he 
lives costnent / He is paid small wages (called 
costnent wages) as he has house and 'plot free, 
(Derry.) • 

Cot ; a small boat : Irish cot . See * Irish Names of 
Places/ I. 226, for places deriving their names 
from cots. 

Gcwktgh ; an old ruined house. (Kerry.) o Irish 
coblack [cowlagbJj . 

Soward's blow ; a »blow given to provoke a boy tq 
fight or else*be branded as* a coward. 
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Cowte lick. • Wh$n the hair in front over the fore- 
head turns at ttys roots upward and backward, thaf 
. is a cow'f lick , as* if a cow had licked if*upwards. 
The i§ea of a gw licking the hair is very old in 
Irish literature. In the oldest of all our miscel- 
lane&vp Irish mss.< — The Book of 'the Dun Cow — 
f uculaijlfc’s hair is so flfick and smooth that king 
Daery, ^ho saw him, says : — ‘ I should imagine it 

• is a cow* that licked it* • 

• * * 

Cox, Mr. Simon, of Cialbally, 15G. * 

Craagg; great fa t # hands ; big handfuls. (Morris: 

J3outh Mon J • « 

Crab : a c^e prgcocfe^s little child is often called an 
3 % old crab. i frabjaw * has' the same meaning. 
Crocked ; crazy, half mad. * 

Cracklins^ the* browned crispy little flakes that 
&i\m*renderiny or melting lard and pouring 
it off. (Sinlgions : Armagh.} 
drahauns or Kirraghauns ; very small potato^ not 
uged^by the # family: given to pigs. (Munster.) 
Irish creathdn . # 

Crans # (always in pi.) ; tittle tricks or dodges. (Limk^ 
Crapper; a half glass of whiskey. • (Moran : Carlow.) 
Craw-sick ; ilf in the morning after a drunken bout. 
Crawtha; Sorry* mortified, pained. (Limerick.) 

Irish craidhte [crawtha], same meaning. 
Crawthurfper ; a person ostentatiously devotional. 
Creelacaun : see S&illaun. 

Creel ; a strong square wickei\ frame, used by itself 
for holding turf, &c., or put on asses’ backs |in, 
pairs), or pft on carts for canwing turf. or for 
taking calves, bonnives. &c., to mafket. Irish crld, 

7 I TT •'TU TT.imlU ™ a V* v * 
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Creepy; a small stool, a stool. (Chief!/ in Ulster.) 

Crith ; hu^ip on the back. Irish 'emit, same sound 
and meaning. From this comes critthera and 
cHttheen , both meaning a hunchback. 

Cro, or cru : a house for cows. (Kerry.) Irjsh<-m>, 
a pen, a fold, a shed for pny kind of animals. 

Croaked; I am afraid poor Nancy is creaked, i.e. 
doomed to death. Tl^e raven croaks'' over the 
house wffbn one of the family 4 s about to die. 
(MacCall : Wexford.) 

Croft ; a water bottle, usually for * bedroom at*hight. 
You never hear carafe in Ireland : it is always croft. 

Cromwell, Curse of, 166. 

Orumel'ly. (Limerick.) More correctly curramilly. 
(Donegal.) An herb found in glassy fields with 
a sweet root that children dig up and cat. Itish 
‘honey-root.* c 

Cronnun, croonaun ; a low humming air or song, 
any continuous humming sounci : * the old woman 
was cronauning in the corner.* 

Cronebane*cronebaun ; a baej. halfpenny, a worthless 

^ copper coin. Ifrom Cronebane in Co. Wicklow, 
where copper mines were worked. , 1 

Croobeen or crubeen ; a pig’s foot. Pigs* croobeens 
boiled are a ^rand and favourite viand among us 
— all through Ireland. Irish crub [cro<?b], a foot, 
with the diminutive. 

Croost ; to thrbw stones or clods from the hand 
‘Those boys are always croosting stones at my 
liens.* Irish crusta [croostha], a missife, a clod. 

Croudy: see Pterter-meah 0 . 

Growl or Croil; a dwarf ; <% very small person 0 : the 
smallest %onnw$ of the litter. An Irish word. 


o 
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Ctufekeefi ; a tittle cruise for holding, liquor. Heed 
all over Ireland. 

i In a/hady nook one moonlight night 

A leprechaun I spied ; « 

With scarlet cap and coat (Si green, 

A cruiskeerkty his side.' 

• The dJruiskeen Laun is the name of a well-known 
Irish efir — the, Scotch call it * <fehn Anderson 
my Jo/ Irish cmiscln, a pitcher : Idn [laun]ffull : 
i^e. in this cage full of pottheen. 

^Crqsheen; ^«stick with a flat crosspiece* fastened at 
bott^qg, fo% washing potatoes in a basket. Irish 
, croSy a crpss, with the diminutive. Also called a 
*, boghaleen , from Irish bachal , a staff, with diminu- 
• • tive. # (Jovce: Limerick.) 

Cutk * a t«ft : applied to the little tuft of feathers on 
‘the head*4)f some birds, huch as plovers, some 
hens and dufcks, &c. Irish coc ; same sound and 
.•njpaning. # (General.) # 9 

Duckies; the spiky seed-pods of the ihistle; thistle 
H£ads. (Limerick.) • 

Cifokoo spit ; the violet : merely the translation of 
the Iris! name, sail-chuach , spittle of cuckoos. 
Also tie name, of a small frothy spittle-like sub- 
stance often found on leaves of* plants in summer, 
with* a little greenish insect in the middle of it. 
(Limerick.) % 

Cugger-mugger ; whispering, gossiping in a low 
voice : Jack and Bessie had a great cugger-rmigfer. 
Irish cogaf', whisper, with a feimilar duplication 
, •meaning nothing* like tiptop, shilly-sl^a.11^ 
gibble*-gabble, clitter-clatter, &c. I*think * hugger* 
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c mugger’ is a form of this: for huggft can’t 0 be 
derived fr>ra anything, whereas cugger (cogur) is a 
plain Irish word. 

Cull; when the best of a lot of aay kind-r-sheep, 
cattle, books, k c. — have been picked out, the Jpad 
ones that are left — th^ , refuse — are the culls . 
(Kinalian : general.) ' ■ 

Culla-greefeen ; when foot or hand is ‘ asl^p r ,witli 
the feelinJ*of * pins and needles.’ Tire name is 1 
Irish and means ‘Griffin’s sleep’; but why so 
called I cannot tell. (Munster.), 

Cup-tossing ; reading fortunes from tea-leaves thrown 
out on the saucer from the tea- cup *00 teapot. 
(General.) f 

Cur ; a twist : a cur of a rope, (doyc# : Limerick*) 
Curate; a common little iron poker t kept c m use to 
spare the grand one : also a grocer s assistant. 
(Hayden and Hartog.) „ 

Curcuddiagh ; cosy, comfortable. ( Maxwell : ‘ Wild 
Sports of the West’: Irish : Mayo.) 

Curifixes; odd curious ornaments or fixtures*, of any 
* kind. (General.^ Peter Brierly, looking at the 
knocker : — ‘ I never see such curifixes on a uoore 
afore.’ (Edw. Walsh : very general.) # 

' Curragh ; a wicker boat covered formerly witji hides 
but now with tarred canvass. (See my^ Smaller 
Social Hist, of Anc. Ireland.’) 

Current ; in good health ; he is not current ; his 
health is not current. (Father Higgins : Cork.) 
Oufwhibbles, currifibbles, curry whibbles ; any strange, 
odd, or unusue£ gestures ; or any unusual tyisting 
of words, such as prevarication ; wild puzzjps * 
and puzzl&g tallj : — ‘ The horsemen are in regular 
currywhibles about something.’ (R* D. Joyce.) 

G 
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Cush ; a sort'of small liorse, from Cushendall in 
Antrim! • • 

Cushlamochree* # pulse of my heart. % £rish CuisU , 
vein or pulse ; mo, my ; croidhe [cteef, heart. 
Cushog^; a stem of a plant; sometimes used the 
«ame as traneen ) which see. (Mpran : Carlow ; and • 
Mortis : Monaghan.^ # 

Cut*; a*county or barony cess tax ; hence Cutman, 

* "the (follector of it. (Kinalian : Armagh and 

Donegal.) # Tke three black cuts #ill be levied.’ 
(Seumas MacMaftus : Donegal.) * 

# . • 

• • * * ' 

Daisy- jfleker j^a person who accompanies two lovers 
in their Milk ; why so called obvious. Brought to 
kepp off gogsip. 

Balk, a*fchon£ (De Vismes Kane : North and South.) 

Jfisk de<fl<£ [dallog], a thorn. 
iDallag [d sdundedjike th that ] ; anyjrind of 
covering t<3 blindfold the eyes (Morris : South 
•Menaghan): ‘blinding,’ from Irish dali , blind. * 
tDallapookeen ; blindman’s buff. (Kerry.) From 
Irish dalladh\ dalla] blinding ; and puicin [poek- 
8en], a cgveriftg over the eyes. 

Daltheen £tlie d sounded like th in that], an impudent 
conceited little fellow : a diminutive of dalta , a 
foste^ child. The diminutive* dalteen was first 
applied to a hprseboy, from which it has drifted to 
its present meaning. % 

Dancing customs, 170, 172. 

Dannfcgh ; mill-dust and mill-grains for feeding«pig&. 

(Iflpran: Carlow : also Tip.) Irish deanach , same 9 
• # 80und t and meaning? # * 
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Dander [second d sounded like th in hither ], to walk 
ajiout leisurely : a leisurely walk. p 

Dandy ; a snyy tumbler ; commonly used for drink- 
ing punch. 

Darradail or daradeel [the d’s sounde&dike th in that] 
r a sort of long black chafer or beetle. It raises i f s 
tail when disturbed, and has a strong smell of 
apples. There is a religious legend that wLen our 
Lord was escaping from the Jews, barefdot, the' 
stones were -marked all along by traces of Blood 
from the bleeding feet. The daradail followed the 
traces of blood ; and the Jews following, at length 
overtook and apprehended our Lord? ~ Hence *he 
people regard the daradail with intense hatred, 'and 
whenever they come on it, kill it instantly. Irish 
darbh-daol. r 

Dark; blind: ‘a dark man? (Very general.) Used' 
constantly even in official and legal docunifents? afi’in 
workhouse books, especially in Munster. (Healy.) 
Darrol; the smallest of the brood of^pigs, fowl, &c. 

<,(Mayo.) Irish deardil , small, puny, wretched. ' 
Davis, Thomas, vi. 88, &c. 

Dead beat or dead bet tired out. 4 
Dear ; used as a sort of intensive adjective : — ‘ Tdtn 
ran for the dear life ’ (as fast as he could). l (Crofton 
Croker.) * He got enough to remember all the 
dear days of his life? (‘ Dub. Pen. Journ?) 

Dell ; a lathe. Irish deil y same sound and meaning. 
(All over Munsttfr.) 

Devil’s needle; the dragon-fly. Translation of the 
Irish name snathad-a' -diahhail [snaha^-a-dheel]. 
vDeshort [to rhyme# with 'port] ; a sudden integgup- 
c tioji, a surprise : was taken at a deshork 9 (Derry.). 
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Devil, The, anA*his ‘ territory/ 50. 

Dickonce ;* one bf the disguised names of the devil 
used in wAite* cursing : < Why then%^he dickonce 
take # you for one gander.’ (Gerald ‘Gri&n.) 

Diddy ♦ a womab’s pap or breast : a baby sucks its 
mother’s diddy. Diminutive of Irish did , same. 

Dido ; ft jjirl who makes- herself ridiculous with fan- 
tastic ^nery. (Moran: Carlow.) 

, Didoes (Singular dido) ; ^tricks, antics : ‘ quit your 
dido*es. (Uteter?) * 

Dildron or dildern*; *a bowraun, which see. 

Dillelk, dulsk^ dulse or dilse ; a sort of sea plant 

• grbwing dn rocks* formerly much used (when 
dried)* 8s aif article of food (as kitchen ), and still 

\ eaten in sihgle leaves as a sort of relish. Still sold 
by basket -w*>me«n in Dublin. Irish duilesc. 

Efjp. When .the family dinner consisted of dry 
polafbes,^. potatoes without milk or any other 

• drink, dip ^as^often used, tTiat is to say, gravy or 
broth, or water flavoured in any way in plates, into 
fahlbh*the potato was dipped at each bit. konc# 

• sa^v fi. man using djp of plain water faith mustard 
in It, and eating his dinner with great relish. Y&u 
will sometimes read of ‘potatoes and point/ 
namely* that each person, before taking a bite, 
pointed the potato at a salt herring or a bit of 
bacon,hanging in front of the chimney : but this is 
mere fun, and«never occurred in real life. 

t Disciple ; a miserable looking crSature of a man. 
Shane Glas was a long lean scraggy wretched 
lookfng feljpw (but really strona and active), *ancl 
another says to him— jibing ani railing — ‘ Away 

• faith ye, ye miserable disciple. Arrah, by the hole 
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of my coat, after you dance youtfMast jig u]3on 
nothing, with your hemp cravat oh, I’ll coax yer 
miserable jmrcase from the hangfnan to frighten 
' the crows with.* (Edw. Walsh in * Pen. Journ.’) 
Disremember ; to forget. Good old* English^, now 
out of fashion ii> England, but common in Ireland. 
Ditch. In Ireland a ditchr is a raised fe*hce or 

•L ( 

earthen wall or mound, and a dyke (or meuch as 
they call it in Donegal and elsewhere ip leister) i's 
a deep cutting, commonly 'filled with water. In 
England both words mean exactly the reverse. 
Hence ‘ hurlers on the ditch,’ or * the best hu^lers 
are on the ditch ’ (where speakers ol j[>ure English 
would use 4 fence ’) said in decision *bf p&'&ons who 
are mere idle spectators sitting up on *liigli watch- 
ing the game — whatever it may -be — » and boastilig 
how they would do the devil an* all if they wefe 
only playing. Applied in a broad s?nse those 
who .criticise persons engaged in £ny strenuous* 
affair — critics who think they could do better. 
i\)ollo»p; to adulterate : * that coffee is dblloped.* 
Donny ; weak, in poor health. ^ Irish donaidht , $am6 
'sound and meaning. Hence donnaun , a poor 
weakly creature, same root witli the, diminutive. 
From still the same root is donsy , sick-lpoking. 
Donagh-dearnagh, the Sunday beforS Lammas (1st 
August). (Ulster.) Irish Domnach , Sunday ; and 
deireannachy last, i.e. last Sunday of the period 
before 1st Augifet. 

Doodoge [the two d's sounded like th in thus ] ; a big 
*^ihch of snuff. /Limk.] Irish diidtyh ° 
Dooraght [d sounded as in the last word]; tender 
r care and kindness shown* to a peiso.n. Irish 
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duthracht , s&lne sound and meaning. In parts of 
Tllster ft mdkns a small portion given over and 
above what ^purchased (Simmons $rd Knowles); 
called elsewhere a tilly, which see.* This word, in 
its setose of kindness, is very old ; for in the Brelion 
Lay we read of land set aside by a father for his 
daughter through do^rqyht, 

©oofshi^-daurshay [d in both sounded as th in 
thus], fn^ere hearsay or gossip. The first part is 
Irish, representing tii9 sound of dubhairt-s6, * said 
he/ The second part is a mere doubling of* the 
fifst, as find in many English words, such as 
1 fiddle-fad<fle/ ‘ titjble-tattle ’ (which resembles our 
wordf. 1 ® Offn used by Munster lawyers in court, 
whether frish-speaking or ljot, in depreciation 
'of hearsay evidence in contradistinction to the 
evidence (*f lookers-on. ‘ Ah, that’s all mere 
jHooilhay-daurshayS Common all over Munster. 
The infornfation about thehse of the term in law 
courts I got from Mr. Maurice Healy. A different 
r founds sofnetimes heard: — D 1 hints bean dqpi yu$ 
innn bean di , ‘ a woman told me that a woman 
to4d her/ * » 

Dornoge [({ soufided as in doodoge above] ; a small 
round ljimp of a stone, fit to be cast from the hand. 
Iri^h dorn , the shut hand, with the dim. 6g. 

Double # up ; to render a person helpless either in fight 
or in argument. The old tinker in the fair got a 
blow of an amazon’s fist which * sent him sprawl- 
ing and doubled him up for the rest of the evening/ 
(Rdbert Dyyer Joyce : ‘ Madeline's Vow/) • •" 
Down in the heels ; broken down in fortune (one 
• *mark # of #which is tl*e state of the heels of shoqp), * 
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Down blow ; a heavy or almost ruinosss blow of any 
kind : — * The loss of that cow was a doWn blow to 
poor widowj ^leary.’ 

Downface ; 16 persist boldly in an assertion (whether 
true or no) : He downfaced me that he Returned 
the money I lent him, though he never did. / 
Down-the-banks ; a scolding, a reprimand, punish- 
ment of any kind. <u 

Dozed : a piece of timber is dozed when thpre is a 
dry rot in the heart of it/ (Myself for Limk. : 
Kane for North.) 

Drad ; a grin or contortion of the mouthy (Joyc».) 
Drag home. (Simmons ; Armagh : saihe-as Hauling. 

home, which see.) w 

Drass ; a short time, a turn : — * You walk a drass 
now and let me ride’: ‘I always s#ioke a drass 
before I go to bed of a night.’ Q Colkgians,^ 
Limerick.) Irish dreas , same sound and meaning. 
Drench : a form of the English but used in a , 

peculiar sense in Ireland. A drench is a philtre, a 
y lov%potion, a love-compelling drink oveij which 
certain charms were repeated during its pr^para-, 
lion. Made by boiling certain herbs (orchis) in 
water or milk, and the person drinks it, unsuspect- 
ingly. In my boyhood time a beautiful young 
girl belonging to a most respectable family ran 
off with an ill-favoured obscure beggarly diseased 
wretch. The occurrence was lpoked on with 
great astonishment and horror by the people — no 
wonder; and the universal belief was* that the 
•fellow’s old mother had given the f poor girl a 
^ drench . To this (hour I cannot make any gu$as as 
* thp cause of that astounding elopement* %nd it 'it* 
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r^pt surmising that the people were driven to the 
supernatural for an explanation. • 

Dresser ; «a set of •shelves and drawer^ ht,a frame in 

a kitchen for holding plates, knives, &c. 

• • 

Prisheen*is now used in Cork as an English word, 
to cfcey^ote a sort of pudding made of the narrow 
# intestyj*&s of a sheejf, ^filled with blood that has 
# been (Reared of the red colouring matter, and 
mix«d with meal and # some other ingredients. So 
far as I know, thi% vjand and its name are peculiar 
tojJork, where drisheen is considered suitable for 
persons of f *Maeak or delicate digestion. .(I should 
obs«rvp that^a roceilt reviewer of one of my books 
states tliat B drisheen is also made in Waterford.) 
* Jrish dreas or driss, applied top anything slender, 
.as a brambft, one of the smaller intestines, &c. — 
•with Jjlie difhinutive. 

prizzen, a soM* of moaning so&nd uttered by a cow. 
(Derry). • G 

Di;og^; the wprst and smallest bonnive in a . litter. 
9 (Armagh.) Irish droch , bad, evil, (j3ee Eervar.) 1 
Drolfen ; a wretf : merely the Irish word dredilin . , 
Drc$ ; a strain o£ any kind 4 running in the blood.’ 
A man inclined to evil ways * has*a bad drop * in 
him^ (or ‘ a black drop ’) : a miser 4 has a hard 
drop.’ The expression carries ait idea of heredity. 
Drugget ; a clotty woven with a mixture of woollen 
and flaxen thread: so called front' Drogheda where 
it was o**ce extensively manufactured. Now much 
used*as ohe^p carpeting. . % + 

Druids and Druidism, 178. ' 

Drumaun ; ft wide bacS-band for a ploughing hoxse, 
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with hooks to keep the traces in nlace, (Joyce: 
c Limerick.) From Irish druim , the back. 
Drummagh J^’ijhe back strap used in yoking two 
horses. (Joyce: Limerick.) Irish druim, the back, 
with the termination - ach , equivalent to English 
-oils and -y. o - 

Dry potatoes ; potatoes eaten without milk, or any 
other drink. , f 

Dry lodging ; the use of a bed merely, without * food. 
Drynaun-dun or drynan-dun Ttwo d' s sounded like 
th in that] ; the blackthorn, the sloe-bush. Jrish 
droigheai\dn [dry nan or drynaun], B,n&donn, brown- 
coloured. 

Ducks ; trousers of snow-white canvas, much used 
as summer weaa by gentle and simple fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

Dudeen [both d' s sounded like th in, thoge ),• a 
smoking-pipe with a-very short stem., - Irish duialn , 
dud, pipe, with the diminutive. <o k 
Duggins ; rags : ‘ that poor fellow is ajl in duggins.* 
° (Atmagh.) 

Dull ; a loop or eye on a strings (Monaghan.) 
Dullaghan [d sounded as th in thqs#] ; a large tr'mt. 

(Kane : Monaghan.) An Irish word. " 

Dullaghan ; a hideous kind of hobgoblin* generally 
met with in churchyards, who can take oif and 
put on his head at will. (From 4 Irish Names of 
Places,* I. 198 r which see for more about this 
spectre. See Croker’s 4 Fairy Legends.^ 
Dullamoo [ d sounded like th in those] ; a wastrel, 
a scapegrace, a/ ne'er-do-weel . Irish duly going ; 
amudha [amoo], astray, to loss : — dullamoo , ‘ a 
pferson going to the bad,’ ‘going to the dogs.* 
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Drftideen lump of bread without butter. (Derry.) 

Dunisheen ; a sgiall weakly child. (Moran : Carlow.) 
Irish dbnaisln , an unfortunate being V^rom donas , 
witli diminutive. See Donny. 

kDvyaner ; to knock loudly at a door. (Ulster.) 

Dunt # («ometimes duncl tj, to strike or butt like a cow 

• oi> gc&t with the head. A certain lame old man 

• (of Aryiagh) was nicknamed ‘ Dunt the pad (path *). 

(Ulster.) 1 0 , , 5 

Durneen, one of . the * two handles of a scythe £hat 
project from the main handle. Irish doirnln, same 

« sc*und and Ineaning i diminutive from* dorn , the 
fis if, thi shut>haird, 

£>urnoge ; a- strong rough leather glove, used on the 
•left hand by faggot cutters. (MacCall: Wexford.) 

8 Domege , given above, is the same word but 

• (JMeffentfy applied. 

c Duty owed by tenants to landlords, 181. 

^ > 3 . * 

Ejj&rn^st ; ‘ in, earnest ’ is often used in the sense of 

‘really and truly’: — ‘You’re a man in eahnestf 
O^s, to strike* the 0 first blow on a day [of battle] 
like this.’ (ft* D. Joyce.) * 

Eervar ; thd last pig in a litter. This bonnive being 
usually Very , small and hard to keep alive is often 
given to one of the children fpr a pet ; and it is 
reared in great comfort in a warm bed by the 
kitchen fire, and fed on milk^ I once, when a 
child, had an eervar of my own which was the joy 
of jny life. Irish iarmhar [eervar], meaning 
‘ something after all the rest!’ ; the hind&ost. 

^ “(Jifimste^.) See Drogh for Ulster. 

Elder ; & cow's udder. • All over Ireland. ’ 
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Elegant. This word is used among us, not in 'its 
proper seij^e, but to designate anything good or 
excellent 1 of 'its kind: — An elegant penknife, an 
elegant gun : ‘ That’s an elegant pig §f V ours > 
Jack?’ Our milkman once offered me a present 
for my garden — ‘ An elegant load of dung.* 

I haven’t the janitis for work, r ' 

For ’twas never the gift of the Bradys 
But I’d make a most elegant Turk, 

For I’m fond of tobacco and ladies. 

(Leveb.) ' 

4 How is she [the sick girl] doming on ? ’ 

4 Elegant,’ was the reply. (‘ Knochiagow ’) 

Elementary schools, 159. 

Exaggeration and redundancy, 120. 

Existence, way of predicating, 23. 

Eye of a bridge ; the arch. 

i 

Faireen (south), fairin (nortfi) ; A present either 

. gi\pn in a fair or brought from it. Used* in 
another sense — a lasting injury of any kind: — 
a ‘Poor Joe got a faireen that day,* when the stone 
struck him on the eye, which I’m afraid the'eye 
will never recover.’ Used all over Ireland and in 
Scotland. * 

Ah Tam, ah Tam, thou’ It get thy fairin’, 

In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin’. 

c (Burns.) 

Fair-gurtha; ‘hungry grass.’ There is a legend 0 
all through Ireland that small patches of grass 
grow here and there on mountains ; and if a person 
ip walking along happens to tread on one of tbepa 
he is instatftly overpowered with hunger;' so as to . 
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# be quiffe unable to walk, and if help or food is not at 
hand he wiK sink down and perish. That persons 
are attacked and rendered helpless’ by sudden 
hunger on mountains in this manner is certain. 
•M^\ Kinahan gives me an instance where he had to 
carfy^his companioji. a boy, on his back a good 

• distance to the nearest house : and Maxwell in 

• ‘.Wilfl pports of the West' gives others. But 
.he offers the natural explanation : that a person is 
liable to sink suddenly with hunger if he ucader- 
fkkes a fyard mountain walk with a long interval 

:■ after food.* Irish feur , grass ; gorta , hunger. 

Fairy Lreezef Son.etimes on a summer evening you 
f suddenly feel a very warm breeze : that is a band 
c of fairies irav^lling from one "fort to another ; and 
people o$ such occasions usually utter a short 
• prayer, ’ not knowing whether the ‘ good people’ 
are bent on doing good or evil. (G. H. Kinahan.) 
Like the Shee-geeha, which see. 

Faiiy- thimble, the same as ‘ Lusmore,’ which^see. 
Famished ; distressed for want of something : — 4 1 
am famished* for a smoke — for a glass,’ &c. 
Farbreaga^ a s6arecrow. Irish fear , a man: breug 
falsehood : a false or pretended dian. 

Farl* one quarter of a griddle cake. (Ulster.) 
Faumqra [the r has the slender sound]; a big 
strolling beggar man or idle fellow. From the Irish 
Fomor . The Fomors or Forbora or Fomorians 

were one of the mythical colonies that came to 
Ireland ^see any of my Histories of Inland, 
I&dex) : some accounts represent them as giantsr, 
,J In OJard the coui^cy people that go to the seaside 
.in summer for the benefit qf the °salt water’ are 
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(jailed Faumeras . In Tramore they are calltd 
oftsAes [o l^ng] ; because in the morning before 
breakfast they go down to the strand and take a 
good swig of the salt water — an essential part, 
the cure — and wjien one meets another he (or i ie) 
asks in Irish ‘ ar dlishf v ‘ did you drink?.” In 7 
Kilkee the dogfish is called Faumera , for *ij\e dog-, 
fish is among the smaller fishes like whaL legend i 
represents the Fomorians ‘m Ireland., 

Faustus, Dr., in Irish dialect, 60. a 
Fear is often used among us in the sense of danger. 
Once during a high wind the ship’s captain neatly* 
distinguished it when a frightened lady &sked 
him : — ‘ Is there any fear, sir ? * 4 There’s plenty i 

of fear, madam, but no danger.’ f t , 

Feck or fack ; a spade. F rom the very ol/l Irisk 
word, fee , same sound and meaning. * c * 
Fellestrum, the flagged (marsh plant).* * Irish fetes- e 
trom. (South.) *• ” 

fetcli^; what the English call a douile , a, preter- 
natural apparition of a living person, seen usually c 
d)y some relative or friend. If seen in the morjfing 
the person whose fetch it is will have a long £nd 
prosperous lifef: if in the evening the person will 
soon die. ^ # 

Finane or Finaua ; the white half- withered long 
grass found in marshy or wet land. Irish* firm or 
fionn , white, with the diminutive. 

Finely and poorly are used to designate the two 
"opposite states erf an invalid. * Well. Mrs.Jjahy, 
how is she?’ [Nora the poor sick little gjrl]. 

«• 1 finely, your reverence,’ H^nor replied (going 64 
well). The* old signer Roily, having accidentally 
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•shot himself, is asked how he is going on* — 

4 Wisha, pootfl^, poorly ’ (badly). ' ((J. Griffin.) 
Finger-*-to put a finger in one’s eye ; %o overreach 
cheat him by cunning : — ‘ He’d be a clever 
# fellow that would put a finger \n Tom’s eye.’ 

First shot, in distilling pottheen ; the weak stuff that 
# ccmR^ off at the first distillation : also called 
t • singlings. 

Flaheolagli, plentiful;. **You have aflahoolagh hand, 
Mrs. Lyons ’ : / Alb, we got a flahoolagh dltmw 
a*id no mistake.’ Irish flaith [flah], a chief, and 
9 ayihail [qpil], like, # with the adjectival termination 
ach :^flahadag?r,% 4 chieftain-like.’ For the old 
, Irish chiefs kept open houses, with full and plenty 
9 9 — launa-vaula—iov all who came. (South.) 
Flipper an untidy man. (Limerick.) 

Flitter ; tatters, rag3 : — 4 His clothes were all in 
flitters.' ^ • 

Flog; to beat, # to exceed: — 4 That flogs Europe’ 
# ( 4 Qollegia»s ’), i.e. it beats Europe : there’s nothing 
in Ijjurope like it. , • 

Virtue, something fery small or nothing at all. 
hWhat did yo\* get from him*? * * Oh I got flukes 
(or 4 flukes in a hand-basket ’) — nfeaning nothing. 
Sometimes it seems to mean a small coin, like 
Eros's and Imenoge. 4 When I set ofit on that journey 
I hadh’t a fluke.’ (North and South.) 

Fockle; a big torch made by lighting a sheaf of 
straw fixed on a long pole : fockles were usually 
lighted on St. John’s Eve. ^Limerick.) lt*is 
merely the # German word fackel , a torch, brought 
to’Limeryk by the palatine colony. (See p. £5.) 
Fog-meal ; a great meal or big fejd : a harvest dinner. 
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Fooster; hurry, flurry, fluster, great fuse. Irieh 
ftistar , same sound and meaning.^ (Hayden and 
Hartog.) * ( * < * ° 

4 Then Tommy jumped about elate, * 

Tremendous was his fooster — 0 ; * ^ t 

Says he, ^ I'll send a message straight • 

To my darling Mr. Evewster— 0 ! ” ’ 

(Repeal Song of^84?.) # • 

Forbye ; besides. (Ulster.) ^ • 0 

For good; finally, for evert ‘he left home for 
good/ 

Foment, fornenst, forenenst; opposite i. he and I 
sat fornenst each other in the carriage* . * 


4 Yet here you strut in open day 
Fornenst my house so freely — 0/ 

(Repeal bong of 1843.) 


An old English word, now obsolete in hlngland, but 
very common in Ireland. » 

Foshla f a marshy weedy rushy pllico; commonly 
applied to the ground left after a cut- away ^cg. 
(Roscommon.) 

Four bones ; ‘ Your own four bones,’ 127. ^ 

Fox ; (verb) to pretend, to feign, to sham : ‘ In’s 
not sick at all, he’s only foxing.’ Also to cut 
short the ears of a dog. 

Frainey ; a small puny child ; — ‘ Here, cat this bit, 
you little frainey .’ 

Fraughans ; whortleberries. Irish j fraoch, with the 
diminut i ve. See Hurt. 

Fr?et; a sort of superstition or superstitious rite. 


(Ulster.) 

Fresh and Fresh : — * I wish you to send ipe the Butter 
every morning : I hke to have it fresh arid fresh. 
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# This is English gone out of fashion : I remember 
seeing it in pope’s preface to ‘ The Dunciad.' 
Frog’s •jelly ; flhe transparent jelly-fike substance 
found in pools and ditches formed by frogs round 
their* young tadpoles, 121. 

]?um* soft spongy turf. (Ulster.) Called soosaun 
Vi funster. 

« 

Gaatcfc* long^as ip*wr], an affected gesture or 
'movement of lirgb^ body or face ; gaatches ; asciwar 
ipg fantastic ^ridiculous attitudes. (South.) 

Gad ; a wijj* : * as tough as a gad.’ (Irish gad , 60.) 
Gaclde^jjian boy m wlio puts on the airs of a man ; 
a mannikin or nianneen , which see. (Simmons ; 
Armagh.) 

£affer^ an 3ld lEnglish word, but with a peculiar 
• application in Ireland, where it means a boy, a 
*young chap. * Come' here* gaffer, and help me.* 
Gag ; a concgikd foppish young fellow, who tries to 
^Jhjpre as % swell. 

Gali'ela* or gaherla ; a little girl. (Jfane : T?lsterf) 
Same as girsha. • # 

G^ifeen ; a little bundle of riftlies placed under the 
arms of beginner learning to® swim. (Joyce : 
Limerick.) # When you support the beginner’s 
herfd keeping it above water .with your hands 
whiltf he is learning the strokes : that we used to 
designate ‘ giving a gaileen * 

Galbally, Co. Limerick, 156. 

GalooJ : a clownish fellow. % ^ 

Galore ; plenty, plentiful. Irish adverb go leor , 4. 
G^nlchma ; ; a fairy, a^leprachaun. (Morris: 8§uthi 
Mon.)* Irish gann y small. • 
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Ganno^; an undefined small quantity. (Antrim*) 
Irish yarn , small, with diminutive <}g. 

Garden, in the South, is always applied to a 'field of 
growing potatoes. ‘ In the land cpurts we never 
asked “How many acres of potatoes ?'*; but “How , 

• many acres of garden? 0 * (Healy.) A usual inquiry 

is 1 How are your gardens^going on? > leaning 
‘ How are your potato crops doing V ♦ , 

Garlacom; a lingering disease in cows believed to 
. be caused by eating a sort pf ,herb. (P. Moran : 

Meath.) v> < 

Garland Sunday ; the first Sunday in ^qgust (some- t 
times called Garlick Sunday.) , • t t , ■ 
Garron, garraun ; an old worn-out hprse. (Irish, 
gearrdn.) 

Gash ; a flourish of the pen in writing sp as to 
form an ornamental curve, usually *a6 th$ and*. 
(Limerick.) n / 

Gatha ; an effeminate fellow who c^n^erns himself 
in womens business : a Sheela . (Joyce : fyime- 

' rick.) . ; , 

G^therie; a splinter of bog-deU. uoed as a toich. 
(Moran: Carlow.) '“Also a small «cake (commoealy , 
smeared with treacle) sold in the street on market 
days. Irish geataire [gatthera], sai^ie m'eanings. 
Gaug ; a sore craek in the heel of a person who goes 
barefooted. (Moran : Carlow.,) Irish ^ay [gaug], 
a cleft, a crack.* 

Gaulsh ; to loll. (MacCall : Wexford.) 

Geuyit or gant ; to^yawn. (Ulster.) ^ 0 

» Gaurlagh ; a little child, a baby : an unfledged bird. 

* Irish gdrlach , same sound apd meanings. * © 

Gawk ; a tall aykward follow. (South.) * 
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Gawm, ^gawmoge ; a soft foolisfe fellow. (Soqjih.) 

Irish gdm t % ame meaning. See Gopamul. 

Gazebe ; a tafl building ; any tall dbject ; a tall 


awkward person. 

^azen* gazened ; applied to a wooden vessel of any* 
Mijd when the joints open by heat or drought so 
tha^tt leaks. (Uls # ter.) 

r £iV "gunley ; the harvest moon. (Ulster.) Gallagh 
grves tfie spun# of Irfth gealach , the moon, meaning 


wh^ish, from, gmlf white. 

& f Ink mock, to jeer, to laugh at. (Derry.) 
h ' «gbenthag]^ ; hungry, greedy, covetous. 

«irislf *gionach or giontach , gluttonous. 
Geeis ; wiid cherries. (Derry 


Gentle: apjjJied* to a place or thing having some 


»• connexion with the fairies — haunted by fairies. 
1 ihorllbush where fairies meet is a 4 gentle bush* : 
the hazei and Jhe foxglove (fairy -thimble) are 


gentle plafttf. 


Gedeagh ; # big strolling idle fellow. (Mwnstej.) 

Irkih geocachy same sound and meaning. 
Gfosadaun or Yoseclaun [« d ii^ both sounded like th 
•in they] ^ tlie*yellow rag- weed : called also boliaun 
[2-sylh] and booghalaun. 1 
Get ^ a bastard child. (North and South.) 
Gibbadaur^ a frivolous persoft. (Roscommon.) 
From the Irigh giob, a scrap, with the diminutive 
ending d&n : a scrappy trifling-hiinded person. 


Gibbol [g hard as in get] ; a rag : your jacket is all 
hanging £own in gibbols.’ \ (Limerick.) %Msh 


global) same sound and meaning. i 

•Giddhoih ;# restlessnee^. In Limerick it is applied 
to cows when they gallop through *tlie fields with 
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Gannoge ; an undefined small quantity. (Antrim*) 
Irish (jamiy small, with diminutive <fg. 

Garden, in the South, is always applied to a ‘field of 
growing potatoes. ‘ In the land cpurts we never 
asked “How many acres of potatoes ? M ; but “How $ 
many acres of garden ? 11 9 (Healy.) A usual inquiry 
is ‘How are your gardens’going on?’ leaning 
‘ How are your potato crops doing ?* ( , 

Garlacom ; a lingering disease in cows Believed to 
* be caused by eating a sort of -herb. (P. Moran : 

Meath.) fc> * 

Garland Sunday ; the first Sunday in ^qgust (some- r 
times called Garlick Sunday.) , < ( . 

Garron, garraun; an old worn-out horse. (Irish, 
gearrdn.) 

Gash ; a flourish of the pen in writing sp as to 
form an ornamental curve, usually ' afr th^ end'. 
(Limerick.) n 

Gatha ; an effeminate fellow who concerns himself 
in women’s business : a Sheela. (Joyce : l^dme- 
< rick.) , ' 

Gatherie; a splinter of bog-detl uoed as a toich. 
(Moran : Carlow.) v Also a small *cake (commonly . 
smeared with treacle) sold in the street on market 
days. Irish geataire [gatthera], sapie meanings. 
Gaug ; a sore craok in the heel of a person who goes 
barefooted. (Moran : Carlow.) Irish gag [gaug], 
a cleft, a crack, v 

Gaulsh ; to loll. (MacCall : Wexford.) 

Geviyjt or gant ; to^yawn. (Ulster.) c 

Gaurlagh ; a little child, a baby : an unfledged bird. 

< Irish gdrlach , same sound apd meanings.* ' « 

Gawk ; a tall awkward fellow. (South.) • 
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Gawm, ^awmoge ; a soft foolish fellow. (Soqjh.) 
Irish gdm , |ame meaning. See Gopimul. 

Gazebo; a tall building; any tail dbject; a tall 
awkward person. 

^azen* gazened ; applied to a wooden vessel of any* 
Mijd when the joints open by heat or drought so 
tha^ft leaks. (Ulster.) 

r Gallagjh-gunley ; the harvest moon. (Ulster.) Gallagh 
gives t&e spund of Irilh gealach , the moon, meaning 
whitish, from. gml^ white. ***** . 

Gack ; to mock, to jeer, to laugh at. (Derry.) 

G^enagh, #glenthagji ; hungry, greedy, covetous. 
(Denny.) «irislf •gionach or giontacli , gluttonous. 

Geens ; wild cherries. (Derry 

' Gentle ; apjjjhed, to a place or thing having some 

•* connexion with the fairies — haunted by fairies. 

‘ thorftbush where fairies meet is a ‘ gentle bush’ : 
the hazel and Jhe foxglove (fairy -thimble) are 
gentle plaftt?. 

Geteagh ; ^ big strolling idle fellow. (Mnnstej.) 

, Irish geocach y same sound and meaning. 

G^Qsadaun or Yoseclaun [d ir^ both sounded like th 
•in they ] ^ tlie*yellow rag-weed : called also boliaun 
[2-sylL] and booghalaun. * 

Get a bastard child. (North and South.) 

Gibbadaur^ a frivolous persoft. (Roscommon.) 
From the Irigh gioh , a scrap, with the diminutive 
ending dan ; a scrappy trifling-lninded person. 

Gibbol [^hard as in get] ; a rag : your jacket is all 
hanging j[own in gibbols.’ t (Limerick.) %Msh 
global, same sound and meaning. * 

•Oiddhoih ;# restlessnee^. In Limerick it is applied 
to cows when they gallop through *tlie fields with 
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God’s pocket. Mr. Kinahan writes to m § : — ‘ TJje 
first time 1 went to the Mullingar. hotel I had a 
delicate cjblld, and spoke to the landlady as to 
how he was to be put up [during the father’s 
absence by day on outdoor duty]. “Ob' never 
fear sir,” replied the good old lady, “theopoor 
child will be in God's pocket here. y ' * Mm- K. goes 
on to say: — I afterwards found that in, all that 
part of Leinster they neyer said ‘we • will jnake 
you comfortable,’ but always ‘ vou will be in God’s 
pocket,’ or ‘ as snug as in God’s pocket.’ I heard 
it said of a widow and orphans lyhose people 
were kind to them, that ihey wpre in ‘ God’s 
pocket.* Whether Seumas MacManus ever came 
across this term I> do not know, but he has some- 
thing very like it in ‘ A Lad of tne O’Friels,* 
viz., * I’ll make the little girl as happy as ^if ^lic 
was in Saint Peter's pocket.’ 

Goggalagh, a dotard. (Munstei.) Tyiph gogail , the 
cackling of a hen or goose ; also doting ; with the 

% usuftl termination ach. 

Going on ; making fun, joking, teasing, chaffing, 
bantering : — ‘ Ah, now I see you are only going on 
with me.’ ‘ S,top your goings on.' (General. ) 

Golder [ d sounded like th in further] ; a loud sudden 
or angry shout. (Patterson : Ulster.) 

Goleen ; an armful. See Gwaul. 

Gombeen man ; a psurer who lends money to small 
farmers and others of like means, at ruinous 
interest. The word is now used all over Ireland. 
Irish 00t*mMtt[goiiibeen], usury. 

Gommul, gommeril, gommula, all ( someliines 

c shortened to join ; a simple-minded fellow, a half‘ 
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fcol. Irish ^gamal , gamaille, gamairle, gamarail , 
all same meaning. ( Gamal is also Irish for*a 
camel*) Used till over Ireland. * %i # 

Good deed ; said of some transaction that is a well- 
deservfid punishment for some wrong or unjust or 
very # foolish course of action. * Bill lends some 
# monej*fco Joe, who n^ver returns it, and a friend 
4 eays:-t-‘ *Tis a good deed Bill, why did you trust 
such a Schemer # Barney is bringing home a 
heavy load, and i^ lamenting that he did not hrj pg 
hi$ ass : — 1 ’Ti^ a good deed : where was I coming 
t without {tobby?’ (the ass). (‘ Knocknagow ’) 

* I’m^et to^he sljin’ : reply : — ‘ *Tis a good deed: 

• why did yya go out without your overcoat ? ’ 

&Qod boy ; in Limerick and otheT parts of Munster, 

••a yQujjg feltow who is good — strong and active — 

• ah ay athletic exercises, but most especially if he 
is brave ftjjid tough in lighting, is ‘a good boy.* 
The people looking anxiously at a sailiflg boat 
Jtobguring dangerously in a storm on the Shannon, 

t and^ne of them remarks : — ‘ ’Tis a good bo^ that 
hftg the ruddeii in Bis hand.’ (Gerald Griffin.) 

Goad people ; The fairies. Th^ word is used merely 
as soft saifrder, to butter them up, ®to curry favour 
with tli&n— J;o show them great respect at least 
frpm thej#9th out — lest they might do some injury 
to th£ speaker. 

Googeen [two as in good and gei\ ; a simple soft- 
minded person. (Moran: Carlow.) Irish guag , 
sam^ meanmg, with the diminutive : guaigin. 

3 open, gowpen ; the full of the two hands used 

• together.# (Ulster.) # Exactly the same meaning f 

as Lyi % in Munster, which see. • ® 
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Gor; the coarse turf or peat which , forma the sur- 
face of the bog. (Healy : for Ulster.) 

Gorb; a ravefrous eater, a glutton/ (Ulster) 

Gorsoon : a young boy. It is hard tq. avoid deriving 
this from French gart;on, all the more as it has, no,* 
root in Irish. Another form often used is gdlsoon, 
which is derived from Irish' : — gas, a stenf gr s£all$, 
a young boy. But the termination oon or tin * i^ 
suspicious in both cases/ fpr it is not^a genuine 
-Jrish suffix at all. f * 

Gossip ; a sponsor in baptism. , f 

Goster ; gossipy talk. Irish gastairfy'p, pratep, 
chatterer.) * Dermot go ’long>«witlr you*., gtfster.’ 
(Moore — in his youth.) c * 

Gouloge ; a stick w‘ith a little fork^of two prongs .a£ 
the end, for turning up hay, or holding doyn, furze 
while cutting. (South.) Used in the North oftefi 
in the form of gollogt * Irish gabhal [(Jowl], a fork,^ 
with^he dim. 6g. cl « 

Gounau ; housewife [liuzzif] thread, strong thread 
* for sewing, pack thread. Irish gabhfhndth 
c (Fr. Dinneen), same sound Sind ^meaning : Jftom 
snath, a thread : bG*t how comes io yabh ? In one 
of the Munster towns I knew a man who kept a 
draper’s shop, and who was always /iallett Gounau , 
in accordance ivifch the very repreht^sible* habit 
of our people to give nicknames. * 

Goureen-roe : a «snipe, a jacksnfpe. (Munster.) 
Irish gabhairin-red , the ‘ little goat of the frost * 
.(red, frost) : because on calm frosty evenings you 
hear its quivering sound as it flies in the twilight, 

% very like the sound emitted py a goat. i. - * # 

Gra, grab ; k>ve, fondness, ' liking. Irish grddh 
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[^graw]. # ‘ I Jhave great gra for poor Tom.’ I . 
asked an Irishman who had returned from America 
and settled down again here and did vfqjl : — ‘ Why 
did you come back from America V t Ah,’ he 
replied 1 , ‘ I have great gra for the old country.* 

Trraaiabroo ; wheat boiled in new milk and sweetened : 
a greaiwtreat to childfetf, and generally made from 

* their <jwn gleanings or liscaum , gathered in the 

• fields.* Sometimes cabled brootheen, (Munster.) 

The first frftm Ijisli grdn , grain, and bnlgh y to 
br|ak or bruise, to*reduce to pulp, or cook, T>y 
boiling. •Qrootheen (also applied tq mashed 
potatoes) ls^rom with the diminutive. 

^raanoge, graan-yoge [aa in both long like a in car], 

* a hedgehog. Irish grdinedg , same sound. 

G^caanshaghaifh [aa long as in car] ; wheat (in grain) 

* boiled? «(Jhoyce: Limerick.) In my early days 
tfhat we cailed graanshayhaiyi was wheat in grains, 

# not boiled, roasted in an iron jfot heid over 
tji©^fi.r©, tl^i wheat being kept stirred till done. 

Graffauif ; a small axe with edge across lilft ar# 

# adze for grublyng mi grafting land, i.e. rooting out 
fyrze and heatji in preparation for tillage. Usecl 
all through the South. ‘ This # was the word 
used in* Go. Cork law courts.’ (Healy.) Irish 
gmfti/n, sagje* sound and meaning. 

Graip ougrape ; a dung-fork with three or four prongs. 
Irish grdpa. • , 

• Grammar and Pronunciation, 74. 

Grammel ; to grope or fumble or gather with both 
hands, (D8rry.) %# * 

GrftVbS, Mr.^A. P., 68, &c. 

drawls ; -children. Pacldy Corbett, tanking he* is* 
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ruined, says of liis wife : — * God comfort poor 
•Jillian and the grawls I left her.’ (Edward 
Walsh.) , There’s Judy and myself and the poor 
little grawls.* (Crofton Croker : p. 165.) « 

Grawvar ; loving, affectionate : — * That’s a' grawver 7 
poor boy.* (Munster.) Irish grddhmhar^> same 
sound and meaning : fro ccrgradh, love. • 

Grazier ; a young rabbit. (South and West.) 

Great; intimate, closely acquainted: — 4 TomiLong* 
and Jack Fogarty are very great.’ (All over 
Ireland.) * Come gie’s your hand and sae we’re 
gi'eet.’ (Burns.) \ 

Greedy-gut ; a glutton ; a person ^ho i s selfish 
about stuffing himself, wishing to give nothing to * 
anyone else. Gorrane Mac Sweeny, when his 
mistress is in want of provisions, lamenting thet 
the eagles (over Glengarriff) were de^uring the 
game that the lady wanted so badjy, says : — 4 Is 
it net the" greatest pity in life .... that these 
greedy-guts should be after swallowwig the flame, 
and my sweet mistress and her little ones all the 
time starving.’ (Caesar OtwSiy in ‘Pen. Jouin,’) 
Grreenagh ; a person <hat hangs round hoping to get 
food (Donegal and North-West) : a °Watch-pot.’ 
Greesagh ; red hot embers and ashes. 4 We roasted 
our potatoes and eggs in the greesagh/ (All 
over Ireland.) Irish griosach , same sound. 

Greet ; to cry. J Tommy was greetin’ after his 
mother.’ (Ulster.) • 

Gretk; harness oUa horse: a general name for all 
tile articles required when yoking a L horse to the 
cart. (Knowles: Ulster.) 

Griffin, Geral^, author of 4 The Collegians,’ 5, &c. 
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Grig (greg*in Siigo) : a boy with sugarstick holds it 
out to another and says, ‘ grig, grig * to triumph 
over him. Irish griog , same sound junUmeaning. 
Grinde£ ; a bright-coloured silk kerchief worn round 
1% tjie neck. (Edward Walsh : all over Munster.) 
Gripe%a trench, generally beside a high ditch or 
# fence. t #< I got down* into the gripe, thinking to 

# [hide myself].* (Croffcon Croker.) 

•Griskin or gree^keqn ; ^ small bit of meat cut off to 
be roasted— usually g>n the coals. Irish gri$dn rmn . 
Grissftt; a shallow iron vessel for melting things 
t in* such q/%rease for dipping rushes# resin for 
dipping torifces {sluts or paudioges , which see), 

• » melting legd for various purposes, white metals 

* for coining^ &j. If a man ft growing rapidly 
•rich,:-^ You’d think he had the grisset down.’ 

Croaker groTie; to look on silently — like a dog — 

# at people <Vtil© the^r are eating, hoping to be asked 

to eat a bit.# ^Derry.) • 

G*egnB ; threfe or four sods of turf standing on end, 

# supjprting each othpr like a little pyramid on th# 
bfig to dry. (Ltmerfck.) Irish gruag, same meaning. 

Groodles ; the broken bits miiftd with liquid left at 
the bottoA of a bowl of soup, bread and milk, &c. 
Group or gruy ; a little drain or channel in a cow- 
house t<^ad off the liquid manure. (Ulster.) 

Grue of grew ; to turn from with disgust : — * He 
grued at the pfiysic.* (Ulster). • 

9 Grug ; sitting on one’s grug means sitting on the 
heels without touching the ground. (Munst§^) 
Same as Scotch hunkers . ‘ Sit down on your grug 

# ancf thank God for g seat.’ t 

Grumag^ or groomagb; gloomy, illjiumoured*: — 
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‘ I met Bill this morning looking very grumqrjh,' 
a (General.) From Irish gruaim, [ grooim ], gloom, 
ill-humpu'r, with the usual suffix -ach, equivalent 
to English -y as in gloomy. 

Grumpy ; surly, cross, disagreeable. (General.) 
Gubbadhaun ; a bird that follows the cuckoo. { Joyce.) 
Gubbaun ; a strap tied round the mouth cf a calf or 
foal, with a row of projecting nail joints* to 
prevent it sucking the another. From Iri,sh gob, *> 
the mouth, with the diminutive. (South.) 
Gubbalagh; a mouthful. (Munster.) Irish goblach, 
same sound and meaning. From gcb, the mouth, 
with the termination lack. ^ ^ » 

Gullion ; a sink-pool. (Ulster.) 

Gulpin ; a clownish uncouth fellow. (Ulster.) 
Gulravage, gulravisli ; noisy boisterous play. (Nortji- 
east Ulster.) r „ 

Gunk; a ‘take in,’ abseil’; as a verb, to 4 take in,’ 
to cheat- (Ulster.) 

Gushers ; stockings with the soles cu£ off. (IV£or,ris : 

Monaghan.) From the Irish. Same as triheens. 
Gurry ; a bomiive , a young pig. (Morris : Mon.) 
Gutter ; wet mud oty a road (gutters in Ulstei^. 
Gwaul [l sounded as in William '] ; tho full of the 
two arms of anything : ‘ a gwaul of straw.’ 
(Munster.) In Carlow and Wexford^they add the 
diminutive, and make it goleen . Irish gaUiaiL 


Hain ; to hain a field is to let it go to meadow, 
ifoeping the co^s out of it so as te let th§ grass 
grow: possibly bom hayin', (Waterford: Healy.) 
f In Ulster hain means to sa\e, to economise. 
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Half a one^j haft a glass of whiskey. One day a poor 
blind man walked into one of the Dublin branch 
banks^which happened to be next doo* f Jo a public- 
house, and while the clerks were looking on, rather 
puzzlbd as to what he wanted, he slapped two 

* p^njpes down on the counter ; • and in no very 
gentle Tjpice : — 1 Half e t>ne ! 1 

ERtlf jok^ and whole earnest ; an expression often 

• # heai£ ifi Ireland which explains itself. ‘ Tim told 

me — half jofte afld whole earnest — that he didn’t 
much like to lend me his horse.’ 

Hancf ; to ma^e & hand of a person is to make fun 

# of T^m i t# humbug him : Lowry Looby, thinking 
that ffr. Daly is* making game of him, says : — 

• * ’Tis mal&ng a hand of me* your honour is.* 
({Jerald Griffin . J Other applications of hand are 

, ‘ l^pu *fha£e* a bad hand of that job,’ i.e. you did 
it* baftly. «If a man makes a foolish marriage : 

• ‘He made a Jjad hand of himself, poor fellow.’ 

Hand-and-foo^ ; the meaning of this very general 

Expression is seen in the sentence ‘ He gave»him 

• a tyaftd- and- foot ani tumbled him down.’ 

Hand # s turn ; a very trifling b^t of work, an occa- 
sion : — ‘ Efe won’t do a hand’s turn about the 
house’ : • he scolds me at every hancl’s turn,’ i.e. on 
every possible occasion. 

Handy ; # n^ffr, convenient : — * The ahop lies handy to 
me’ ; an adaptation of the Irish Idimh le (meaning 

# near). Laimh le Corcaig , lit. at hand with Cork — 
near Cork. This again is often expressed con- 
venient to Gorky where convenient is intended HJo 
mean simpjy near. So it comes that we in Ireland 

•regard convenient and * near as exactly ^synonymotis, 
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which they are not. In fact on plmosl; every^pos- 
sible occasion, we — educated and, uneducated — use 
convenie'iV when near would bfe the proper word. 
An odd example occurs in the words of' the old 
Irish folk-song : — , 

* A sailor courted a farmer’s daughter, r *' 

Who lived convaynierh to the Isle of Ih'pn.’ 

Hannel ; a blow with the spear or spike of r, peggipg- 
top (or ‘ castle-top’) down on the woo’d of another’ 
^ top. Boys often played a , game* of tops for a 
certain number of hannels. At the end of the 
game the victor took his defeatedrifoponent’s top, 
sunk it firmly down into the gra&sy soc[,, and then 
with his own top in his hand struck^tlie other tcp 
a number of hannels with the spear of his own to 
injure it as much as possible. 1 "tfour qp.stle-tcps 
came in for the most hannels.' (‘ Kncckn^gcw/; 
Hap ; to wrap a person round with any covering, to 
tuck in the bedclothes round a person. (Ulster.) 
Hard word (used always with the)'; a hint,- an 
^ inkling, a tip, a bit of secret information : — 
‘ They were planning to beti^y and cheat me; but 
Ned gave me the hard word, and I was prepared 
for them, so that I defeated their schemes.' 

Hare ; to make a hare of a person is to put him 
down in argument or discussion, or ig^a coiteht of 
wit or cunning; to put him in utter c6nfusion. 

* While you were speaking to the little boy that 
made a hare of you.' (Oarleton in Ir. Pen. Journ.) 

* t - * Don’t talk of your Provost and Fellow j of Trirfity, 
Famous for ever at Greek and Latinity, 0 t , 

Faix and the divels and all ^t Divinity— 

' Father O’ Flynn ’d make hares of them all !* 

° (A. P. vI«AV88.) 
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Harvest ;• always used in Ireland for autumn — 
4 One fine daf' in harvest.’ (Crofton Choker.) 
Hauling home ; bringing home the toridfc, soon after 
the'wedding, to her husband’s house. Called also 
% ft 4 dragging-home. * It is always made the 

oc&^ion of festivity only next in importance to 
m the jedding. For a further account, and for a 

# "marclj flayed at the Hauling home, see my 4 Old 
Irish Folk^usic and*< 8 ongs,’ p. 130. 

Hausel ; the opepiag# in the iron head of an ante, 
adze, or hammer, for the handle. (Ulster.) 
JEIa^prel: a** fade coarse boor, a rough ignorant 
fellbvHto (M»ran*j* Carlow.) 

Havverick ; 41 rudely built house, or an old ruined 
diouse hastjjy and roughly restored : — 4 How can 
•‘feopl^ live-in that old havverick ? ’ (Limerick.) 
liable*, Miss Mary, m.a., 5, &c. 

^Healy, Mr. Sl«iurice, # 178, &c .• 

Head or harp* \ memorial of the old Irish coinage, 

# .<?orfe^pond?ng with English head or tail . T^je old 

# Irish penny and halfpenny had the king’s head oif 
ofo side and the Irish harp on the other. 4 Come 
rtow, head or hfUrp,’ says the (person about to throw 
up a halfpenny of any kind. • 

Heard^ tell ; f>n expression used all throughout 
Ireland I heard tell of a man who walked to 
Glendalough in a day.’ It is old English. 
Heart-scald; a great vexation hr mortification. 
(General.) Merely the translation of scallach • 
croidhe [scq}lagh-cree], scalding of the heart. 
Hearjij ; tipsy, exhilarated after a little 4 drop.’ 

Hedge sclfoo!s, 149. * 

T - • 
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Higgins, The Eev. Father, p. 244, and elsewhere. 
Hinch ; the hauncli, the thigh. To hinch a stone is 
to jerk (ovjarjc as they say in Munster), tq^hurl it 
from under instead of over the shoulder. (Ulster.) 
Hinten ; the last sod of the ridge ploughed. (Ulster.) 
Ho ; equal. Always used with a negative, an<^ also r 
in a bad sense, either Seriously or in #lay. A 
child spills a jug of milk, and the J mothei* 
says : — ‘ Oh Jacky, there’s no ho t6 'yo^ • fof , 
pnischief * (no equal to you). f The old woman says 
to the mischievous gander : — ‘ There’s no -ho with 
you fore one gander.’ (Gerald griffin : <<v The 
Coiner.’) This ho is an Irish .jvordj c it repr^ent^i 
the sound of the Irish prefix cho or chorfiti, equal, 
as much as, &c. 4 4 There’s no ho to Jack Lynch? 
means there’s no one for whonTyoh can use cho 
(equal) in comparing him with Jack Lyncfn.* Q t 
Hobbler; a small coc}<: of fresh hay cbout M 4 feet 
high'. (Moran : Carlow.) * ^ „ * 

Hobby ; a kind of Irish horse, which, <r three or four 
l centuries 9, go, was known all over Europe 4 ‘and. 
r held in great esteem fov their easy amble : ( and 
from this kind Oj horse the Jrish light-&rm§d 
bodies of horpe were called hobellers.* * (Ware. See 
my 1 Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
p. 487.) Eepce a child’s toy, a hobby-horse. 
Hence a favourite pursuit is called 'S' hobby.’ 
Hoil ; a mean wretched dwelling : an uncomfortable 
situation. (Morris : South Monaghan.) 0 

follow ; used aq, an adverb as follows : — * Jack 
Caution’s horse beat the others hollow 0 in the 
race’ : i.e. beat them utterly, ( n 
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Holy show: You're a holy shbw in that coat,’ i.e; 
^t makes qifite a show of you ; makes you look 
ridiculous, (tfeneral.) 

Holy jvell ; a well venerated on account of its associa- 
tion with a A Irish saint : in most cases retaining 
% #the name of the saint : — 4 Tober-Bride,’ St. Bride’s 
or*Brjgit’s well. 1$. <these wells the early saints 

• bftptifced their converts. They are found all 

• through# Ireland, and people often pray beside 
them and maker theft rounds . (See 4 Smaller Social 
History of AncieSt Ireland.*) 

Ilodl or hoo]^ ; # the same as a Black swop. 

33ot*foot ; all once, immediately : — 4 Off I went hot- 
foot *** As sRon as James heard the news, he wrote 
l a letter InJfc-foot to his father.’ • 

Hbughle ; to #vobble in walking. (Armagh.) 
Huggtif^nugger : see Cugger-mugger. 

Hugg&s or Jiogars, stockings without feet. (Ulster.) 
•Hulk ; a rodgjj sualy fellow. (Munster.) • A bad 
person, (^lmmons : Armagh.) Irish ole , bad. 
flimsy# grass : see Fair-gurtha. • . 

HunkSr-slide ; to sli(^ on ice sitting on the hunkers 
(or as they would say in Munster, sitting on one's 
grug) instead oi standing up straight : hence to act 
with duplicity ; to shirk work 4 None of your 
hprjser- sliding for me.’ (Ulster.) 

Hurling; #isi!Le common game of ball and hurley or 
commaun . Th$ chief terms (besides those men. 

# iiioned elsewhere) are : — Puck , the blow of the 
hurley on the ball : The goals are the two ga^s 
at opposite* sides of the field through which «fhe 
players^ try to drive the ball. When the ball is 
• fhrowij high up between two players with their* 
• t2 • • 
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commauns ready drawn to try which will , strike it 
oh its way down : that is high-rothery. When two 
adjacent parishes or districts contended (instead 
of two small parties at an ordinary match) that 
was scoobeen or ‘ conquering goal ’ (Irish btilab, a 
broom : scoobeen, Sweeping the ball away). I JiaVh * 
seen at least 500 on each'- svde engaged ip- one of 
these scoobeens ; but that was in the" time h)f the' 
eight millions— before 1§47. Sometime# there 1 
were bad blood and dangerous quarrels at scoo- 
beens. See Borick, Sippy, Commaun, and Cool. 
(For the ( ancient terms see my * Smaller Social 
History of Ancient Ireland,’ p; 518.) examples ’ 
of these great contests, see Very Rev. Dr. Sheehan’s 
1 Glenanaar,’ pp. 4 1 , 281. 

Hurt : a whortleberry : hurts are JravSjhans , which 
see. From whort. (Munster.) ’ , * 

Husho or rather liuzhq ; a lullaby, a nurse-song, ‘a 
cradle song ; especially tlie chorus,, consisting of a ' 
sleepy cro?iaun or croon — like ‘ slioheep^sho Loo-lo- 
i lo,’ etc. Irish suantraighe [soontree]. ‘ The moaning 
of a distant stream that kept uje a continual cronone ' 
like a nurse hushoing ’ ‘ My mother was hushOing 

my little sister, striving to quieten her.’ (Both 
from Crofton Croker.) ‘ The murmur of the ocean 
huzhoed me to sleep.* (Irish Folk Song'S — 

4 M 4 Kenna’s Dream.’) v ‘ - T 

^ * 

Idioms ; influence of the Irish language on, 4 : — 
derived from Irish, 28. 

If j^bften used in the sense of although, while , or 
some such signification, which will be best under- 
stood from ,the following examples : — A Dublin 
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# jarvey*who # got sixpence for a long drive, said, in 
a ra^e: — ‘Fiji in luck to-day; but#*/ l am, T tis 
blazing bad luck/ ‘Bill ran into fch # e house, and 
if ke,did, the other man seized him round the waist 

# and threw him on his back.’ . 

If This is olj. JBnglish, but has quite dis 

> tfpp#ared from the standard language of the present, 
day,? tjiough still not unfrequently heard in 
.Ireland 4 If 4liat yefu go I’ll go with you.’ 

* jT/’from Salty that I get free, " 

• My (♦ear I lov8 you most tenderlie.* 

# #*• (Irish Folk Song — ‘ Hand^bme Sally.*) 

* * if Hint you wish to go further 

* Sure God He made Peter His own, 

The keys of His treasures He gave him, 

# •To govern the old Church of Rome.’ 

••• . (Old Irish Folk Song.) 

[nag]?' or yi-yah' [both strongly accented on second 
syll.] ; a s^t^ricakexpressiSn of dissent or disbelief, 
like the ^Tnglish forsooth , but much stronger. A 
• feTlorw boasting says : — 4 1 could run ten ii*iles in 
an f hour ’ : and another replies, 4 Y6u could indfr : 
meaning 4 Cfr course I donjj believe a word of ft.’ 
# A man timing back from the other world says to 
a won^an : — 4 I seen your [deatl] husband there 
toe, ma’anf ; 9 to which she replies : — 4 My husband 
ima \ ’^(Gerald Griffin : 4 Colfegians.’) Irish an 
eadh , same s<*und and meaning. 

Inch ; a long strip of level grassy land along a river. 
Very general. Irish inis [innish], of the same family 
as Lat. in&ula : but inis is older than insula \tihich 
ie a diminutive and consequently a derived form.* 
* 4 Janies, go out and thrive the cows down to the mchf 
[nsense'*; to make a person understand : — * I can’t 
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insense him into his letters.’ * I ins'ensed him ifito 
the way the job was to be done/ [Accent on 
-sense'.] 

In tow with ; in close acquaintance 'with, qourting. 

John is in tow with Jane Sullivan. «, 

Ire, sometimes ira ; children yvho go barefoot* Some- 
times get ire in the feet ; i.e. the skin chapped 
and very sore. Also an inflamed spptf on . thf 
skin rendored sore by being rubbed with sopae 
coarse seam, &c. ‘ ' 

Irish language ; influence of, on our* dialect, 1, 2fd. 

* K, l * 

Jackeen ; a nickname for a concerted £>ublte citfzen 
of the lower class. < 

Jack Lattin, 172. . M 

Jap or jop; to splash with mud. (Ulster.) r '*’• 

Jaw ; impudent talk : jawing ; scolding, abusing:— 

* He looked in my face and lie gare me^ome jaw, 

Saying “ what brought you over from Eri ft n-go-braw ? ” ’ 

(IriBn Folk^SLng.) 

Ungle ; one Of Bianconi’s long- qars. 

Johnny Magorey ; a hip or dog-haw the fruit of 
the dog-rose. (Central and Eastern counties.) ' 
Join ; to begin at anything ; * the child M joined to 
cry ’ ; ‘ my leg joined to pain me’; ‘ the man joined 
to plough/ (North.) x 

Jokawn ; an oaten stem cut off above the joint, with 
a tongue cut in it, which sounds a rude kind of 
music when blown by the mouthy (Limerick.) 
•Xfish geocdn, same sound and meanittg. 

Jowlter, fish-jowlter ; a person who hawks ,about 
fteli through the country, to- sell. (South.) 

Just : often heed ao a final expletive— < more in 


o 
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• Ulste* thaw, elsewhere 4 Will you send anyone ? ’ 

* Yes, Tomtny just.’ 4 Where are y<ju going now? ’ 

4 Ttf the fair }ust.’ . • • 

• • f * 

f eenagh or keenagh-lee : mildew often seen on , 
oti§ese, jam, &c. In a damp house everything 
getjtovered with Keenagh-lee. Irish caonach, moss ; 

• caoimch-lee , mildew : lee is Irish liagh [lee], grey. 
(North and Nprfch-.Wfcest of Ireland.) 

Keeping : a man js^n his keeping when he is hiding, 
#way from Jhe police, who are on his track for 
^ome ogfrice. This is from the Irish coimSacl , 
•kfec^ing \ Hir nt# choimdad , 4 on my keeping.’ 
Ketfroge; & beetle or clock. Irish ciar [keer], 

. dark, bl^ck, # with the diminutive og : keeroge , 

»• • 4 bkjck little fellow.’ 

K%lt$rs, •money, coins : 4 He has the kelthers,’ 
said of # a* rich man. Yellow hellers , gold money : 

4 She has*tke kelthers ’ : means she haS a large 
,• fortune. * (Moran : Carlow.) 

Kemp* or camp; to # compete: two or more ^ersjfns 
*^emp againat ea$h other in any work to deternyne 

• which will finish first, (tester.) See Carleton’s 
story, 4 The Rival Kempers.’ « 

Keolaun*; a contemptible little creature, boy or man. 

^Sout^and West.) • 

Keowl ; a low contemptible fellow. 

Kepper ; a slicS of bread with butter, as distinguished 
from a dundon, which see. 

Kesh ; a rojigh bridge over a liver or morass, made 
with poles, wickerwork, &c. — overlaid with bushe% 
• and *scihws (green^ sods). Understood all through 
Ireland. A small one ovej a dr*in in a bog is 
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often called in Tipperary and Waterford n hishogt, 
which is merely the diminutive. 

Kib ; to put down or plant potatoes, eacli seed in a 
separate hole made with a spade. Iyish ciob^ same 
sound and meaning. 

Kickham, Charles, author of 1 Knocknagow,* 6 0 Jcc. 

Kiddhoge, a wrap of any kind that a womaii^hi^ws 
hastily over her shoulders. (Ulster.) Irijli juidedg, 
same sound and sense here. , , o 

Kilfinane, Co. Limerick, 147. 

Killeen ; a quantity : — ‘ That girl h*vs a good kilben 
of money. (Ulster.) Irish cillln [kMben]. 

Killeen; an old churchyard disused Except 4 , fol' the 
occasional burial of unbaptised infants, Irish" till, 
a church, with the diminutive in. 

Kimmeen ; a sly deceitful trick; kimm^pjis or 
kymeens, small crooked ways:-— ‘ Bure you’sp not 
equal to the Jcimmeens of such complete deceivers 
at air at all.’ (Sam Lover in fr. Pehc Mag.) Irish 
com , crooked ; diminutive cuimln [kimmeen"). *». 

K^mmel-a-vauleen ; uproarious fun. Irish rimel- 
tf-mhailm, literally ‘ rub-the-bag.’ There is a .fine 
Irish jig with this name. (South.) ' 

Kink ; a knot or ohort twist in a cord. 

Kink ; a fit of coughing or laughing : J^they were 
kinks of laughing.’ Hence chincough, for ^hooping- 
cough, i.e. kink-cough. I know a holy well that 
has the reputation of curing whooping-cough, and 
hence called the ‘ Kink- well.’ 

Kin^een or keenleen f , or kine-leen ; a single straw or 
corn stem. (South.) Irish caoinlin , same sound. 

Finleen-roe ; an icicle: the sai^ie word as last with,, 
the addition of rar[roe], frost : * frost-step^ 
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Kinmatt', ^lst »yll. very short ; accent on 2nd syll. : 
to rhyme* with cat ] ; an impertinent conceited 
impuftent little puppy. • # • 

Kippeq or kippeen ; any little bit of stick : often used 
^ $s a sort of pet name for a formidable cudgel or 
shffltlah for fighting. m Irish eip [kip], a stake or 

• steck # ^ith the diminutive. 

f ifeh ; a*l^rge square basket made of wattles and 
wickerwork jised,for measuring turf or for holding 
turf on a cart. Sometimes (South) called a kishann. 
Irish cis or eisedn, same sounds and meanings : 

» algo call eflcishagh. ' • 

Kishtha^ a tA^sur* : very common in Connaught, 

• wh&re it i% often understood to be hidden treasure 
in a fort ugdes the care of a leprachaun. Irish 

••fts£*,^me^sound and meaning. 

Kitchen ; kny condiment or relish eaten with the 
( plain foocF %i a meal, suchtis butter, gripping, &c. 
A very commSh saying in Tyrone against any tire- 

• *Sbnie repetition is : — ‘Butter to butter is no kitchen.’ 

, As ft verb ; to use sparingly, to economise : — * No 

Mltfhen that bit of*bacon for ^ou have no more.’ • 
Kitohoge or ldtthagh ; a left-handed person. Under- 
stood through all Ireland. Irish ciotdg , ciotach , 
same sounds and meaning. 

KittgpSy^ simpleton, a fool. (U4ster.) 
Knauvshauling [the k sounded distinctly] ; grumbling, 
scolding, muttering complaints. ^Limerick.) From 
Irish cnamh [knauv : k sounded], a bone, the jaw- 
bone The^underlying idea is % the same as w^en 
w§ jspeak of a person giving jaw . See Jaw. 
‘.Knocknftgofa * : see I^ckham. . < 

Kybosh ;*gome sort of difficulty o$ * fix ’ ft—* He put the 
kybosh on him : defeated him/ (Moran : Carlow.) 
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Kyraun, keeraun ; a small bit broken off fron*, a 
sod of tujf. Irish caor , or with the^ diminutive, 
caordn , L-amp sound and meaning. ^ 

Laaban ; a rotten sterile egg (Morris : for South 
Monaghan) : same as (Hugger, which see. Iv'vih I do 
or Idib, mire, dirt, with diminutive. • , 

Lad ; a mischievous tricky fellow : — * There's 'no 
standing them lads.’ (Gerald Griffin.)' 
Lp,gheryman or Logheryman. , (Ulster.) Same as 
Leprachaun, which see. , ^ ^ 

Lambaistiug ; a sound beating. Quify v common in 
Munster. ^ 

Langel ; to tie the fore and the hind leg of a cow 
or goat with a spancel or fetter to prevent it going 
over fences. (Ulster.) Irish langal, same soupd m?d 
meaning. ' r. o 

Lapcock ; an armful cy roll of grass Jaid down on 
the sward to dry for hay. (Ulsteo.), 

Lark-heeled ; applied to a person liaviGg long sharp 
u hebls. Sep Saulavotcheer. ‘ 

Larrup ; to wallop, to beat sohndly. (Donegal «fincl 
South.) ' . r 

Lashings, plenty: lashings and leavings, plenty and to 
spare : specially applied to food at meals.' (General.) 
Lassog, ablaze of Jiglit. (Morris: South Monctghan.) 

From Irish las, light, with the diminutiVe* 

Lauchy ; applied *to a person in the sense of plea- 
sant, good-natured, lovable. Irish Idchaidhe , 
t same sound and sense. (Banim : genera^ in the 
kouth.) ‘ He’s a lauchy boy.’ 

^Laudy-daw ; a pretentious fellow that ret?, up iojbe 
a great swejl. (Moran : Carlow ; and South.) 
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frauna-^ula t full and plenty : — There was launa- 
vaula a 6 the dinner. Irish Idn-c^mhdla (same 
soufrd), ‘fullTbags.’ • * • 

Lazy* man’s Joad. A lazy man takes too many 

# things in one load to save the trouble of going 
twice, and thereby often lets them fall and breaks 
thetf 

Learn *. ia » used for teach all over Ireland, but 
inhre in yist<*£ th^rf elsewhere. Don’t forget to 
‘ larn the little «girl her catechiz.* (Seutnas 
Mac Manus.), An oid English usage : but dead 
g»nd gong* hi England now. • 

L8ath#r ; toNbeaU — * I gave him a good leathering,* 
i.b., a beating, a thrashing. This is not derived, 

• as might # be, supposed, from the English word 

* leather (tanned skin), but from Irish, in which it 
# *is gf v&'y old standing : — Letrad (modern leadradh), 

cutting,* hacking, lacerating : alsp a champion 
fighter, a «f^rrior, a leather er. (Corm. Gloss. — 9th 
.•cant.) Tjsed all through Ireland. 

Leather-wing ; a bajj. (South.) • f 

li^e, the Very 4lev. # Patrick, V. F., of Kilfinane, 148. 
Debbidha ; an ^awkward, blufldering, half-fool of a 
fellow. * (South.) Irish leibidc,* same sound and 
meaning. # 

Lqgl>ai^ a person gives (or takes) leg bail when he 
run& away, absconds. (General.) 

Lend ; loan, lied came 4 for the lend of the ould 
mare.* ( 4 Knocknagow.’) Often used in the follow- 
ing way f — { ‘Gome and lenA a hand,* i.e., give 
gome help. 4 Our shooting party comes on ton 

• morrbw*. will yoi^ lend your gun ’ : an invifatiqp 
to jd\p the ptfrty. (*Kinaha^.) # 
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Leprachaun ; a sort of fairy, called by several namos 
in different .parts of Ireland : — luricfftmf cluricaun, 
lurragadaun, loghryman, luprachaun. This last 
is # the nearest to the Gaelic original, all thq pre- 
ceding anglicised forms being derived from it. 
Luprachaun itself is derive^ by a metathesis' from 
Irish luchorpdn , from lu, little, and corpdn, tie dim. 
of corp, a body : — ‘ weeny little body/ ThZ reader 
will understand all about this meri ry little chap 
from the following short nota and song written by 
me and extracted from my ‘ Ancient Irish Mu Jo’ 
(in which the air also will be found)? The lepra- 
chaun is a very tricky little fellow, usually' dressed 
in a green coat, yed cap, and knee-breeches," and 
silver shoe-buckles, whom you mr.y sometimes see 
in the shades of evening, or by moonlight *undei 
a bush ; and l}e is generally making or mending a 
shoe: f moreover, like almost ,all fairies, he would 
give the world for pottheen. If you 4 catch him and 
I10I4 him, he will, after a little threafening/sh6w 
^.you where treasure is hid, ci^give you a purse in 
owhicli you will always find- money. But if ^bu 
once take your eyes off him, he is gone in an 
instant ; and ho is very ingenious in deviling tricks 
to induce you to look round. It is very li^rd to 
catch a leprachaun, and still harder to hold him. 
I never heard of any man who succeeded in 
getting treasure' from him, except one, a lucky 
young fellow named MacOarthy, who, according 
to u the peasantry, built the castle of Carrigadrohid 
near Macroom in Cork with the money. Every 
< Irishman understands well the terms cruiskeen aildo 
mountain defo, som3 indeed a little too well ; but 
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for tl^e benefit of the rest of the world, I think it 
better to state that a cruiskeen is a small jar, and 
tha^ mountain dew is pottheen or illujfy whiskey. 

In«a shady nook one moonlight night, 

A lepraekaun I spied ; 

With scarlet cap and coat of green ; 

A cruisketn t>y his side. 

’Twas tick tack tick, his hammer went, 
p Upon a weeny shoe ; 

A^id I Jaughad*to think of a purse of gold ; 

But tl¥> ifriry was laughing too. 

*Witli tip-toe step and heating heart, 

* Quite softly I drew nigh : 

'ftoe re as mischief in his merry face ; — 
c A twinkle in his eye. 

He hammered and sang fyith tiny voice, 

* An! drank his mountain dew : 

f And I laughed to think he was caught at last 
But the fairy was laughing J;oo. 

• a m 

j^juick Us thought I seized the elf ; • 

ti 1 Your fairy purse !’ I cried ; 

‘The purse !* he said — His in her hand-*-# 

* That ^uly at your side ! * • 

I tut ned to look : the elf was off ! 

Then what was I to^lo ? 

•0, I laughed to think what a fool I’d been; 

• And the fairy was laughing too. 

• 

Lot o^; a spree, an entertainment. (General.) 

‘ Mrs. Williajns gave a great let out.* 

Libber ; this has much the same meaning as flipper , 
which see : an untidy person careless about his 
drCss andr appearance — an easy-going ould hr eel 
o£ a man. I have heard an old fellow say, # 
* regarding those that went before him — father, 

* \ • 
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* c 

grandfather, &c. — that they were 4 ould aancient 
libbers, * which is the Irish peasant’s way oi 
expressing Quay’s ‘rude forefathers of the hamlet.’ 
Lief; willing: ‘1 had as lief be working as not.’ 

4 I had liefer * ; I had rather. (General.) This is 
an old English word, now fallen out of use ii* 
England, but common here: • 1 ~ 

Lifter ; a beast that is so weak from . starvation 
(chiefly in March when grass is withered 'up) that 
it can hardly stand and has t6be lifted home from 
the hill-pasture to the stabll . n (Kinahan : Con- 
nemara.) % 1 

Light ; a little touched in the head, a littl^icraze^:^ 

‘ Begor sir if you say I know nothing abouf^feticks 
your head must be getting light ifi earnest.’ 
(Robert Dwyer Joyce.) * a 

Likely ; well-looking : 4 a likely girl ’ ; 4 Bpclanb likely 
boy.’ _ a ’ 

Likes; 4 the likes of you' : persons or d person like 
you or in your condition. Very common in Ire- 
land. 4 I’ll not have any dealings with the likes 
of him.’ Colonel Lake, Inspector General of 
Constabulary in las f century, one afternoon met 
one of his recruits on the' North Circular Road, 
Dublin, showing signs of liquor, and stopped him. 

4 Well, my good fellow, what is your name please ? ’ 
The recruit replied: — 4 Who are you, aH what 
right have you to jtsk my name ? ’ 4 1 am Colonel 

Lake, your inspector general.’ The recruit eyed him 
closely : — 4 Oh begor your honour, if that’s the 
caie it’s not right for the likes of me to be taking 
to the likes of you * : on which he turned jround 
and took leg bail on the spot like a deer, leaving > 
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tfie inspector general standing on the pathway. 
The Colonel jpften afterwards told that story with 
great*reUgli. * 

Linnaifn-shee # or more correct Lannaun-shee ; a 
^ familiar spirit or fairy that attaches itself to a 
and follows him. Froih Irish leanndn , a 
# lover^Slid sldh [slieej, & fairy: lannaun-shee , ‘fairy- 
. lover. 

• t , ♦ i • 

Linnta ; a long shed — a ^ort cf barn — attached to a 
a farm house fo$ folding farm-yard goods and 
articles of various ki$ds — carts, spades, turnips, 

* cqrn, &c. # *{Munster.) Irish /ann-ioi/w^ lit. ‘corn- 

lft)\f$%. , % * 

Lint * in Ulster, a name for flax. 

'Lin them or lonthern; a smftll drain or sewer 
r gowevjejf with flags for the passage of water, often 
ufiidgr abroad from side to side. (Munster.) Irish 
t lintrean , Uiyntreach [lintrai^, lintragh], 

Lisc^uns ; gtatningfi of corn from the field after 
1 , reaping : * ‘ There’s Mary gathering liscauns * 
p (South.) Irish. » 

Loapen ; a lan^, a Jfotierem . (Ulster.) ( 

Loto; a quantify, especially #of money or of aify 
valuable Commodity : — ‘ ’Tis reported that Jack 
got a gfeat lob of money with his wife.’ A person 
* trying to make himself out^ very useful or of 
muctfconsequence, and another says satirically — 
generally in play : — ‘ Oh what Et lob you are l * 
Lock; a quantity or batch of anything — generally 
small: — ajpck of straw ; a locktof sheep. (General.) 
Loeey ; heavy or fat as applied to a person. (Mcwan : 

• Carlow.)® Also the fireplace in a flax-kiln. 

Lone ; tmmarried : — ‘A lone man ‘a lone worfian.*- 

• 0 • 


* « 
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Long family ; a common expression fo£ a large 
family. 

Lood, loodjf, - lude ; ashamed: 4 he' was Jude of 
himself when he was found out.’ (South.) 

Loody ; a loose heavy frieze coat. (Munster.)* 

Loof ; the open hand, the palm of the hand. 
(Ulster.) Irish Idmh [lauv], the hand. . 

Loo-oge or lu-oge ; the eel-fry a couple of inches 
long that come up the southern !231kckwatei 
periodically in myriads, and ar£ caught and sold 
as food. (Waterford : Healy.) Itish luculhdg , same 
sound and meaning. 

Loose leg ; when a person is 'free from 'any erg°ge- 
ment or impediment that bound him down — 4 he 
has a loose leg ’-''-free to act as he likes. 4 1 have> 
retired from the service with a pension, so tjjftfc 
now I have a loose leg.’ The same* is offen $aicL 
of a prisoner discharged from jail. 

Lord ; 'applied as a nickname te a hunchback. Tlie > 
hunchback Danny Mann in 4 The (Mlegiarik * is 
often called 4 Danny the lord.’ 

Cosset ; a kneading tray for nfddng cakes. 

Cossagli ; a sudden .blaze from a turf fire. Irish 
las [loss], a blaze, with the usual -termination 
ach. 


Lossoge ; a handful or little bundle' of s ticiis for 
firing. (Mayo.) Irish las [loss], fire, a ftk-ze,%ith 
the diminutive ^jmination. 

Low-backed car ; a sort of car common in the \ 
southern half of Ireland down to the middle of the 
lkst century, used to bring the country people and 
their farm produce to markets. Rerting Orf ijjie 
shafts was ^ long flat platform placed lengthwise 
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and sloping slightly downwards towards the back, 
on which wfre passengers and gogds. Called 
trottte-car in Dhrry. # • • 

Loy ; & spade. 4 Used in the middle of Ireland all 
^cross from shore to shore. Irish Idighe, same 
^soiffcjJ and meaning. 

*L # uck*pqjftiy ; a coin given by the seller to the 

• buyer ^afjer a bargain has been concluded : given 
• to make suje tjrat ths buyer will have luck with 

tli© animal or artipl^ he buys. . 

Ludeen or loodpen [d pounded like th in then ] ; 

• tlip little ^ktger. Irish luidln y same sound and 
nfb^nipg. •From lit, little, with the diminutive 

• termination. 

Lu -oge : see ]^oo- # oge. * 

Luftcafv^ a spot on the hillside from which the 

* fsrzg a»d heath have been burned off. (Wicklow 

# and roun<? ^bout.) From I^'sli lose fo burn : luscan } 

1 burned littfG spol?.’ * • 

Ljmmtre; fairy-thimble, fairy-finger, foxglove, .Diqir 

# tali* purpurea ; an # herb of mighty power irf fairy 

* k>je. Irish fop, h§rb ; mdr y great ; * mighty herl| , 
Lyfce ; a lazy fellow. (MacCall*: Wex.) See Libber. 
Lyre ; the full of the two hands \^ed together : a 

beggar ftsually got a lyre of potatoes. (Munster : 
sanJe as gopen in Ulster.) I$ish ladhar , same 
sounfPand meaning, 

• 0 ^ 

r MacManus, Seumas, 5, &c. 

Madj^angry. There are certain Irish words, such 
as buileamfiail , which might denote either ma& or 
f v6ity hence in English you very often 

hear:*— ‘Oh the master is very njad with you/ 
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i.e. angry. ‘ Excessively angry’ is often Expressed 
this way in dialect language : — ‘ The master is 
blazing fhacl, about that accident to the ''mare.’ 
But even this expression is classical Irish ; for we 
read in the Irish Bible that Moses went aw#y 
from Pharaoh, air lasadh le feirg , ‘ blazing'~with 
anger.* ‘ Like mad * is- often used to denote very 
quickly or energetically : Crofton Crofte), speaks 
of people who were ‘dancing like mad.’ This 
expression is constantly heard in Munster. 
Maddha-brishtha ; an improvised tongs, suck as 
would be used with a fire in^the fields made from 
a strong twig bent sharp. (Derry:) Irish ^rndide 
[maddha], a stick • briste , broken : — ‘broken stick/’ 
Maddhiaghs or muadiaghs ; same as last, meaning 
simply ‘sticks*: the two ends giving thp idea^of 
plurality. (Armagh.) ' n ; 

Maddhoge or middhoge ; a dagger, * ^North and 
South.) Irish meaddg or mioddg. j , 

Made ; fortunate : — ‘I’m a made man * (or ‘ \» rhtd 
\ man *), meaning ‘ my fortunp is made.* (Crofton 
Croker — but used very generally.) 

Mag; a swoon: — ‘Light of grace,* she exclaimed, 
dropping in a mag on the floor. (Edward Walsh : 
used all over Munster.) 

' * # o f, 

Maisled; speckled ; a lazy young fellow’s shins^get 
maisled from sitting before the fire, (fi'Sowles : 
Ulster.) • j 

Make; used in the South in the following way: — 
‘ This will make affine day * : ‘ That cloth will make 
' a a fine coat * : ‘ If that fellow was shaved he’d make 
c a f handsome young man ’ (Irish folk-stfng) : ‘ That 
Joe of yours is a rj clever fellow: no dpflbt he’ll 
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make a«sple»did doctor.’ The noun makings is 
applied similarly ‘ That young feljow is the 
makings of a great scholar.’ . • • 

Man atfove. Iij Irish God is often designated an 
Fear suas or an t-E snas (‘ the # Man above,’ ‘the 
*Per^qp above ’) : thus in Hardiman’s 1 Irish Min- 
^ # str^ls^*(I. 228) : — Cobiarc an t-E td shuas ort : 1 the 
# protecHon of the Person who is above be on thee ’ : 
an 'Fear says q£cur$ •in the Ossianic Poems. 
Hence they use this •term all through the South: 
— iAs cunning.as he i» he can’t hide his knavery 

• frojn the Mjin above .* • 

Man*iiT yje gaff 182k 

Mankdbper ; used North and South as the English 

* name of th^ little lizard callecf in Irish ‘ Art-loo- 
•c?ra^’«j^hich see. 

Manfia^i ; ltiy soul : Irish m'anam , same sound and# 
0 meaning iMannam on pe,’ use3 an affec- 
tionate excl^ffation to a child. (Scott : Derry.) 
M^uy too many ’ is often used in the following 
# wayf when two persons were in rivalry of an^ 

* kkijl, whether w&, of learning, or of strength J 

* James was tod many for Didk,’ meaning he was 
an overmatch for him. • 

Maol, Mail* M^ileen, Moileen, Moilie (these two last 
forjns common in Ulster ; the others elsewhere) ; 
a horifless cow. Irish Maol [mwail], same meaning. 
Quite a familiar word all througlf Ireland. 

One night Jacky was sent out, much against his 
will, for an armful of turf, as t^e tire was getting 
low ^ and in a moment afterwards, the startfed 

# family fceafd frantic ]jells. Just as they jumped jip , 
Jacky rt^hed in still yelling with his ^»hole throat. 
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t 

‘ What’s the matter— what’s wrgng ! V 0 

* Oh I saw the divel ! ’ j 

* No yt>u r didn’t, you fool, ’tw&s something else 

you saw.* t w 

* No it wasn’t, ’twas the divel I saw— didn’t I 

know him well ! * ( n 

‘How did you know him— did yoif c se§ his,, 
horns?’ < 

‘ I didn’t : he had noc horns — he was a « mwail ♦ 
"divel — sure that’s how I knew him ! ’ 

They ran out of course ; bu^ the mwail ^ivel 
was gone, leaving behind him, standing up agjain^t 
the turf-rick, the black little Maol jLerry ppsvf 
Margamore ; the * Great Market ’ hgld in *Deri^ 
immediately before Christmas oi;, Easter. (Denjy.*) 
Irish margadh [marga], a market, mdr [mojr^gra^t. 
*Martheen ; a stocking with the foot cut' o£. (Darryl 
Irish mair,tin, same S5)und and meanjn^. Martfieens 
are what they call in Munster trtfxens, which see. 
Mass, celebration of, 144. * c.. » ^ ( 

^Mau-galore j- nearly drunk : Irish maith [mau}/ good : 
i go ledr , plenty : ‘ purty well ( I thank you,' as the 
people often say ! meaning almost the samg as 
Burns’s ‘ 1 <was na fou but just 'had plenty.’ 
(Common in Munster.) # 

Mauleen ; a little tbag : usually applied in the Smith to 
the little sack slung over the shoulder oFl# potato- 
planter, filled ‘with the potato -'sets (or skillauns ), 
from which the setter takes them one by one to lj 
' ^plant them, id Ulster and Scotland, the r word is 
mailvn, which is sometimes applied to a purse : — 
t A mailin plenished (filled) fairly.’ (Bums.) 0 
Maum ; the <tfuli of the two hands useck together 
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^Kerry)r, thasame as Lyre and Oopan , which see. 
Irish Mdm , s$me sound and meaning. # 

Mavoumeen ; love. (Used all thjohgii Ireland.) 
Irishf Mo-mhtyrnbn, same sound and meaning. See 
Avourneen. 

May-^y customs, 170. 

^l^aracq^fh [mairacaun]*, a thimble. Merely the Irish 
j mSaraS^n^ same sound and meaning : from mear y 
* a finger, wi|h ^he diminutive termination can . 
Applied in the South to the fairy- thimble or fojc- 
glgve, with u^ially a« qualifying word:— Meara- 

• cajjn-sliee J [$?iee y a fairy — fairy thimble) 4)r Meara- 
OfiUhfl-ga-maf*shee (where na-man-shee is the Irish 

• na-fnban-svtfie, of the banshees or fairy-women). 

* ‘.Lusmore,’ ^tnqjiher name, which see. 

Meftriug^a well-marked boundary — but not neces 

* ssitil^a raised ditch — a fence between two farms, or 
m two fields, # or two bogs. 0$ Engli5h ; 

Meas% : a meari&e for small fish, especially hefrings : 

# r*-* r #he fisherman brought in ten mease of her- 

# ringt. f Used all round the Irish coast. It S the 

# I»i§h word mlcv [ineece], a dish. | 

Me#-aw ; a general name for* the potato blight. 

Irish ml-cBlh [mee-aw], ill luck: /roin Irish ml, 
bad, an<f dty, luck. But mee-aw is also used to 
designate 1 misfortune’ in generaj. 

Meela-rtffirder ; ‘ a thousand murders ’ : a general 
exclamation of surprise, alarm,* or regret. The 
first part is Irish — mile [meela], a thousand ; the 
secottd is of*course English. f % 

Meelpar' [car long like the English word car] ; dlso . 
, ealled iheeficartan ; a # red itchy sore on the sol^ of # 
the foGJ just at the edge. IJ; is believed by the 


• t 
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' f 

people to be caused by a red littlefleshjworm, and 
hence the name miol [meel], a }vorm, and cearr 
[car], ^,n old Irish word for, red : — l^eel-car, 

4 red-worm.' (North and South.) 

Meeraw ; ill luck. (Munster.) From IrEhf mi, ill, ' 
and rdth [raw], luck : — 4 There was some jpHww 
on the family. ^ s <- ' 

Melder of corn ; the quantity sent to the /mill ar'i 
ground at one time. (TJlster.) ' ,, ’ '• . 

Memory of History and of Old Customs, 14B. 

Merrow ; a mermaid. Irisli murruyhagh [murrooa], 
from lyuir, the sea. She dives ai$ travels under 
sea by means of a hood and cape^, palled cqhrleen- 
dru : cochall , a hood and cape (with diminutive 
termination) ; d,'uddh , druidical : 4 magical cape.o 
Midjilinnor middhilin ; the thong of a flail. (Mo\£;s : 

South Monaghan.) . % , 

Mihul or mehul [i and e short] ; a number of men 
engaged in any farm-work, especially corn-reaping : 
still used in tho South and West. It is the very 
old Irish yvord meithel , same sound and imping, 
j Mills. The old English game’cf 4 nine meu’s morrir ’ 
or 4 nine men’s merrils ’ or mills was practised in 
my native place when 1 was a boy.o We played 
it on a diagram of three squares one within 
another, connected by certain straight lines, 1 each 
player having nine counters. It is v mentioned 
by Shakespeare ( 4 Midsummer-Nights Dream *). I 
learned to be a good player, and could play it> 
still if I could meet an antagonist. o How it 
^reached Limerick I do not know. A few years 
ago I saw two persons playing miHs in k hotel 
in Llandqjno ; and my heart went out to them. 
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Mind ; often used in this way : — ‘ Will you write 
# that letter to-day ? ’ 1 No : I won’t mind it to-day : 
I'll write it to«morrow.* • 

Minnijun ; a very small pin. • 

• Minister ; always applied in Ireland to a Protestant 
• •clergyman, • 

Misca!h% mescaun, m$soan, miscan ; a roll or lump 
.of better. Irish mioscdn [miscaun]. Used all 
. • ovgr Ireland. 

M*tch ; to plfiy tfuant from school. 

Mitchelstown, Ca. (3o?k, 155. * 

Moanthaun; bo*'gy lanJt. Moantheen ; a little* bog. 

• y^unsterf]^ Both dims, of Irish main, £ bog. 

Moll/ a maS wlio busies himself about women’s 

« affairs of does work that properly belongs to 
* # women. (Ijeifister.) Same as sheela in the South. 
. Moneei^ # a iittle moan or bog ; a green spot in a bog 
nvhtre g^mes are played. Also a ^prt of jig dance- 

• tune : so c\^ed because dften danced on # a green 
mtineen, ^Munster.) 

Montis Mind ; Mass and a general memorial 
f service for the impose of the souf of a perscm, 
celebrated a ihonth after de^th. The term was In 
common # use in England until the change of 
religion at the .Reformation ; ai5d now it is not 
known e^3n to English Roman Catholics. 

(WqpUett.) It is in constant hse in Ireland, and 
I think amo 4 g Irish Catholics everywhere. But 
i the practice is kept up by Catholics all over the 
world. Mind, 4 Memory.’ , 

Mootfh : to Inove about slowly and meaninglegsty ; 
wtohojit intelligence. A mootch is a slow stupid 

• person. (South.) • • • 


• • 
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Moretimes ; often used as corresponding to sometimes : 

‘ Sometimes she employs herself alt sewing, and 
moretime^t knitting/ . ' „ 

Mor-yah ; a derisive expression of dissent to, drive 
home the untruthfulness of some assertion or 
supposition or pretence, something like r the 
English ‘forsooth/ but < infinitely stronger: — A 
notorious schemer and cheat puts on airs f bf piety/ 4 
in the chapel and thumps liis breast in great , 
style ; and a spectator says': — Oh Ifow pious and 
holy Joe is growing — mar -yah) * Mick is a great 
patriot, mor-yah !— he’d sell his cbu^try for half a 
crown.’ # Irish mar-sheadh [same sqjfhd], it 
were/ * „ f „ 

Mossa;a sort of assertive particle hsed at the* 
opening of a sentence, like the ‘English tvtfl, 
indeed : carrying little or no meaning. # v l>o you # 
like your new house?’ — ‘ Mossa I dqp’t like 1 * it 
much/ Another form of *> wisty^ and both c 
anglicised from the Irish md’seadh , usid in Iri&h in^ 
muqh the same sense. <» r 

Mjpuntain dew' ; a fanciful and aort of pet name fori 
‘pottheen whiskey : usually made in the mountains. 
Mounthagh, mounthaun ; a toothless person. 
(Munster.) From the Irish mant [mounth] , the 
gum, with the terminations. Both words »are 
equivalent to gummy , a person whose m&utk is 
all gums . # , 

Moutre. In very old times a mill-owner commonly 
received as payment for grinding corn one-tentli 
bt, the corn ground — in accordanie with the 
Brehon Law. This custom continued tp recent 
' times — and probably continues still — in^Ulster, 0 
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where % the quantity given to the miller is called 
* moutre , or neuter , or modter . 

Mulhgrten ; a* flesh-worm : a form meelcartan. 
SeQ Meelcar. 

Mullaberta^ 'arbitration. (Munster.) Merely the 
••Ijjish moladh-heirtCy same soifnd and meaning: 

in M*ich moladh [midla] is ‘appraisement*; and 
^ t beirQ gen. of heart, ‘ two persons * : — lit. ‘ appraise- 

• mgnt*of two.* yhe word mullaberta has however 
•in recent tflnes'driftecf to mean a loose unbusiness- 
like settlement*, (ftealy.) 

Mummers, 171.* 

r Mi#sp,y, Mf.^Patrick, ■schoolmaster of Kilfinane, 15B, 
1^4, # and \yider * Roasters,* below. 

,Murrogh O’Brien, Earl of Inchiquin, 165. 
ft^isicianer for 'musician is much in use all over 
Jrelaffc^ Of English origin, and used by several 
Dld^ngljsh writers, among others* by Collier. 

1 V • • 

• ? 

•IJab f a knowing old-fashioned little fellow. (Derry.) 
JNabdt/lesh ; never mjnd. (North and South.) Irish 

* t iQ-bac-leis (sa*ne sound), ‘ do not stop to mind if,* 

cr * pass it o\^r.’ f 

Nail, paying on the nail, 188. 9 

Najrgur ; # a fyrmof niggard : a wretched miser : — 


* 4 fetertainly thought my poor heart it would bleed 
To be trudging behind that old naygur. 1 

(Old Munster song ; 4 The Spalpeen’s Complaint’ : 
from ‘ Old Irish Folk ijusic and Songs.’) 

* • % 

4 In all my ranging and serenading, % 

I met ito naygur but humpy Hyde.’ 

{See 4 Oastiehyde* in my 4 Old Irish Music and Softgs.’} 
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Nicely : often used in Ireland as shown here : — 

‘ Well, how is your [sick] mother tb-day f ?’ * Gh 
she’s nicety/ or * doing nicely, jdiunk you’ ; i.e. 
getting on fery well — satisfactorily. A still 

stronger word is bravely. ‘ She’s doing f bravely 
this morning * ; «i.e. extremely well — better th$p 
was expected. « ^ c r 

Nim or nym; a small bit of anything. (Ulster.) ./ 
Noggin ; a small vessel, now understood to ffold.two' 
glasses ; also called naggm.' Irish noiyln . 

Nose ; to pay through the nos6’;'to pay and be made 
to’ pay, against your grain, the fall sum without 
delay or mitigation. . ^ * 1 

€ r 

Oanshagh ; a female fool, corresponding with’oma*- 
daun, a male fool. Irish dinseach, same souni 
and meaning : from 6n , a fool, apd 
feminine termination . * t \ 

Offer; t an attempt: — 4f l made ^an offer to leap th§ 
fence but failed.’ * 

Old English, influence of, on our dialect, 6. # f , h 
Oliver’s sumfnons, 184. , f r « 

On or upon ; in addition to its functions as explained 
at pp. 27, 28, it is used to express obligation: — 

4 Now I put it upon you to give Bill that message for 
me’ : one person meeting another on Christmas^Day 
says ‘ My Christmas box on you,’ i.e. ‘ I {pit it 
as an obligation on you to give me a (Siristmas 
box.’ 

Once ; often used ii^ this manner : — ‘ Once he promises 
‘ jie’ll do it ’ (Hayden and Hartog ) : c ‘ Once you pay 
the money you are free,’ i.e. if or when you^y. 
0,’Neills and their war-cry, 179. r c * «> 
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Pshin jisounjled nearly the same as the English word 
ocean] ; a» weakly creature who cannot do his fair 
stare of wo A. (Innishowen, Donegal.) 

Out*, used, in speaking of time, in the sense of down 
o? subsequently : — 4 His wife led him a mighty uneasy 

• «4ife from the day they married* out. } (Gerald Griffin : 
J^fister.) ‘You’ll p*ay rent for your house for the 

• first i^ven years, and you will have it free from 
'that out. 1 s # # 

Out ; to call a pe^stjn out of his name is to call, him 
t by a wrong jiame. % 

Out ; 4 be f trff out of that ’ means simply, away . 

Gut ^ 1 1 at* out,wi£h him ’ means I am not on terms 
with hipt — I have fallen out with him. 

.Overright ; # opposite, in front bf : the same meaning 

• %^forenenst ; but forenenst is English, while over- 

• rj£ht«is*a wrong translation from an Irish word — 
6s-c6mHajp. Os means <$ver, and* comhair opposite : 
Jput this fetet word was taken by speakers to be c&ir 

• (*> v both are sounded alike), and as cdir means 
Might or just, so they translated os k co))>hrn?* as if it 

• # were 6s-c6i ‘ oW-right.* (Eussell : Munster.| 

• • • 

P&ddhereen ; a prayer : dim. of Latin Pater (Pater 
Nostfr). P adder een Paurtayh , the Eosary : from 

• Irish pdirteach, sharing or^ partaking : because 

* usually several join in it. 

P&idedge [pautih-yoge] ; a torch jnade of a wick dipped 
in melted rosin (Munster) : what they call a slut in 
Ulster. « 

Paghil or pahil ; a lump or bundle, 108. (Ulster.) 

, Palatines*, 65. 

Palleen ; a rag : a fo*n coat is ‘ all 'ngpaleens.* (l)erfy.) 
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Palm; 1 the yew-tree, 184. 0 

Pampooty ; a phoe made of untanned hide. (West.) 

Pandy ; potatoes ^mashed up with milk and butter. 
(Munster.) 

Pannikin ; now applied to a small tin drinting- 
vessel : an old English word that has fallen ou 1 oi 
use in England, but is still current in Inland : 
applied down to last century to a small } eai. then- 
ware pot used for boiling food. T^ese little vessels 
were made at Youghal and Ardmore (Co. Water- 
ford^. The earthenware pamrkins haye disappeared, 
their place being supplied by tinware, v \ Kinahan.) 

Parisheen ; a foundling ; one brought up in childifood 
by the joans/t. (Kildare.) 

Parson ; was formerly applied to a QatJ^olio parish 
priest : but in Ireland it now always ingao* a 
Protestant minister. 

Parthan ; a crab-ash. (Pjonegal.) Merely the Irish 
partan , same sound and meaning. 

Parts ; districts, territories : — * Prince and plumy* 
pinnytenshary of these parts ’ (King O’Toole and 
f(t. Kevin): ‘Welcome to these parts.’ (Grofton 
Croker.) 

Past ; * I wouldn’t.put it past him,’ i.e. I think him 
bad or foolish enough (to do it). a 

Past ; more than : * Our landlord’s face we rarely* see 
past once in seven years ’ — Irish Folk Song. * 

Pattern (i.e. patron) \ a gathering at a holy well or 
other relic of a saint on his or her festival day, to 
pray and perform rounds and other devotional, acts 

< in honour of the patron saint. (General.) 

Pgtth^; a pet, applied to a y?ung person who 
brought up over tenderly and indulged too much ; — 
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c ‘ What a pettha you are ! * This is an. extension 
of meaning^; for the Irish peata (jjattha] means 
merely a pet, ‘nothing more. # • # 

Pdlt f the skip : — ‘ He is in his pelt/ i.e. naked. 

£enal Laws, 144, and elsewhere ^through the book. 
PeTS^nable ; comely, ^well-looking, handsome : — 
Diarmid Bawn tlfe piper, as personable a looking 

* matfUa any in the five parishes.* (Crofton Croker : 

# Munster.), / . * 


Pickey ; a round little stone used by children in 
flaying tranw or Scctch-hop. (Limerick.) , 
Piggin; aefcboden drinking-vessel. It i» now called 
'pigte in I?teh ; »but it; is of English origin. 

Pike ; a pitchfork ; commonly applied to one with 
• two prongs. * (Munster.) 

*£ike i cr^ppy-pike ; the favourite weapon of the 
•rekels*of 1798 : it was fixed on a very long handle, 
and had •ombined in on% head a^ong sharp spear, 
tk small and a hook for catching th£ enemy’s 


. • hffrse-reins. 

PillTbeen or piliib^n-meeg ; a plover. (Munster.) 
» ‘ I’m king of Munster when I'm in the bog, ^nd 
• the pillibeerts whistling aBout me.’ (‘ Knockna- 
gow.*^ Irish pilibln-miog, same sgund and meaning. 
Pindy floury flour that has begun to ferment slightly 
,on account of being kept in n, warm moist place. 
CrfKes made from it were uneatable as they were 
soft and clammy and slightly Sour. (Limerick.) 
Pinkeen ; a little fish, a stickleback : plentiful in 
small streams. Irish pinctn , same sound ,$,nd 
.rpeanin^. See Scaghler. 1 * 

•Piper’s invitation ; l He came on the piper’s 

tiorf*; i.e. uninvited, (Cork.) A translation of 
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Irish cuireadh-plobaire [curra-peebara]. • Pipers 
sometimes visited the houses of welPto-do people 
and played?—' to the great delight of the boys t% and 
girls — and they were sure to be well treated^ ]But 
* that custom is long since dead and gone. f 

Pisheminnaan' [the aa long jis a in car^\ ; conyfcdn 
wild peas. (Munster.) They are much smaller. — 
both plant and peas — than the cultivated* pea, 
whence the above anglicised rife me,, which has 
the same sound as the Irish pi&s-mionnain, ‘ kid’s 
peas.* M ^ 

Pishmool ; a pismire, an ant. (Ulster.) n V 
Pishoge, pisheroge, pishthroge ; a chitrm, a^eW, 
witchcraft: — ‘It is reported that someone took 
Mrs. O’Brien’s butter from her by pish^ges.' 

Place; very generally used for house, home, s b*>me- 
stead : — ‘ If ever you come to Tipperary I' sh^l be 
very glad to see you at *viy place.' This 7s a usage 
of the Irish language ; for the word 'uujle [baljy], 
whicji is now used for home , means also, and iVl an 
old sense, a place, a spot, without any referent to 
lfcme. *■ * 

Plaikeen ; an old shawl, an old cloak, any old cover 
ing or wrap worn round the shoulders. “'(South.) 
Plantation ; a colony from England gr Scotland 
settled down or * planted in former times in ( a 
district in Ireland from which the rightftkl old 
Irish owners were 1 expelled, 7, 169, 170. 

Plaumause [to rhyme with sauce ] ; soft talk, 
plausible speech, flattery — conveying Jthe idea of 
insincerity. (South.) Irish pldmds, same sound 
find meaning. <- c " 

Plauzy ; full of soft, flattering, -plausible talk. t Hence 
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«the n<?un jildusoge [plauss-oge], a person who is 
plauzy. (Saitfh.) 

Plerauca ; great fun and noisy Trevelry. Irish 
plectffaa, same sound and meaning. 

Pljuddogh ; dirty water. (MacCalk: Wexford.) From 
IrJfeh glod [pludh], g, pool of dirty water, with the 
0 termination ach . 

fPIuyaun; % kind of soft weed that grows excessively 
Cm* tilled snoory l&fids and chokes the crop. 
(Moran : Carlow.; * 

PolMalk ; .backbiting : lorn the poll of the hbad : 
e the idea P&Thg the same as in foc^biting*. 

Pollhogue ; a'blofa; a blow with the fist. Irish 
' palltdg , same sound and meaning. 

Pooka ; a sort of fairy : a mischievous and often 
*’ maifg%5ant* goblin that generally appears in the 
fSrrc of* a horse, but sometimes a& a bull, a buck- 
e goat, &c. g*eat ambition of the pooka horse 

is to get sSihe unfortunate wight on his back ; and 

* *ftien Jtxe gallops furiously through bogs, marshes, 

• an<f woods, over ?*ocks, glens, and precipices ; tiU 

#t*last when the poor wretch^on his back is nearly 
dead witl^ terror and fatigue, the pooka pitches 
him inty) some quagmire or poo? or briar-brake, 
lqa^ing him to extricate himself as best he can. 
B«t the goblin does not do worse : he does not kill 
people. Irish j Shakespearg has immortalised 
him as Puck, the goblin of ‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.* * 

Pookapyle, a&o called Pookaun ; a sort of le*gb 
fungus^ tlje toadstool. Called also causha pooka . 

» "All these names imply that the Pooka has soine - 1 
thing ^io do with this poisbnous^fungus. See 
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Pookeen ; a play — blindman’s buff : from Irish ptii:, 
a veil or covering, from the covering put over the 
eyes. Pookeen is also applied in Cork to a^cloth 
muzzle tied on calves or lambs to prevent sucking 
the mother. The face-covering for blindman’s 
buff is called poohoge, in which the dim. 6g i« liked 
instead of in or een. The old-fashioned coal - c 
scuttle bonnets of long ago that nearly covered the 
face were often called pootee'i bdnnets. It wa^ of a 
bonnet of this kind that the young man in Lover’s 
sorg of ‘ Molly Carew ’ speaks : — 

t *■ 

Oh, lave off that bonnet or ehse I’ll lave^n it * 

The loss of my wandering sowl : — ** 

because it hid Molly’s face from him. 

Poor mouth ; making the poor mouth is trying **o 
persuade people you are very poor — making out or 
pretending that you are poor. _ ' 

Poor scholars, 161, 167. 'Hk 

Poreens ; very small potatoes — mere crachauns (lyhiah 
see)^-any small things, such as marble's^- &c. 
^ South: porrans in Ulster.) 

Porter-meal : oatmeal mixed with porter. Seventy 
or eighty years ago, the carters who carried bags of 
oatmeal from Limerick to Cork (a two- day journey) 
usually rested for the night at Mick Lyhcn’s 
public-house in Glenosheen, They ofteo took 

lunch or dinner of porter-meal hi this way : — 
Opening the end of one of the bags, the man 
made a hollow in the oatmeal into which he poured 
a <quart of porter, stirring it up with a spoon : then 
he ate an immense bellyful of the mix'tuie. But 
those fellow^ could digest like an ostrich. ,j 
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# In Ulster, ,oatmeal mixed in this manner with 
buttermilk, hot broth, &c., and eaten with a 
spoon, is called oroudy . * 

Pottkalowng ; an awkward unfortunate mishap, not 
very kerious, but coming just at the wrong time. 
^Vfcen I was a boy ‘ Jack iilullowney'Bpotthahtvny 1 
i had parsed into a proverb. Jack one time went 
y courti ) hj, £hat spend a pleasant evening with 

the *young lady at house of his prospective 
father-in-law, and^tQ make up the match with the 
ol4 couple. He wore his best of course, body-cpat, 

, white waisjwjoat, Caroline hat (tall silk), .and ducks 
(diicksj, snoto»white canvas trousers.) All sat down 
, to vs grand dinner given in his honour, the young 
couple side ^by side. Jack’s plate was heaped up 
, with beautiful bacon and turkey, and white cabbage 
' swimming in fat, that would make you lick your 
lips to lock at it. Poor Jjj-ck was a bit sheepish ; 
^ for there yjr.i a ^ood deal of banter, aS' there 
r always is on such occasions. He drew over his 
platft to the very edge of the table ; and in trying 
' tQ manage a tprke^ bone with knife and fork, h^ 
turned the plate right over mto his lap, down on 
the ducks.' 

The iftarriage came off all the same ; but the 
story went round the country ljke wildfire ; and 
few? iw\ny a long day Jack had to stand the jokes 
of his friends oh the potthaloumy. *>Used in Munster. 
The Irish is patalong , same sound and meaning ; 
but I do not, find it in the dictionaries. 

Pottlieen ; illicit whiskey : always distilled in sofne 
reihote lonely place, as far away as possible frpm 
the nose of a gauger. . It is the Iri^i word poitln 
' x 
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[pottheen], little pot. We* have partly /-he same 
term still for everyone knows the celebrity of pot- 
still whiskey : but this is Parliament whiskey, not 
pottheen , see p. 174. < 

Power; a large quantity, a great deal : Jack llickey 
has a power of money : there was a power of&i&le 
in the fair yesterday : there's'a power of iv} on that 
old castle. Miss Grey, a small huckster ^wto kept $ 
little vegetable shop, wasyme day showing off hel- 
pings and bracelets to our ser^apt. ‘ (jli Miss Grey,’ 
says the girl, ‘ haven’t yo$ a terrible lot of thpm.* 
‘Well Ellen, you see I want them alj'fbr I go intq 
a power of society This is 'an, old d Bnglisji a^age 
as is shown by this extract from Spenser’s * Vcew 
— * Hee also [Eobert Bruce] sent ^over his said* 
brother Edward, with a power of Scottes a^Rac]- 
Shankes into Ireland.’ There is a dorirespondiing* 
Irish expression (nec^rt air g id, a powex of money), 
but I think this is translated from* English rather 
than the reverse. The same idiom exists ir? Latiq, 
with the word vis (power) : but examples 'vV-Hl not 
£ be quoted, as they would' cake up a'powei; of 
space. 1 » c , 

Powter [fc sounded like th in pith] ; to roct the ground 
like a pig ; to root up potatoes from the ground 
with the hands v (Derry.) 4 ' 

Prashagli, more commonly called prashagh-w?e ; wild 
cabbage with »yellow blossoms,** the rape plant. 
Irish praiseach’bhuidhe [prashagh-wee], yellow 
cabbage. Praise d'ch is borrowed fronj Latin brassica . 
Pi^shameen ; a little group all clustered together : — 
‘ The children sat in a prashameen on 4;he 4 fiopr.* 
I have heai$ this *jvord a hundred times in, Limerick 
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m among English speakers : its Irish form should be 
praisimin , but I do not find it in the* dictionaries. 
PrasJikeen ; aif apron. Common £ver Ireland. 

drish praiscln, same sound and meaning. 

PTawfeeen ; raw oatmeal and milk (Mac Call : South 

^ Minster.) See Porter-meal. 

0 ' 0 

Prqpojftions, incorreift use of, 26, 82, 44. 

Breseistly,; at present, now: — ‘I’m living in the 
country presently.’ # JV Shakespearian survival: — 
‘Prospero : — ‘ Go injjng the rabble.* Ariel : — ‘ Bre- 
gently?’ [i.e b shall I Jo so now ?] Prospero:-V Ay, 
with a fojuk.’ Extinct in England, but preserved 
ftml^uitef^nnnon in Ireland. 

Printed ; o^ained : ‘ He was priested last year.* 
Priest's shaijp; # the soul. A mother will say to a 
►••retfiia^tory child : — ‘ I’ll knock the priest’s share 
*>u^ofyou.’ (Moran: Carlow.) 

Profession!? hereditary, 172* % 

Proiiunciati^i^, 2, 9l to 104. * 

Pjotefctant herring : Originally applied to a bad or a 
st»ld herring : but in my boyhood day»it was applied, 
in our neighbourhood, to almost anything of ;tyi 
inferior qualify : — ‘ Oh that^mtter is a Protestant 
herring.’* Here is how it originate ji : — Mary Hewer 
of our tillage had been for time out of mind the 
8nfy huckster who sold salt herrings, sending to 
Coiilr for a barrel from time to time, and making 
good profit. &t last Poll Alltimes sent for a barrel 
and set up an opposition shop, taking away a large 
part of Many’s custom. Mary was a Catholic ajjd 
Poll a Protestant : and then our herrings becftme 
.sfiarply distinguisl^d as Catholic herrings ,an<^ 

Protestant herrings each jjarty q^ting herrings 
• ^ a 
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of their own creed. But after some time 4'liorribie 
story beggn # to go round— whispered at first under 
people’s breath — that Poll found the head of a % black 
with long hair packed among the herrings ba^f way 
down in her barrel. Whether the people believed 
it or not, the bare idea was enough ; and Proliant 
herrings suddenly lost character, so that poor Poll’g/ 
sale fell off at once, while Mary soon r&grinefl &1 
her old customers. She well deserved it, if anyono 
ever deserved a reward fob' a master-stroke of 
genius. But I think this is all ‘ forgotten fore * 
in the neighbourhood now. * J u 

Proverbs, 105. ' * 

Puck ; to play the puck with anything a softened 
equivalent of playing the devil . PuJc hero means 
the Pooka, which see. *** 

Puck ; a blow : — ‘ He gave him a puck ‘of r slick 
on the head.’ More lommoiPy applied to a punch 
or blow of the horns of a cow or go&;$. ‘Tin cow 
ga’ e him a puck (or pucked him) with her liqAis dud 
knocked him down.’ The hhw given by a liurle*’ 
to the ball with his canian or hurley is always called 
a puck. Irish puc, same sound and meaning. 
Puckaun ; a he-goat. (South.) Irish puc. a he-goat, 
with the diminutive. 

Puke ; a poor puny unheal thy-looking person. 

Pulling a cord (or the cord) ; said^of a youlig man 
and a young woman who are courting : — ‘ Miss 
Anne and himself that’s pulling the cord.* 

‘ Knocknagow.’) 

Pulloge ; a quantity of hidden apples : usually hidden 
by a boy who steals them. (Limerick.) Dimihr- 
tive of the Irish poll, a hole. 
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Pusheer^; tliq universal word for a kitten in Munster : 
a diminutive of the English word^nm ; exactly 
equivalent to •pussy. • • 

Pugs »[w sounded a£ in full] ; the mouth and lips, 
•alvfa^s us§d in dialect in an offensive or con- 
*£4qpiptuous sense : — ‘ What an ugly puss that fellow 
ha £’• * He had a <pifss on him,’ i.e. he looked 
• . soui*or f displeased — with lips contracted. I heard 
1 o‘i*e toy say to. another : — ‘I’ll give you a skelp 
'(blow) on the pjijs.* (General.) Irish pus , jihe 
qiouth, same^sound. # ^ 

PusthaghS,ij%; a puffed up conceited fqjlow. The 
§orrgspon#jpg ^yord applied to a girl is pmthoge 
, (MacCall « Wexford) : the diminutive termination 
# aun or cfiaun being masculihe and og feminine. 

are from jms the mouth, on account of the 
^ons<fo*eiTtial way a conceited person squares up 

*th *lips.« • 

• • • • 

gfr 

Qpa^fr or qtiagh ; a quag or quagmire : — • I was 
ui^pvtlling to attempt the quagh (Maxwell :•* Wild 
> ^Sports’: Ma^o, Ifcft used all over Ireland.) Irish 
chedh [quay]* for which and#for the names derived 
from it, see ‘Irish Names of Places * : n. 396. 
Quality ;• gentlemen and gentlewomen as distin- 
guished fjfbin the common people. Out of use in 
Bn^and, but general in Ireland : — ‘ Make room for 
the quality.’ • * 

Queer, generally pronounced quare ; used as an 
intensive in Ulster : — This dky is quare and hot 
(very hot) ; he is quare and sick (very sick) :*like 
9 Jtn& and fmt elsewhere (see p. 89). 

Quin or^quing ; the sVing-tree, a piece of wood used 
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i 

to keep the chains apart in eploughipg tor prevent 
them rubbipg the horses. (Cork and«Kerry.) Irisli 
cuing [qufcig] , a yoke. ' «, 

Quit : in Ulster ‘ quit that ’ means cease from that t — 

* quit your crying.’ In Queen’s County the 0 / say 
rise out of that. 

c\ «i 

4 Q 

Rabble ; used in Ulster to denote a fair wherj?w6rk-o 
men congregate on the hiring c^ay to b$ Irired by 4 
the surrounding farmers. See Spalpeen. 

Rack. In Munster an ordinary comb is called a 
rack : the word comb being always applied and 
confined to a small close fine-toothed ^ f ne. , \ 
Rackrent ; an excessive rent of a /arm, so liigfn (is to 
allow to the occupier a bare and poor subsistence.' 
Not used outside Ireland except so Kar as it hjis 
been recently brought into prominency ^ by* the 
Irish land question. , * r 

Rag on every 'bush ; a young man who^s caught by 
and courts many girls but never proposes. % 0 
Raghery ; a kind of small-sized horse ; a name givefi 
to it from its original home, t£e island of Rathlin* 
or Raghery off Antrim. ' r 14 

Rake ; to cover up with ashes the live coals of a turf 
fire, which will keep them alive till morning : — 

* Don’t forget to rake the fire.’ ' . • 

Randy; a scold. (Kinahan : general.) 

Rap ; a bad halfpenny : a bad coin ; — ‘ He hasn’t a 
rap in his pocket.’ 

Raumaush or raumateh ; romance or fiction, but now 
commonly applied to foolish senseless brainless 
talk. Irish ramds or rdmais , which. is, merely 
c adapted from the word romance. 
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Ifciven’sfcit ; at beast tlfat is going to die. (Kinahan.) 
Kawney ; a dejicato person looking in p*)or health ; a 
po*r sickly-looking animal. (Copifhi%ht.) Irish 
ftintiidfie, s^me sound and meaning. 

R^ansha ; brown bread : sometimes corrupted to 
^f&wj^-bread. (MacCall: Wexford.) 

Red* o^edd ; clear, tlear out, clear away : — Redd 
^ *the tya$l, the same as the Irish Fdg-a-ballagh , 
‘ cfcear the ^ay.t* Itfbgirl’s hair is in bad tangles, 
she uses a reddinrp-opmb first to open it, and then a 
finer comb. * • • 

iRetJflen ; Weight : * Take the bellows and redden 
^re.* *• An .Irishman hardly ever lights his 

• pipe: he Reddens it. 

Redundancy, ^2* 180. * 

ft§e*i»aji applied to a horse means restive, wild, 
airiest Tinmanageable. 

JReek ; a rifclv — A reek of tgrf : so flie.Kerry moun- 
tayis, * MrfPGillicuddy’s Reeks.* 0 

•Ifc*el-fl6ot ; a club-foot, a deformed foot. (Ulster.) 

9 ‘ Rfcel- footed and Jiunch-backed forbye, sir.** (Old 
r Ulster song.) # 4 

Reonaw'lee ; a ^low-going felftnv who dawdles and 
delays afld hesitates about things. (Munster.) 
Irish rfkncjjaidhe , same sound and meaning : from 
j\an, a way, track, or road : rimalaidhe , a person 
whe^wanders listlessly along the way. 

Reign. This tvord is often flsed in Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, in the sense of to occupy, 
to be master of : ‘ Who is in tiie Knockea farm ? * 

1 Mr. Keating reigns there now.' ‘ Who is jfcur 

# *landlofd 1 The o]£ master is dead and his # sor^ 
Mr. William reigns overt us*pow.’ # ‘Long may 
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your honour [the master] reign overms.* ^Croftcyi 
Croker.) In answer to an examination question, 
a young 'fellow from Cork once answered*- me, 

* Shakespeare reigned in the sixteenth ceritufy.’ 
This usage is bqrrowed from Irish, ^ in which the 
verb riayhail [ree-al] means both to rule # (rt»^a 
master), and to reign (as a king), and as tij, many 
other similar cases the two meanings twqVe con-) 
founded in English. (Kinaban'^nd jnyself.) ' 
Relics of old decency. When* a man goes down in 
thq, world he often preserves some memorials of 
his former rank— a ring, silver bu^dfes in ( his< 
shoes^ &c. — * the relics of old deceno/.’ ^ r 
Revelagli ; a long lazy gadding feilo^, (Mo f rris :* 
Monaghan.) * f f 

Rib; a single hair from the head. A^poe^, «prais-* 
ing a young lady, says that ‘ every gofJei^riTf of 
her hair is worth five guineas.’ Irish^iWfo [ribbe], f 
same leaning. # 

Rickie ; a little heap of turf peats standing ofi ends< 
against each other. (Derry.) Irish ricil\ f samq 
t sound and meaning. , ( . ‘ 

Riddles, 185. <l 

Ride and tie. Jfwo persons set out o ii a journey 
having one horse. One rides on, ^hile the 
other sets out on foot after him. The first ’man, 
at the end of a mile or two, ties up the horso-at the 
roadside and proceeds on foot. When the second 
comes to the horse he mounts and rides till he is 
one or two miles ahead of his comrade and then 
■ tfes. And so to the end of the journey. A common 
practice in old times both in ( Ireland abd Scotland, 
for courier purpose?: but not in use now, ( I think. 
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a* scythe-sharpener, a narrow piece of board 
punctured* all over and covered with grease on 
\£bich fine sand is sprinkled. Us^ before the 
•present emery sharpener was lfnown. (Moran : 

• CWow.) /Irish Habit [reev], a long narrow stripe. 
«&6g)it or wrong : often heard* for earnestly : ‘lie 

prlsfed me right cr &rong to go home with him.’ 

’ Einglt-e^ed ; when the iris is light-coloured, and the 
circfe bounding it^ js very marked, the person is 

* tingle -eyect. (l)$rjy.) 

Ryigs ; often used as (pllows : — ‘Did I sleep at all?’ 

‘ Oh iifd|§d you did — you slept rings round you. 1 
R*p»; # a co«je ilj-ccfnditioned woman with a bad 
tongue. '•(General.) 

Jtoachlimej lime just taken from the kiln, burnt, 
.• before being slaked and while still in the form of 
*skme». € This is old English from French roche f 

* a rock, «t stone. • 

Roasters ; jjdatoeS kept crisping on flie cctftls to be 

• brought up to table hot at the end of the dinner — 
uwitally the largest ones picked out. # But the word 

m roaster was use(?*only among the lower class of 
9 people : the. higher classes considered it vulgar. 
Here is> how Mr. Patrick Murray (see p. 154) 
describes them about 1840 in a parody on Moore’s 
• 4 One bumper at parting’ (a lumper, in Mr. Murray’s 
■ *vg$eion, means a big potato) : — 

4 On^ lumper at parting, though many 
Have rolled on the board since we met, 

Jhe biggest the hottest'of any 
Remains in the round for us yet/ 

* • 

• *tn the^higher class of houses they were peeled 
andt 'brought up at the epd and brown In 
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a dish. About eighty years* ago a c wellfknown^ 
military gentleman of Baltinglass in* the County 
Wicklow — tvhose daughter told me the story — Jiad 
on one occasion a large party of friends to dimiev. 
On the very day of ( the dinner the waiter to c ofe iR, 
and the stable boy— a big coarse fellow — h&dt»4s f 
be called in, after elaborate instruction^ £11 
went well till near the end of the dinr$r,«when 
the fellow thought things ,/vy or ongoing on rather 
slgwly. Opening the diningrpcjm door he thrust 
in hjs head and called out ii^ the hearing of all 
‘ Mastlier,* are ye ready for the roat^irs ? ' A 
short time ago I was looking a A tly) r housp urtd 
diningroom where that occurred. t * 

Rocket; a little girl’s frock. (Very pommon in, 
Limerick.) It is of course an old application, of 
the English -French rochet. * « c 

Rodden;a boherehi or narrow road. (U[sfcer.) It is 
the Irish roiclin, little road. 1 % ti 
Roman; used by the people in many parts oftJre*' 
land f i'or Roman Catholic. I have already qhefted 
\yhat the Catholic girl said to her Protestant lover t : 
— i Unless that you tf*rn a Roman you ne’er shay 
get me for your bride.’ Sixty or .seventy years 
ago controversial discussions — between t a Uatholic 
on the one hand apd a Protestant on the othdr— 
were very common. I witnessed many whc& I 
was a boy — to my great delight. Garrett Barry, a 
Roman Catholic, locally noted as a controversialist, 
was arguing with ^fick Canfclon, surrounded by a 
i grohp of delighted listeners. At last Garrett, as a 
finaj clincher, took up the Bjble, openbd ft at a« 
certain place, q^id hapdechit to his opponent* with; 
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m — ‘ R#ad thgt heading out for us now if you please.’ 
Mick took it up and read * St. Paul’s # Epistle to the 
Romans. 1 * Yery well,’ says Garrett# ‘ now can 
foil show me in any part of that flible, 1 St. Paul’s 
•Epistle to the Protestants ’ ? This of course was a 
^i#wn blow ; and Garrett was greeted with a great 
fyur^h by the Catl*>lfc part of his audience. This 

* • storf # i%in * Knock nagow,’ but the thing occurred 

* iiv my neigh bowrhqo^, and I heard about it long 
’before ‘ Knocknag^w ’ was written. 

Rapkaun; grea^ noisy gierriment. Also a drinking- 
bout. ^ifnerick.) # 

Rdbm # In % pedant’s house the room is a special 

* apartment distinct from the kitchen or living-room, 
. which is pot # a ‘ room ’ in fhis sense at all. I 

» • skpt in the kitchen and John slept in the ‘room.’ 

•(Heaiy ai!d myself : Munster.) 

Round coal^ coal in lumgs as distinguished from 
slack o t g<fkl broken up small and fine. • 
Ructibn, ructions ; fighting, squabbling, a fight, a 
t v&w*. It is a memory of the Insurrection ofr 1798, 
.which was commfthly called the ‘ Ruction.’ 
Ifyie-rub ; when a person incautiously scratches in 
itchy spat so as to break the skin : that is rue-rub. 
(Derr^) From rue> regret or sorrow. 

Rfir^; a rough hastily-made cake or bannock. 
^3\fc>rris : Monaghan.) 

Rut ; the smallest bonnive in a litter. (Kildare and 
Carlow.) 

% 

Saluting, salutations, 14. » 

@apples»; •Soap suds : sannle. to wash in suds. 
(Derj^r.) 
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Saulavotcheer ; a person having lark-fyeeU. a (Lime- 
rick.) The first syll. is Irish ; sal [suul], heel. 
Sauvaun ; arrest, a light doze or n&p. (Munster.) 
Irish sdmhdn , same sound and meaning, "from 
sdmh [sauv], pleasant and tranquil. c 

Scagh; a whitethorn bush. (General.) Irish sac$^k } 
same sound and meaning/ * • # 

Scaghler: a little fish — the pinkeen or t^ornback:'^ 
Irish sceach [scagh], a thoiyi ,or thornbush, and the 
English termination lev. v r 
Scalar to be scalded is to be annqyed, mortified, 
sorely troubled, vexed. (Very genetqfl.') Trans- * 
lated from one or the other of two Iri^l*. vrordpfl&isc 
[lusk], to burn; and scall, to scalfl. * ( Finn Bane, 
says : — * Guary being angry with ,mq he scorched ' 
me ( romloisc ), burned me, scalded me, witl^ajbjise/-* 
(‘ Colloquy.’) ‘ 1 earned that money tiard and *ds 
a great heart-bcald ( scojlach-croidhe ) tqi me to lose 
it.’ There is an Irish air called <;Jhe Scalded 
poor man.’ (‘ Old Irish Music and Songs.’) ♦ , 
Scalddr, an unfledged bird (South): scald\e* and c 
scaulthoge in the North. From’the }rish seal (bald), * 
from which comes the Irish scalachdn , an unfledged 
bird. * 

Scallan ; a wooden shed to shelter the prieSt during 
Mass, 148, 145. , ° 

Scalp, scolp, scalpeen ; a rude cabin, usually looted 
with scalps or graresy sods (whence 'the name). In 
the famine times — 1847 and after — a scalp was 
often erected for any poor wandeper who got 
stricken down with typhus fever: and in that 
the people tended him cautiqusly till he recovered 
* Or died, (l^unster,) (Irish *caUp [seolp^.c 
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Scalteeft : see Scols&een. 

Scollagli-cre4 ; ill-treatment of any kifid. (Moran : 
Carlow.) Irish scallach-croidhe, # s&m% sound and 
In^aping : $ 1 heart scald ’ ; from scalladh , scalding, 

# and croidke , heart. # 

the bended r<jd pointed at both ends that 
a tliatcher uses to ^fasten down the several straw- 

* wisfws.* (General.) Irish scolb [scollub], 

Scolsheen o** scalteen^ made by boiling a mixture of 

whiskey, water, «ugar, butter and pepper (or cara- 
way seeds) ia a pot*: a sovereign cure for ^ cold. 
«Jn the of# mail-car days there was arw inn on the 
roaii fromKillarney to Mallow, famous forscolsheen, 
where aJ5ig#pot of it was always kept ready for 

• travellers# (Kinahan and K*ane.) Sometimes the 

# sca^teen was applied to unmixed whiskey 

* bfcrnecl, and used for the same purpose. From 
the Irifh«scaZ/, fyurn, siry^e, scald*. 

Sc(*nce ; tfb^haff, banter, make game of * None of 

, '* yc& r sconcing/ (Ulster.) 

Sconce ; to shirk york or duty. (Moran : (?arlow.) 

Scotch Dialect: influence of, on our Dialect, 6, 1 % 

Scotch lick ; frhen a person # goes to clean up any- 
thing— a saucepan, a floor, hig face, a pair of 
shoes, &*?. — and only half does it, he (or she) has 

* given it a Scotch lick . General in South. In 

Dublin it would be called a 1 cat’s lick ’ : for a cat 
has only a Small tongue and* doesn’t do much in 
the way of licking. % 

Scout ; a reproachful name for a bold forward girl. 

SpQuther j to burn a cake on the outside befor# it isb 
full^ cooked, by # over haste in baking: — burned 
outs^e, half raw -inside. • Henqp 4 to scouther’ 
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means to do anything hastily and incompletely. 
(Ulster.) f «. 

Scrab ; to scratch : — 4 The cat near scabbed liis^eyes 
out.’ (Patterson: Ulster.) In the South. iU>is 
scraub : — 4 He scraubed my face.’ ' ' 

Scrab ; to gather the stray potatoes left after^iJ^ 
regular crop, when they afe r\f ter wards iura&d out 
by plough or spade. «, 

Scraddhin ; a scrap : anythipg small — smaller .than 1 
usual, as a small potato : apn^ied contemptuously 
to a very small man, exactly the same as the 
South erp. sprissaun. Irish serai din, say? e sound and 
meaning. (East Ulster.) ' f j- 

Scran ; ‘ bad scran to you,* an evil wi^h like S bad 
luck to you,’ but riiuch milder : English, in which 
scran means broken victuals, food-refuse, ferev.- 
very common. (North and South.) >•' t , 
Scraw ; a grassy sod cut from a grassy> or Vtoggy 
surface and often dried for Yiring<^also called 
scrahoije (with diminutive 6(f). Irish scrath, sc* ithag , 
sarfte sounds and meaning. - «> 

Screenge ; to search for. (Donegal and Derry.) 
Sounder or Scunner ; sa dislike ; to take a dislike ^or 
disgust against anything. (Armagh.) 

Scut ; the tail of a hare or rabbit : often applied in 
scorn to a contemptible fellow : — 4 He’s just tv scut 
and nothing better.’ The word is Irish, ^as is 
shown by the following quotation > — ‘ The billows 
[were] conversing with the scuds (sterns) and the 
beautiful prows [of the ships]. (Battle of Moy- 
lena : and note by Kuno Meyer in 4 Rev. Celt.’) 
(General.) v> ’ '' 

Seeshtheen ; a low round peat made of twisted straw. 
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(Mun#ter.) # Irish* suidhistln, same sound and 
meaning : *from suidhe [see], to sit,^with diminu- 
tive. • tt 

Soi:*all over Ireland they use set* instead of let [a 
• hoti^e or 'lodging], A struggling housekeeper 
Sailed to let her lodging, * which a neighbour ' 


explained by: — ‘ AJi She’s no good at setting .’ 

Set ; #is^l in a bad sense, like yang and crew : — 
‘ {They’re a dirty set/ 

Settle bed ; *a fo # kyi^g-up bed kept in the kitchen ; 
when folded up it isjike a sofa and used as a seat. 
(All o\^»J[reland.) 

Sffv«n'dabl^£accgnt 'on mi], very great, mighty great 
ae they would say : — ‘ Jack gave him. a sevendable 
thrashing/ (North.) • 

Sih^^p [the aa long as in car ] ; a husk of corn, a pod. 

* (Defir.)* 

Shamrock or Shamroge ; the white* trefoil {Trifolium 
^^The Irish na^ne is seam a r [shammer], 

V wVich with the diminutive makes seamar-6g 


[rbammer-oge], shortened to shamrock. • 
^hanachus, shortefted to shanagh in Ulster, a friendly 
conversation. * Grandfatlier would like to have 
a shanalius with you.’ (‘ Knoclmagow/) Irish 
seanckus , antiquity, history, an old story, 

8 hand rad an' [accented strongly on -dan ] ; an old' 
# rjfkety rattle-trap of a car. The first syllable is 
Irish scan [than], old. * 

Shanty : a mean hastily put up little house. 
(General^) Probably from Irish sean , old, and tiyh 
[tee], a house. • # 

r Shh,ugh;»a turn or smoke of a pipe. (General.) 
Irish seac/i, same sounil and meaning. • 
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Shaughraun ; wandering about 4 , to b e cn the fhaugh^ 
raun is to bo out of employment and wandering 
idly about looking for work. Irish "seachrdn, seme 
sound and meaning. ' J 

, Shebeen or slieebeen * an unlicensed public-house or 
alehouse where spirits are sold on the sly. (Used'JJTi 
over Ireland.) Irish sibln, samd sound and mining. 
Shee ; a fairy, fairies ; also meaning the pla le where 
fairies live, usually a round ^eeft little hill or felf- 
mound having a glorious palace underneath: Irish 
sidhe, same sound and meanings. She# often takes 
the diminutive iorm—sheeoge . <i? u 

Sliee-geelia ; the little whirl of duct y«~u ofte^n see 
moving along the road on a calm dusty day : this 
is a band of fairies travelling from one Us or elf- 
mound to another, and you had better turn acidC 
and avoid it. Irish sidhe-yaoitlie, same so'und and 
meaning, where gaoithe^ is wind; ‘wind-fairies’: 
called ‘Tairy-blast ’ in Kildare. \*r 

Sheehy, Rev. Father, of Kilfinane, 147. w * 

Sheela \ a female Christian name (as in ‘ Shbela 
Ni Gyra ’). Used in the South as, a reproachful 
name for a boy or & man inclined* to do work. or 
interest himself in affairs properly belonging to 
women. See ‘ Molly.’ ,y 

Sheep’s eyes : when a young man looks fondly and 
coaxingly on his sweetheart he is ‘ throwing sheep’s 
eyes ’ at her. 4 

Sherral ; an offensive term for a mean unprincipled 
fellow. (Moran : South Mon.) <* 

'Sheugh or Shough ; a deep cutting, elsewhere called 
a ditch, often filled with, water. (beumas 
MacManus: IjjCW. Ulste^.) 
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SkillelalP; a handsticlf of oak, an oaken cudgel for 
fighting, (fominon all over Ivelaryl.) From a 
di^rict in Wicklow calle<] Shilldal?, formerly 
ifc>t£d for its oak woods, in which grand shillelahs 
JVere plentiful . f 

SuiTVgerleens [sliing-erleens] ; small bits of finery ; 
o^na^fental tags and ends — of ribbons, bow-knots, 
•tasse^g, *&c. — hanging on dress, curtains, furni- 
ture, &c. ^Muqsteiv)* 

Shire; to pour or* drain off water or any liquid, 
quietly an<} jvithouU disturbing the solid jiarts 
>• r e m a i n i fuf i> e h i n d , such as draining off, the whey- 
nkb JiquicfVom Jb u tl er m i 1 k . 

•ShlaStoaan' jwajike a in car] ; a handful of straw, 
.leeks, &c. f (l\Jorris: South IVfonaghan.) 

•Stioggfl^; to shake or jolt. (Derry.) 

Shongen* a gentleman in a small way : a would-be 
% gentlemftr^ who puts on superior afts. Always used 
ccgitemp4j$usly. • 

► ghooJ ; in a bad way, done up, undone : — ‘Fm shook 
t b^ She loss of th^t money’ : 1 ho was shoofc for a 
.jiair of shoes^ 

pooler ; a wanderer, a stroller, a vagrant, a tramp, 
a rover :*often means a mendicant. (Middle and 
South # of |reland.) From the IrisL siubhal [shool], 
% to* walk, with the English germination er: lit. 

* wlker/ 

Shoonaun ; a deep circular basket, made of twisted 
. rushes or straw, and lined with calico ; it had a 
cover and^was used for holding linen, clothes, &c. 
(Limerick and Cork.) From Irish sibkinn [shiwen j, , 
• a* rdsh* a bulrush : of which the diminutive 
siabtyutn [shoonaun] Jte <jur w^rd : signifying 
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1 made of rushes.* Many a 6hoonaun I saftv in my 
day ; and \ remember meeting a m$n who was a 
shoonaun <v hiftker by trade. «. 

Short castle or short castles ; a game nlayed by two 
persons on a squa v e usually drawn or a slate with 
the two diagonals : each player having , tftfFee 
counters. See Mills. '* V e 

Shore ; the brittle woody part separated in t{ b^ts and t 
dust from the fibre of flax by scutching or cloving . 
Called shores in Monaghan. J 4 
Shraff, shraft ; Shrovetide : a on and about Shrbve 
Tuesday? — * I bought that cow last slfiaff.* 
Shraums, singular shraum ; the matter 1 that Collects 
about the eyes of people who have tender eyes : 
matter running from sore eyes. (Moran : Carlow.) 
Irish sream [sraum]. Same meaning. ' * L 
Shrule ; to rinse an article of clothing by t pulling it 
backwards and forwaids in a stream. (Moran : 
Carlow.) Irish sruil, a stream. 1 
Shrough ; a rough wet place ; an incorrect anglicised 
form of Irish srath , a wet place, a marsh. 
Shuggy-shoo ; the play of see-saw. (Ulster.) 
Shurauns; any plants with large leaves, such as 
hemlock, wild ^parsnip, &c. (Kinahan : Wicklow.) 
Sighth (for sight) ; a great number, a large quantity. 
(General.) ‘ Oh Mrs. Morony haven’t you b^ignth 
of turkeys 1 : 1 Tom Cassidy has a sighth of money.* 
This is old English. Thus in a Quaker’s diary of 
1752 : — ‘ There was a great sight of people passed 
through the streets of Limerick.* This expression 
is I think still heard in England, and is'vesy rfitich 
* in use in America. Ver^ general in Ireland, 
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4Bign ; ve>y smatt quantity — a trace. Used all 
over Ireland in this way : — ‘ My gardens are every 
sign as good as yours ’ : ‘ he had % i?o sign of drink 
*on*ljim ’ : there’s no sign of sugar in my tea’ 
(ifayden and Hartog) : ‘ look out to seo if Bill is 
^"btyning’: ‘ no— 4herg’s no sign of him.’ This is 
a translation frorft the Irish rian , for which see 

# ne^eAtry. 

Sign's on, s\gn i» on sign’s on it ; used to express tho 
result or effect ct proof of any proceeding : — * Tom 
'Kelly nevor sends liife children to school, anti sign’s 
jpn (or ^gn’s on, it) they- are growing up like 
samges ’ :• ‘ Dick understands the management of 
fruit tre«s v*ell, and sign's oy, he is making lots of 
' money bottom. This is a translation from Irish, 

* iii^jJaicIyn^Ti means track, trace , sign : and ‘ sign’s 
t 09 it ’ is ta a rian air (‘ its sign is on it ’). 

Silenced : a priest is silenced when he is suspended 

f*<jm ffirpriestly functions by his ecclesiastical 

• * ^jiperiors : * unfrocked.’ # 

Singlings : the wAk pottheen whiskey that comes 

* X)ff at the fi£st distillation y agreeable to drink but 

# terribly^sickening. Also called ‘ First shot.’ 

Sippy ; «a ball of rolled an pans (?.e. hay or straw 
' r$pes), ifeed instead of a real ball in hurling or 
•football. (Limerick.) Irish 'mipiyh, same sound 

and meaning. A diminutive^of sop , a wisp. 
Skeeagh [2-syll.] ; a shallow osier basket, usually 
for potatoes. (South.) * 

Skeedeen; a trifle, anything small of its kii*d ; a^ 
m *sfnaH potato. (Derry and Donegal.) Irish scldin , 
same sound and meaning. ^ • 
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Skellig, Skellig List — On the Great Skgllig irock in ( 
the Atlantic, />ff the coast of Kerry, aie the ruins 
of a monastery, to which people at 6ne time w$nt 
on pilgrimage — and a difficult pilgrimage it wak. 
r The tradition is §till kept up in some pla r ces/' 
though in an odd form ; in connection with titer 
custom that marriages are not solemnised in c £/ei^t, 
i.e. after Shrove Tuesday. It is well wfrhki myr 
memory that — in the souths of f , Ireland — young 
persons who should have been married before Ash- 
Wedpesday, but were not, were supposed to set 
out on pilgrimage to Skellig on Shrotfo ‘Tuesday 
night : but it was all a make-bolide. Yet 4 I 
remember witnessing occasionally going play * in 
mock imitation of the pilgrimage. J<t was usual,, 
for a local bard to compose what was cpJW ap* 
‘Skellig List’ — a jocose rhyming catalogue of 
the unmarried men and women of the f n«iglibour- 
hood who went on the sorrowful jour»y — which 
was circulated on Shrove Tuesday and for kome 
time &fter.. Some of these were witty and atofiis- 
i^g : but occasionally they vfrere scurrilous an<J 
offensive doggerel. 9 They were generally toQ 
long for singing ; but I remember one— a good 
one too — which — when I was very young— 9 ! heard 
sung to a spirited It is represented here by & 
single verse, the only one I remember. (See^lso 
‘ Chalk Sunday,* pc 234, above.) * 

As young Rory anh Moreen weie talking^ 
f How Shrove Tuesday was just drawing near; 
f For the tenth time he asked her to marry ; ti 

f t But says she Time enouph till next year. 4 * 
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‘Jfhen oghone I*m»going to Skellig : 

0 Moueen, what will I do P 
’Tis.the^vopful road to travel ; * 

# And how lonesome I’ll be without you !’• 

• • 

HercfiS a vefse from another : — 

Poor Andy Calh^gbai^with doleful nose 
9 C&me up and told fcis tale of many woes : — 

, Jorqp lucky thief fiom him his sweetheart stole, 

• # Which left a weight of grief upon his soul : 

. With fl^ving •tears'll? sat upon the grass, 

And- roared sondhAis like a braying ass. • 

l a • • 

j3kelly ; to^m askew and miss the mark # ; to squint. 

^Battersot: all ovur Ulster.) 

Skctfp*; a blpw, to give a blow or blows ; a piece cut 
off : — ‘ T^m # gave Pat a skelp’ : 4 I cut off a skelp 
« o| % tlie boarcl with a hatchet.’ To run fast : — 
^‘ThAe’s'Joe skelping off to school.’ 

Skilfi a flat basket:—* We found* the people col> 

’ lectedj^iwd a skibb of potatoes.’ *(* Wild Sports 
•,of#he West.’) 

TSkiidcr, skiddlier ; broken thick lyilk, staJle and 
sour. (Munster. *!• 

£>ldllaun. Th$ piece cut oui#of a potato to be used 
as seed* containing one germinating eye, from 
which# the young stalk grows. "Several skillauns 
•will be 8ut from one potato ; and the irregular 
•part left is a sktlloge (Cork and Kerry), or a 
weelacaun (limerick). Irish sciollan , same sound 
and meaning. 

Skit ; to lau^h and giggle in silly way : — * I’ll be 

: • — ( 

* • • • 

• * Fi ona my ‘ Old Irish Jolk Music and Songs,* p. 66, in*whu;h 
ilso will^be i'ound the beautiful *iir oJ* this. ^ 
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bail they didn't skit and laugh / (Orqfton flroker . ) 
‘ Skit and l%ugh,’ very common in South. 

Skite ; a silty frivolous light-headed person. Hence 
Blatherumskite* (South), or (in Ulster), bletlior- 
umskite. * ' 1 

Skree ; a large number of small^things, as a sjj»«b 
of potatoes, a skree of chickens, &c. (Mdrris : 
South Monaghan.) c «, , * 

Skull-cure for a bad toothacjhp. »Go to tlie nearest 1 
churchyard alone by night, the corner where 
huipan bones are usually heaped up^ from which 
take andjoring away a skull. Fill th$p skull with 
water, and take a drink froin it : tjfat will otre 
your toothache. ^ 

Sky farmer ; a term*' much used in th ( p South with 
several shades of meaning: but the idea i^der-, 
lying all is a farmer without land, 6r vrith only 
very little — haVing broken down sincei the*tiiiie 
when he had a big farm — who* often ^eps a cow 1 
or two grazing along the roadsides. Many ,of # 
tliesfe struggling men acted as intermediaries 
^between the big corn merchants and the large 
farmers in the sale of corn, and ;got thereby ^a 
percentage from the buyers. A ‘ sky former ’ has 
his farm in the sky. * 

Slaan [aa long as tjie a in car ] ; a sort of very sharp 
spade, used in cutting turf or peat. Universal' in 
the South. f • 

Slack -jaw ; impudent talk, continuous imperti- 
nences : — * I’ll have none of your sla^k-jaw.* 

Slahg ; a narrow strip of land along a stream, not 
suited to cultivation, but grazed. (Moran : Carlow. ) 
jJleeveen; a smooth-tongued, sweet-mannered, sly, 
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t guiltful fejlow. Universal all over the South and 
Middle. Irish sllghbhln , same sound and meaning ; 
from sligfi, u way : binn, sweety melodious : ‘ a 
• sweet-mannered fellow.’ 

Sle^cfer, sljider [ d sounded like th in smooth ^ ; a 
* v wheedling coa^mg fellow : as a verb, to wheedle.* 
$%/i*atfdir[ple%dore], same meaning. 

Sliggin * a thin flat little stone. (Limerick.) Irish. 
‘Primary mmnmg^sheli. 

Sling- trot ; when # ^ person or an animal is going 
along [not walking j>ut] trotting or running along 
at a Ic^sm-ely pace. (South.) 

S?ifi^e [slrPy] ; Jo tfalk along slowly and lazily. In 
some places, playing truant from school. (South.) 
Slip ; a yoking girl. A youfig pig, older than a 
i b \<vmive, running about almost independent of its 
« mo^r* (General.) 

feline ; a# rjide sort of cart or sledge without wheels 
usetLiaj^ragging stones from a field. (#Ulster.) 
SliT&ier ; a kind of thick soft leather : also, a ball 
Sobered with that leather, for hurljng. (Litnerick.) 
£>liver; a piece ctf anything broken or cut off, 
v 'especially oat off longitudinally. An old EngTish 
word, obsolete in England, but still quite common 
in Mfnster. * 

Slcrtb ; a* soft fat quiet simple-minded girl or boy : — • 

* ^ifour little Nellie is a quiet poor slob’: used as a 

term of endearment. • 

Bloke, sloak, sluke, sloukaun ; a sea plant of the 
family o f^laver found growing on rocks round the 
coast, which is esteemed a table delicacy-*dark- # 

* eolcftirdQ, almost black ; often pickled and eaten , 
witji pepper, vinegar, &c. # Seen in all the fiuMin 
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fish shops. The name, whifh is now kn#wn all . 
over the Three Kingdoms, is anglicised from Irisfi \ 
sleabhaCy a leahhacdn [slouk, sloukaun]. ( 

Slug; a drink : as a verb, to drink: — ‘Here taVo a 
little slug from this and ’twill do you'good. 5 ‘Irish 
slog to swallow by drinking. ^General.) Wli^efe 
slugga and shiggera, a caVity, in a river-bed^ into 
which the water is slugged or swallowed. ( < 

Slugabed ; a sluggard. (General in Limerick.) #i 01d ( 
English, obsolete in England,:—* Fie 4 , you slug-a- 
bed.’ (‘ Romeo and Juliet,;) 

Slush ; to yvork and toil like a slave : ataman who, <, 
toils hard. (General.) ■ c c< f o 

Slut ; a torch made by dipping a long w.ick in rc'sin. t 
(Armagh.) Called* a paudheoge in itlunster. 
Smaadher \_aa like a in car]\ to break in pj^cee-. , 
Jim Foley was on a pooka's back on the tpD^c> of $n 
old castle, and ho was afraid he’d « tumble ho\tfn 
and be smothered to 'a thousand p^cas,’ (Ir.* 
Mag.) Vi 4 ; 

Smalkera ; a r L ude home-made wooden spoon. « v 
Small-clothes ; kneebreeches. (Ijimerick.) So called 
*to avoid the plain term breechesy a& we now often 


say inexpressible s, «, 

Small farmer ; hhs a small farm with smali stock of 
cattle : a struggling man as distinguished frtm 1 a 
4 strong ’ farmer. y 

Smeg, smeggeen, smiggin ; a tuft *of hair on the 
chin. (General.) Merely the Irish smeig, smeigln ; 
same sounds and meaning. ^ 

Smithereens ; broken fragments after a smash, 4. 
Smullock [to rhyme with bullock'] ; a fiilip- of’ the 

L finger. (Limerick.) Iribh smalldgy same meaning. ’ 
t * * * 
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Smur, gmoor, fine thick mist. (North.) Irish srmfcr, 

* mist. : 

Smush [to fhyme with bush ] ; anything reduced to 
jffinp small fragments, like straw* or hay, dry peat- 

# mtrrid in dust, &c. 

S^sh, use<f contemptuously for the mouth, a hairy 
msuih : — i I doi^t lifce your ugly smush. 1 
t BnhclJ);a-|haidhaun .dry powdery snow blown about 
by the wind. Irish sneachta , snow, and seidedn, a 

• breeze. (South. J ' # 

Snaggle-tooth ; 'a person with some teeth gone so as 
to leava £®ps. 

S/a^)-appl^»^a play with apples on Hallow-eve, where 
bjg^ippleg are placed in difficult positions and are to 
be caught by^fiie teeth of the Arsons playing. Hence 
t ^ Hallow-Eve Is often called ‘ Snap-apple night.’ 
Snauv^fen ♦ to move about slowly and lazily. From 
•Irfch sqdmh [snauv], to swim, with the diminu- 

* tivo Moving slowly life a person Swimming. 
Sneflj* to cup off, to cut away, like the leaves and 

* r^ots of a turnip. Sned also means the haaadle of 

r a scythe. # * 

Shig ; to cut £r clip with a ]§nife : — ‘ The shoots # of 

* that ap^Je-tree are growing out too long : I must 
snig off the tops of them.’ • 

Sni^i ; nearness in clothes. (Morris : Carlow.) 
Sioboge; a rosin torch. (Moran: Carlow.) Same 
slut and pqudheoge . # t 

Snoke ; to scent or snuff about like a dog. (Derry.) 
So. This has some special dialectical senses among 
us. It' is used for if : — 4 1 will pay you wqjl so 
you do #the work to my liking.* This is old 
■ * English : — * I am hontetot so thou wilt have ft so.’ 
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( 4 Rom. and Jul. 1 ) It is used^as a soi^c of emphatic 
expletive carrying accent or empfjiasis : — ‘Will 
you keep ( ,t'nat farm ? ’ ‘I will i.e. 4 I will for 
certain.' 4 Take care and don’t break them^ ^the 
dishes) : 4 1 won’t so. 1 (‘ Collegians.’) It.ig, used 
in the sense of 4 in that case ’ 4 1 'km not* going 

to town to-day ’ ; 4 Oh well ? will not — 

i.e. 4 as you are not going.’ ' i * , 

Sock ; the tubular or half-tubular part of ( a tpade or f 
shovel that holds the handle. Irish«M<\ 

Sort day ; a wet day. (A usual salute.) 

Soil \ fresh -cut grass for cattle. 1 < 

Sold; betrayed, outwitted : — 4 If that dotin’ t frighten* 
him off you’re sold ’ (caught in 'the frap, b^rayed, 
ruined. Edw. Wolsli in Ir. Pen. Journal). 
Something like ; excellent : — 4 That’s sbmething like 
a horse,’ i.e. a fine horse and no mistake.^ #,r 
Sonaghan ; a kind of trout that appears in (V)rtein 
lakes jn November, coining from the Vi vers. (Prof« 
J. Cooke, m.a., of Dublin: for XAscSf) Irish 
samfiain [sowan], November : samhnachan witjh the* 
diminutive an or chan, 4 November-fellow.’ «- 

Sonoohar ; a good wi^e, a good partner in marriage ; 
a good marriage : generally used in the form of a 
wish : — 4 Thankee sir and sonoohar to yqu.’ Irish 
sonuacliar , same sound and meaning . >* , 

Sonsy ; fortunate,' prosperous. Also well-loo^ng 
, and healthy: — 4 A fine sonsy girl.’ Irish sonas^xxck ; 

sonasach , sonasaigh , same sound and meaning. 
Soogan, sugan, suga'un ; a straw or hay rope twisted 
the hand. 8 

Soss ; a short trifling fall with no liar, pa ^ey.ond a 
'• smart shock. (Moran e Carlow.) 
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E Sougl#; a •whistling or sighing noise like that, 
of the wiijd through trees. { Keefw.a calm sough ’ 
gleans keep # quiet, keep silence.^ % (lAster.) 

Stulth; ‘ a formless luminous apparition.’ (W. B. 

c "Seats.) Irish samhailt [soutyh], a ghost, an appa-^ 
^ilSon; lit. a ‘likeness,’ from samhail [sowel], like. 

SgurgSs of Anglo-Inteh Dialect, 1. 

Sow#£S#sowens ; a'sorfc of flummery or gruel usually 
made anj} eaten Hallow Eve. Very general 
in Ulster and Scotland; merely the Irish jvord 
samhain , ^hg first *f November ; for Hallow Eve 
is realM* November feast, as being the eve of the 
ftrgt of that month. In old times in Ireland, the 
fiveningt^wept with the coming night. 

.Spalpeen. tSp/xlpeens were labouring men — reapers, 
»o^ers^ potato-diggers, &c.— who travelled about 
ig fhe autumn seeking employment from the 
farmers, *<each vyith his jpade, or* hi^ scythe* or his 
jjpapiwg^ook. They congregated in the* towns on 
m&rket and fair days, where the farmers of the 
gutrounding districts came to hire them* Each 
^farmer brought home his own men, fed then^on 
good potatoes and milk, aifd sent them to sleep in 
the barti on dry straw — a bed — as one of them said 
to mS~— bed fit for a lord, let alone a spalpeen.*^ 
The word spalpeen is now used in the sense of 
low rascal. Irish spailpin , same sound and 
meaning. (See my ‘ Old Irish Folk Music and 
Songs,’ p. 216 ; and for the % Ulster term see Rabble 
above. * 

Sjpaug ; a big clumsy foot : — ‘ You put you# ugly 

* spaugcfown on m^ handkerchief.’ Irish tpdfr same 
son*i$ and sense. • § 
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Speel; to climb. (Patterson: Ulster.)* ( c 
Spink ; a sha*p rock, a precipice. (Tyrone.) Splink 
in Donegal. Ti^sh spinnc and splinnc , same sounds 
and meaning. „ u ' 

Spit ; the soil dug tap and turned over, forming 
long trench as deep as t^e ppide will go. c ^He 
dug down three spits befoVe he came to the 
gravel.’ ( ,> f ' 

Spoileen ; a coarse kind of saap irvade #ut of scraps 
of inferior grease and meat <. ‘often sold cheap at 
fairs* and markets. (Derry and Tyrone.) Irish 
spoilin , a «small bit of meat. 

Spoocher ; a sort of large wooden shovel ahieny 
used for lifting sm^ll fish out of a hpat* (Ulster.) • 
Spreece ; red-hot embers, chiefly ashew. (South.) 
Irish spris, same sound and meaning.* Sqnttf’ a& * 
(jreesagh. t% * 

Sprissaun ; ar\, insignificant contemptible- little chap. , 
Irish spriosdn [same sound], the or igi£a^h easing 
of which is a twig or spray from a bush. ( South:) „ « 

‘ To the devil I pitch ye ye set'tlf 8pri8saun8. , 

<7 « * <p 

(Old Folk Soig, for which see r>y ‘ Ancient Irisji 
Music,’ p. 80.) , 

Sprong: a four-pronged manure fork.j (ffiacCall: 
South-east counties.) 

Spruggil, spruggilla ; the craw of a fowl. (Moi^is : 
South Monaghan.) Irish sprogal [spruggal], 
with that meaning ^ud several others. 

Sprunge [sprunj], any animal miserable and small 
t foitits age. (Ulster.) 

Spud?; potatoes. t f . 

S$unk ; tinder, now , usually, made by sleeping 
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« brown pap£r in absolution of nitre; lately gone 
out of use rfrom the prevalence of matches. Often 
supplied in Ulster and Scotland to, a spark of fire : 

‘ S§e*is there a spunk of fire in the hearth.* Spunk 
, also^ denotes spirit, courage, and dash. ‘ Hasn’t , 
]5f ft k great spunlf^to) f§ce that big fellow, twice his 

size r t 

* . * * ' 

► • ‘ I’m suve^f yon had not been dumk 

. *\Vi th* whiSkty, rum, or brandy — 0, 

You woult ^lot have the- gallant spunk • 

g'o.be half & bold or manly — 0.’ * 

. (Old Irish Folk gong.) 

£ » ^ *" 

Irish spomk. • 

•Spy* farley#; f#> pry into secrets : to visit a house, 
in order tc»spy about what’s going on. (Ulster.) 
f &Py*W<^lnegday ; the * Wednesday before Easter. 

*Acgoraing to the religious legend it got the name 
m becausel*o*i the JVednes^iy before t^ie Crucifixion 
Ji^ajf l TOtSspying about how best he could deliver 
« , "‘up our Lord. (General.) 

«*Squireen; an Irish f gentleman in a small way who 
^pes the markers, the authoritative tone, and ttye 
» aristocratic bearing of the la^ge landed proprietors. 
Sometinfes you can hardly distinguish a squireen 
e from a half -sir or from a shoneen . Sometimes the 
sqhireen was the son of the olci squire : a worthless 
y#mg fellow, who loafed about doing nothing, 
instead of earning an honest* livelihood : but he 
was too grand for that. Th$ word is a diminutive 
of squire, •applied here in contempt, like many 
other diminutives. The class of squireefi is « 
f • nearly extinct : ‘ Jpy b^with them.* ' • 

Stacka$g the stump of a tre^ remaining after tfie 
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tree itself has been cut or blof/n down. (Sitfimonsf 
Armagh.) Irish staic, a stake, with th’g diminutive. 
Stad ; the samfi as sthallk, which seel u 

Stag ; a potato rendered worthless or bad by fr6st ( or 
decay. „ * 

Stag ; a cold-hearted unfeeling pltfrsh woman/ 

Stag ; an informer, who turns i^und and betfcgys Jiis 
comrades : — * The two worst informers 'against a' 
private [pottheen] distiller, ,, bailing, a stag, are a ' 
smoke by day and a fire by might.’ (Carloton in 
‘ Ir. Pen. Journ.’) ‘Do you think ( n\9 a stag, that 
I’d inform on you.’ (Ibid.) #j) ,/ 

Staggeen [the t sounded like th in tJian)r j, a wqpl-hut 
worthless old horse. , 

Stand to or by a person, to act as his friend ; to stand 
for an infant, to be his sponsor in baptisqa. *'Tke 
people hardly ever say, ‘ I’m liis godfather,’ but 
* I stood for him.’ r . , 

Stare ; the usual name for a starliif^^lird) in 
Ireland. K 

Station. The celebration of M^ss with confession^ 
and Holy Communion in a private house by the 
parish priest or on$ of his curated, for the con- 
venience of the family, aud their neighbours, to 
enable them the more easily to receive t'ne sacra- 
ments. Latterly the custom has been falling into 
disuse. r 

Staukan-vorraga [^sounded like th inf thorn], a small 
high rick of turf in a market from which portions 
were continually sold away and as: continually 
replaced : so that the sthauca stood always in the 
^people’s way. Applied also to a big -awkward 
fellow always visiting when he’s not wantf\d, and 
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* always in t$e way. (John Davis White, of Clonmel.) 

Irish stdc& In mharya [sthaucar^vorraga] , the 
^ftijtrket stake or stack.* " 

Sjbelk^or stallk ; mashed potatoes mixed with beans 
* or chopped' vegetables. (North.) 

Sthallk; a fit of^Mk *in a horse — or in a child. 
, (Munster.) Irish Mailc, same sound and meaning. 
# Slhoak&gfi; a big^idle wandering vagabond fellow. 
.(South.) IrisloL stdcliPh, same sound and meaning. 
Sthowl ; a jet or splash of water or of any liquid, 
j (South. iKlriSli steall, same sound and meaning. 

, &tjfi} or stiirft ; a v«y small quantity, an iota , an 
atpiB, a particle : — ( You’ll never have a stim of 
, * sense ’ (‘ Knc'cknagow ’) : ‘ I couldn’t see a stim in 
the darkneSs/ 

'sftoot?; 4. sliock of corn, generally containing twelve 
♦slunves.^ (General.) Irish studies same sound and 
« mea ning, Jdtli several otfccr meanings. * 

Stoofc^ a lit/ the worst of a fit : same as English 

* * stQuyd : a sting of pain : — ‘ Well Bridget how is 

* the toothache?’ V Ah well sir the stoon is off.’ 
SiDe Vismes Kane: Ulster.) t * 

Store pig ; a pig nearly full grown, almost ready to 

be fattened. (Munster.) * 

St?\ 0 Most bf the following words beginning with 
§tr are derived from 4 Irish wofds beginning with 
srf' For as this combination sf does not exist in 
English, when an Irish word with this beginning 
is borrowed into English, a % t is always inserted 
between thef s and r to bring it into conformity yith 
English usage and to render it more easily pro- 
o'nounceciby Englisb-spefeking tongues. See*thie 
subjeefe discussed iij ‘IrisH Ratals of Places,’ 
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vol. i., p. 60. Moreover the t in fyr is°almoslf 
always sonneted the same as th in tJjM, thank. 
Straar or sthraar [to rhyme with star ] ; the rough 
straddle which supports the back band of a <hprse’s 
harness — coming between the horse's bacj* and 
the band. (Derry.) The colcMSish word ( srpfhar 
[same sound], a straddle, a ^rck-saddle. * r 
Straddy ; a street-walker, an idle person 'always . 
sauntering along the streets/ TiVere k; a fine frish 
stir named 4 The Straddy’ in hfy 4 Old Irish Music 
and Songs,’ p. 810. From irisli mtuf, a street. 
Strahane, Strahaun, struhane ; very ^ .all stream v 
like a mill stream or an artificial*' streafl: to a 
pottlieen still. Irish snith [sruh] stream, with dim. ' 
Strammel ; a big tall bony fellow. (Liiherick.) 

Strap; a bold forward girl or woman; tko'WorcT 
often conveys, a sense slightly leaning towards 
lightness of character. . » 

Strath ; a term used in many parts <& Yrilar^ to 
denpte the level watery meadow-land along a river, l 
I rish srath. f* ' 

S^ravage [to rhyme with plague ] ; *to roam ahont 
idly;— He is always stravaging the streets.’ In 
Ulster it is ms.de stavage. M f 

Streel ; a very common word all through Ireland to 
denote a lazy untidy woman — a slattern : ofijen 
made streeloge in Connaught, the same word with 
the diminutive. As a verb, streel is used in the 
sense of to drag afong in an untidy way : — 4 Her 
dress was streeling in the mud.* Iri&n sril [sreel], 
same meanings. 

°Streel is sometimes: applied to an untidy, 
slovenly-loohjng t man too; as I once n heard it 
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• applied under oddfeircu instances when I was very 
young. P*artliolomew Power was lcm^ and lanky, 

• with his clothes hanging loose him. On the 
nKjruing \^hen ho and his newly-married wife — 

„ wh^m I knew well, and who was then no chicken — 
vrfye setting oV:~*foi; his home, [ walked a bit of 
the way 'With the ’Aappy bride to take leave of her. 

* Jus 1 ?-* when we werS about to part, she turned and 
.said to me — theses were her very words — ‘Well 

Mr. Joyce, you ktttfw tho number of nice young men 
I came aeyoas in day (naming half a dc«en of 
1 ,$hem), i%,’ said §lic — nodding towards the bride- 
groom, wLb was walking by the car a few perches 
iii front-# * ipji’t it a heart-sca^l that at tho end of all 
I have no V to walk off with that streel of a devil.’ 
&tfWkl^; f\ scythe -sharpener covered with emery. 

* (^mmons : Armagh.) 

,Strig ; th^ drippings or mijk that comes last from a 
c^w. * ^Iftr r i s : bouth Monaghan.) 

S'tr^fhn ; the thin pellicle or skin on the inside of an 
► egg-shell. (Ulster.) 0 

Shippings; th$ same as strig, the last of the 11141k 
1 # that comes *from the cow ?it milking — always the 
richest."* Often called in Munstej; sniiuj. 

Stroansha ;• a big idle lazy lump of a girl, always 
gadding about. Irish strdinve, same sound and 
yeaning. 

Strock'ara [accent 011 struck-"] ; h very hard-working 
man. (Munster.) Irish stmcaire , same sound and 
meaning, ‘tyitli several other meanings. 

Strong; wrell in health, without any reference to 
0 muscular strength* ‘ Sow is your mother* these 
times? ’ 4 She’s very strong now,)hank God.' 

r. ‘9 3 Z } 
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Strong farmer ; a very well-to-do prosperous farmer, 
with a Jabge farm and much cattle. In contra- 
distinction to a * small farmer/ •*, 

Stroup or stroop ; the spout of a kettle or teapot or 
the lip of a jug. ' (Ulster.) v f 

Strunt; to sulk. (Simmons ^irmagh.) ( Same as 
sthalllc for the South. \ 4 

Stum ; a sulky silent person. * (Antrim and*i)own.) ( 
Stumpy; a kind of coarsd' heavy cake made from 
• grated potatoes from which the starch has been 
squeezed out: also called muddly? i (Munster.) 
Sturk, stifck, sterk ; a heifer *nr build? .a’ about at wo , 
years old : a pig three or four inontas old . 4 Often 
applied to a stovt low-sized boys or girl. Irisn 
store . * w 

Sugan ; a straw or hay rope : same as roog^n!' ’ 
Sugeen ; water in which oatmeal has been steeped : 
often drunk by workmen on ? hot day in place ff 
plain water. (Roscommon.) From juice. 

Suiter ; great heat [of a day] : a word formed, from 
sultry : — ‘ There’s great sultlur to-day.’ N 

{? ummachaun ; a soft innocent child. (Munstor.) 
Irish somachdn , same sound and meaning. ^In 
Connaught itumeans a big ignorant pulled up booby 
of a fellow. 

Sup ; one mouthful of liquid : a small quantity drunk 
at one time. This is English: — ‘ I took a v*mall 
sup of rum.’ (‘ Robinson Crusoe/) ‘ We all take a 
sup in our turn.’ '(Irish Folk Song.) 

Sure ; one of our commonest opening words for a 
Sentence: you will hear it perpetually among 
e gentle and simple : ‘ Pon’ U forget to lock up the 
fowls/ ‘Supe I r did that an hour ago/e ‘Sure 
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m you ^bn’t forget call here on your way back?* 
* James, sqre^I sold my cows.’ # 

^wq^i-skin ; the thin finely- woven ila*nnel bought in 
d!iOjf)§ ; so ^called to distinguish it from the coarse 
^hea^r hom^-made flannel. (Limerick.) 

Sw^armg, 66. . 

■# A 

# 1 * { 

Tally-ftpr! 1 or tallin-iton ; the iron for crimping or 

* curling up yie bolder* of women’s caps. A corrup- 
tion of ltalian-irox .» • 

Targe; a* sco^dipg wonfen, a &an/ 0 . (Ulster.) • 
Parties : ^gged clothes ; torn pieces • of dress, 
(fj^sjer.) . \ * 

tTast6 ; a sirjall Jbit or amount of # anything : — 4 He has 
no taste of »p£ido ’ : 4 Aren’t you ashamed of your- 

* •sett?’ ‘Not a taste’: 4 Could you give me the 
4east taste in life of a bit of soap?^ 

Ta*t, fait ; ^ ^angledj or malted wad or jnas3 of hair 
03 i» a on an animal. ‘ Come here till 1 

^ # eomtf the tats out of your hair.’ (Ulster.) ^Irish 
, # £a^*[tah]. In t**e anglicised word*the aspirated 
t fth), which pounds like h in Irish, is restored tp 
'jts full sounft in the process of anglicisation in 
accordance with a law which # will be found 
explained *in 4 Irish Names of Places,’ vol. i., 
pp. *42-48. • * • 

Tefn^; to strain ofi or pour off water or any liquid. 

To teem potatoes is to pour tile water off them 
- when they are boiled. In a> like sense we say it 
is teeming rafcn. Irish taom , same sound and sense. 
Ten commandments. 4 She put her ten comma^id- 
•ments onliis face,’ v©* sl*e scratched his face wit^j 
her te^ finger-nails. • (MacCail : Wexford.) 

* . . z2 # 
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Tent ; the quantity of ink taken up al one time If/ 
a pen. r , r * 

Terr ; a provoking ignorant presumptuous fe^ow: 

(Moran : Carlow.) * » r . 

Thacka, thuck-ya, fhackeen, thuckeen*; a lifc/le girl. 

(South.) Irish toice , toici% £<7mcka, thuG^eem], 
Thalieen ; a handful of flax^ or liay. Iriih Uit\ 
taithln [thali, thaheen], same meaning.® (Sain^ 
Irish word as Tat above : r but. in thfiheen the final 
* t is aspirated to h, following the Irish word.) 
Tbauloge : a boarded-off square eiicfjgpre at onq 
side of’ the kitchen fire-p&ce of f p farmljGfjse, 
where candlesticks, brushes, wet boots, u,c A , are 
put. (Moran : Ourlow.) ° < 

Thayvaun or theevaun ; the short b’eam of the roof 
crossing from one rafter to the (rpp^ite one. 
(South.) Irifih taobh [thaiv], a ‘ side^ wiAh -the 
diminutive. T < 

Theeveen ; a patch on the side of a sho f e. / \\^C3r^l.) 
Irbli taobh [thaiv], a side with the dhp*' cen s' 
taoibliin [theeveen], ‘ little side.’ ' 

Thick; closely acquainted: saifte meaning^ as 
‘Great/ which see. ‘Dick is > very thick \tfith 
Joe now.’ * c 

Thiescaun thyscaun, [thice-caun], orkhaysc^urr: a 
quantity of anything, as a small load of rhay 
drawn by a hofse : ‘When youhe coming "home 
with the cart from the bog, you may as well bring 
a little thyscaun of turf. (South. ^ Irish taoscan 
[thayscaun], same meaning. 

Think long: to be longing for anything— ‘home, 
c friends, an event, &(?. (North.) ‘ I am thinkfiig 
long till I i fee my mother/ r 
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Thirteen When th$ English and Irish currencies 
were different, tho English shilling was worth 
thirteen pehca in Ireland : hence p, Shilling was 

* callfyl a thirteen in Ireland *■ — ‘ I gave the 
^ap-kifa six* thirteens to ferry me over to Park- 
•ga.Jjf\ (Irish F^lk Song.) 

Thivisfh^ a % spectre, 1 * nf ghost. (General.) Irish 

• taidjjths# [thivshe],|same meaning. 

£TholQ ; to endure, tp bear : — ‘ I had to thole hardship 
and want vfhile you'\fero away.’ (All over Ulster.) 
Thon, thpnder ; ' yon, ponder : — ‘ Not a tree or* a 
I # thing orlr*thon wee couple of poor whins ffhat’s 
Ijtowing thonfter on the riso.’ * (Seumas 
MgcSlanu|, for ftorth-West Ulster.) 

Thoun'thabock § . a good beating. Literally ‘ strong 
^tqjjgbcco ’ : Ir. fiann-tabac[$&mQ sound]. ‘ If you don’t 
jnind^om* business, I’ll give you thounthabock. , 
Tllrafe or # tlireep ; to assort vehemently, boldly, and 

* in a qffi j j jig r not lo broolfcontradictioh. Common 
? jtf1V3eath and from that northward. 

^hr&shbag ; several pockets sewed one tabove 

# another along a strip of strong cloth for holding 
thread, needj^, buttons, &<^, and rolled up whefti 

# not in us,g. (Moran : Carlow.) 

Thraulagfc, or thaulagh ; a soreness or pain in the 
Vrist of a* reaper, caused, by work. (Connaught.) 
4rish — two forms — trdlach and 'tadhlaeh [thraulagh, 
ttf&ulagh.] # „ 

Three- na-haila ; mixed up all in confusion : — e I 
must arrange my books amt papers : they are all 
three-na-haila d (South.) Irish tri n-a cMile, 
through each other.’ The translation ‘ through- 
1 other * is universal # in Ulster. # • 

»• # _ M 
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Three-years-old and Four-yeaift-old ; }.he nr,mes ojL 
two hostile factions in the counties hi Limerick, 
Tipperary? and Cork, of the eaEy "part of last 
century, who fought whenever they met, mfeer* 
individually or in numbers, each faction led by its 
redoubtable chief. The weapop^s were sticy^bvft 
sometimes stones were ftsetTT We ,boys **took 
immense delight in witnessing tho*3 <%&t£,» 
keeping at a safe distance however for fear ,of a < 
stray stone. Three -years an^ c Four-years battles 
were fought in New Pallagun Tipperary down to 
a few years ago. # t * , 

Thrisloge ; a long step in wftfkipg, fjriong iinfp. 

(Munster.) Irish trioslog , same sound^ *■ 
Throllop ; an untidy'' woman, a slaktgrn, a street, 
(Banim : very general in the South*.) ^ c * 

Thurmus, thurrumus ; to sulk from food.*^]V£insteiv) 
Irish toirmesc* [thurrumask], same m^anirig 

* Billy,wonT eat his supper : he is tJm "Matting . ’ * 
Tibb’s-Eve ; ‘ neither before nor after Christmas, € ' i 5 .q., 

nevffi; : 4 Oh, you’ll get your money by Tibb’a.Efve.^ 
Till ; used in many parts of Ireland in the sense of 

* in order that ’ : — 4 Come here Micky till I cofnU 

1 • y . * 

your hair. , 

Tilly ; a small quantity of anything given kver and 
above the quantity purchased. Milkmen usually 
give a tilly with tlie pint or quart. Irish tuilledfh , 
same sound and moaning. Very general. % 
Tinges ; goods that remain long in a draper’s hands., 
(Moran : Carlow.) * 

Togh^er [toiler] ; a road constructed through a bog 
or swamp ; often of brambles or tfickerftork 
covered over with gravel and Stones. 
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^Footh-agg [3*syll.] , %. peculiar-shaped brass or white- 
metal button, having the stem fastened by a 
conical- shaped bit of metal. I* hive seen it 

* explained as tooth- and- egg ; but T believe this to he 

• a ^icss. ^Limerick.) 

Torfo^p ; the se^ cone of a fir-tree. (South.) 
Towdft’dfll ; Jn comp^riSon with : — 4 That’s a fine 
a .horao t®wards the^one you had before.’ 
sTrad^sman ; an yitis^rn, a working mechanic. In 
‘Ireland the wor<J # is hardly ever applied to a 
shopkeeper. % 

‘Trake ;'a 1 ^A tiresojne walk : 4 you gave # me a great 
iftake for f^thing.’** (Ulster.) 

/Tram or trap-cock ; a liay-cock — rather a small one. 
(Moran : (Jaflow.) * 

; the encls of the cart shafts that project 
^behirlf. ^North.) Called heels in the South. 
Tfante ; t^e name ^iven in Munsto#to the children’s 

* gam^yigotch hop or lackey. • 

T$afi&Ii or trawneen:*a long slender grass- stalk, 

lfte#a knitting-needle. Used all ove*’ Irelani.' In 
some places cmhoye, 

SsTrdfvel ; used m Ulster for walking as distinguished 
# from driving or riding : — 4 Did you drive to Derry ? ’ 
4 Oh n<f, ^travelled.’ 

Trice*; to make an agreement or bargain. (Simmons : 
Armagh.) ‘ 

Trilflaens : a p*yr of stockings with only the legs : 
t the two feet cut off. It is t^e Irish troigli [thro], 
a foot, wit]fr the diminutive — troighthln [triheen]. 
In Roscommon this word is applied to the handle of 

# a* lhy «r £^ade which ha^ been broken and patched 

* together again. (Cfo.nnaught # and Munster.) • 
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Trindle ; the wheel of a wheelblrrow. , (Moaris for 
South Monaghan.) •? 

Trinket; a snWh artificial channel foif water : often 
across and under a road . ( Simmons and Pattercofc : 
East Ulster.) See Jjintliern, ' * * «> 

Turf ; peat for fuel : used in tlrife sense BlUfar er 1 
Ireland. We hardly ever f ujiG the w(y*d in* the 
sense of ‘Where heaves thrf turf in #aia»y q 

mouldering heap.’ + % * * 

Tur^ I an ill-natured surly boorijdj fellow. 

Twig ; fto understand, to discerjr, to catch the point : 
— ‘ When, I hinted at what I,wantedJjJ* twigged 
me at once.’ Irish tuig [twig]? to un(Jn\stand. *V> 

\ / 

Ubbabo ; an exclamation of wonder 1 (jr surprise ; 
— ‘ Ubbabo,’ said the old woman, ‘we’ll soon^ee^ 
to that.’ (Crofton Croker.) • 

Ullagone ; an exclamation of sorrow ; a namp applied 
to any lamentation ; — ‘Vte> I sit dowV,^ . and 
began to sing the Ullagon#.’ (Crofton CrtdfeY.j 
‘ Mik$ was ullagoning all day aft^r you left.’ (Iriati.) ' 
Ullilu ; an interjection of sorrow equivalent to the 
English alas or alack nnd wcll-a-day? „ (Irish.) ‘ **"> 
Unbe-knownst ; unknown, secret. (De Vi^mes Kan4 
for Monaghan :* but used very generally.) «? 

Under has its peculiar uses : — ‘ She left llie fislvoilt 
under the cats, and the jain out under the chil- 
dren.’ (Hayden and Hartog: for^Dublin ancKts 
neighbourhood : but, used also in the South.) 
Under- board ; ‘ the state of a corpse between death 
and interment.’ (Simmons : Armagh.) ‘ From 
the t board laid on the breast of the corjfse^with* a 
£>late of snuff and a Bible of Prayerbook laid on* 
t it.’ (S, Scottf DeiVy.) 


e 
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Variety of prases, & , 185. 

Venom, generally pronounced vinnom; enorgy : — 
* He doe9 Iris work with great yenlm.’ An at- 
4eiaipted translation from an Irtish word that bears 
» more thafi one meaning, and the wrong meaning 

* i&^rought inty^ English : — viz. neim ovneimh , liter- 
afcyfim^?, venom? bitt figuratively fierceness^ energy . 

. # Joj?h ©’Dugan writes in Irish (500 years ago) : — 
*j Qisgarh ndndnp do wind a neim : * against every tribe 

* they [tlie^Olann-JDJeftall] exert their neim ’ (literally 
theii % j)oison, but meaning their energy or bravery). 
Ho fuso^Ife three sons of Fiacha are endowed coisin 

i neim * wi^ 1 fierceness,’ lit. with poison or venom . 
$S?lva (jadelica.) In an old Irish tale a lady 
looks witji* intense earnestness on a man she 
, ^mires: in* the Irish it is said * She put nimh a 
, •him, literally the 1 venom of her eyes,’ 

• rteanyig the keenest glance of ber eyes. 

Recover S, large^part of Ireland, .especially 
ti^South, yon wi^Kiear : ‘Ah, Dick is a splendid 
\ian to hire : ^ie works with sych venmmd A 
countryman (Co# Wicklow), speaking of the new 
"•National Tocher : — * Ind^d sir he’s well enough, 
1 but fog all that he hasn’t the vinnom of poor 
Mr. O’Brien : ’ i.e. he does not? teach with such 

• energy. • • 

Very fond ; when tliere is a # long spell of rain, 

tfrost, &c., people say : — 4 It is very fond of the 
rain,’ &c. % 

Voteen ; a ^person who is a devotee in religion : 

nearly always applied in derision to on£ # who^ 
•iS excessively and ostentatiously devotional. 
(General.) * ' * \ 

• • J 
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Wad: ( a wisp of straw or pressed t^jlitly 

together. A broken pane in a windofy is often 
stuffed withta wad of straw. i CavelesS and gay, 
like a wad in a window ’ : old saying. (General.^ 
AValsh, Edward, 5, &c. ' % * K 

Wangle ; the handful of straw a th^fccher graspjijn 
his left hand from time to ttnjS while t^atqjiing, 
twisted up tight at one end. By extenflidg of 
meaning applied to a tall lank;)/ weak young fello\v. 
(Moran : middle eastern counties^) f 
Wangrace ; oatmeal gruel for sick^persons. (Sir^mons : 

Armagh.) ' c 

Want ; often used in Ulster in ths follow jpg way :r~\ 

‘ I asked Dick to come back to us, for we coufdq’t 
want him,* i.e. couldft’t do without hinj. 

Wap ; a bundle of straw ; as a verb, to make up str^jy 
. into a bundle. (Derry and Monaghan.) ' V 
Warrant; used all< over Ireland in the following 
way — nearly always with^r/ood, better, purest, but 
sometimes with bad : — ‘ Yoif a good warraidtf^u 
good hand) to, play for us [at hurling] when$v£r 
we ax you.’ (‘ Knocknagow.’) * She was a good 
warrant to give a poor fellow a rtieal when ho* 
wanted it ’ : 1 Father Patt gave me • a tqmbler of ' 
rale stiff punch,® and the divel a better warrant 
f to make the same was. within the province N of l 
Connaught. 1 (< Wild Sports of the West. 1 ) 
Watch-pot; a person who sneaks into houses aboltft 
meal times hoping to get a bit or to be asked to 
join. •* 

Way. f '* A dairyman’s way , a labourer’s way , means 
the privileges or perquisites which the dairyman 
labourer gets, in addition to th6 main contract. A 
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waf mig)*t be grazing for a sheep, a patch of land 
for potafoes, &o.’ (Healy : for Waterford.) 
Wearables*; Articles of clothing. In Tipperary they 
^call the old-fashioned wig ‘ Dwyer’s wearable.’ 
>W^.tfiGr-bfade, in Armagh, t^e same as * Goureen- 1 
tfA’ * n the S^uth, which see. 

W^^Nonjth), weemj ^outh) ; little. 

yfteli became. ‘ W.hen Tom Cullen heard himself 

* . • i 

‘ insulted by thp*m^er, well became him he up and 
‘ defied him and i^ld him he’d stay no longer ip his 
house.’ 4 JVell became’ here expresses s^proval 
of Tor^j?action as being the correct tpad becoming 
/4hing to\o. J i&id to little Patrick 4 1 don’t like 
4o give|rou any more sweets you’re so near your 
dinner’; ^idd well became fiim he up and said: — 
i +mPh I get plenty of sweets at home before my 
^ din!fer.* 4 Well became Tom lie paid the whole 

* m ’ • . . # 

Wer^ ^P|f8h, worsh; r insipid, tasteless*, needing 
v or sugar. ( ^mmons and Patterson : Ulster.) 
*Wkt#and dry; 4 T^m gets a shilling a day, Vet and 
dry’; i.e. constant work and constant pay inwall 
* # weathers. ^General.) • 

Vhack: food, sustenance 4 He gets 2s. 6d . a day 
and Ms hack .’ ^ 

Whassah or fassah ; to feed cows in some unusual 

• • 

«• place, such as along a lane or road : to herd them 
unfenced,, ground. The food so given is also 
called whassah . (Moran : ip r South Mon.) Irish 
fdsach , a ^lderness^ny wild place. # 

Whatever; at any rate, anyway, anyhow: u«ually< 
•p\it *in® this sense at| the end of a sentence : — 
‘Although she can’t spejk on other days\^f 
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the week, she can speak on Friday, whatever.’ 
(‘ Collegians,’) ‘ Although you wouldn’t take 
anything el&e, you’ll drink this glftss of milk, 
whatever.’ (Munster.) * > 

f ' Curious, I find this very idiom in an English book 
recently published: ‘Lord Tweed*nouth. ISj/^as 
and Recollections,’ viz. : — ‘ We could pot tuross 
the river [in Scotland], but he would go [»*idPrssJ 
whatever .’ The writer evidently- borrowed ’this 

t from the English dialect of tfie, highlands, where 
they ,nse whatever exactly a. f *"we do. (William 
Black: ‘ A Princess of Thule.’) , In all tjuse cases, 
whether Irish or Scotch, whatfah'js a ^anslaticrV 
from the Gaelic ar mlwdh or Mth or sfune such 
phrase. *’ * ^ 

Wheeling. When a fellow went about flourish]^ 
a cudgel and shouting out defiance to ^eo^he to 
fight him — shouting for his faction, side*or dis- 
trict, he? was said to be ‘Wheeling’ : — sljfcrp.’q for 
Oola!’ ‘here’s three yeai*$T ‘here’s LMRV 
(MunSter.) Coxnetimes called^ hurrooing. .See 
‘ Three-years-old.’ 

Wheen ; a small numbed, a small quaifety : — ‘I wate* 
working for a wheen o^days ’ : ‘ 111 eat a f wheen of 1 
these gooseberries.’ (Ulster.) ( ® 

Whenever is generally used in Ulster for when a — 1 
‘ I was in town this morning and whenever I came- 
home I found the calf dead in the stable.’ ^ 
Which. When a person does not quite catch what 
another says, ther6 is generally a query: — ‘eh?’ 
<- ‘what?’ or ‘what’s that you say V Our people 
often express this quei;y by the single* wbrd 
y^wliich ?’ I knew a^ highly educated and highly 
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placecL*Dublin official who always so used the 

word.? (general.) g 

^Whipster ; a bold forward ro*nping impudent girl. 
c (¥ lstes.) In Limerick it also conveys the idea of 
girl inclined to whip or steal things. 

Sj^isht, silence ^ ased all over Ireland in such 
? Jihr^ses as 4 bfcld your whisht ' (or the single 
,* word 4 whisht \ i.e., be silent. It is the Gaelic 
9 word t&t, with the first t aspirated as it 

ought to be, >9Bicli gives it the sound of h. • They 
it as it it were written thuist* which is 
exaclCi sound |d whisht. The saute word — taken 
^rom tne GHelic of course — is used everywhere in 
Scotllnd.: — "When the Sottish Genius of Poetry 1 
appeared# suddenly to Burns (in 4 The Vision’) : — 
needna doubt, I held my whisht ! ’ 

^hisper, whisper here ; both jjsed in the sense of 
4 lister*,’ 4 lislen to rpp ’: — 4 Whisper, I want to say 
to yonj^and then he proceeds to say it, 
k not in a whimper, but in the usual Iqjv conver- 
sational ton^ Very general all over Ireland. 
4 Whisper*' in this usage is simply a translation of 
coyar [cugger], and 4 \\^isper hero' of cogar annso ; 
th^e* Irish words being us&d by Irish speaker^ 
exactfy as their dialectical English equivalents Are 
used in English*: the English usage being taken 
t from the Irish. 

White-headed boy or white-haired boy ; a favourite, 
a person in favo^, whether man or boy : — 4 Oh 
you’re 9ie white-headed boy now.’ • 
Whittarit or wliitrit ; a weasel. (Ulster.) 9 m 
Whose owe? the* saulo as 4 who owns ?’ :-*- 4 Whose 
owe is this book ? 5 Old Bijglis^ My correspoWlent 
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states that this was a common construction in* ' 
Anglo- Saxot;. (Ulster.) * 

Why ; a sort of terminal expletive used in somp 
the Munster counties: — ‘Tom is a strong ^oy, 
i why’: ‘Are you going to Ennis ^hy?’ 

going to Cork why/ * * t * 

Why for? used in Ulster as an v equivalent *t</ J f6r 
what ? ’ / >v # 

Why but? ‘Why not?’ (UWt^r.)' ‘Why but you 
speak ygur mind out ?’ i.e. ‘ \Jjjiy should yo^i not ?’ 
(Kan^: Armagh.) ’ " * 

Why then ; ifsed very much in th4 Soutl^fo begin,, \ 
sentence, especially a reply, much as indeki ,is 
used in English : — When did you ^see John 
Dunn ? * Why then I met him yesterday at t^e 4 
fair 5 : ‘ Which do you like best, tea or cdv/ee ? * 

‘ Why then I much prefer tea.' ‘ Why then JJat* 
is that you ; and how h? every* rope' ^length of 
you ? U •- > 

Wicked \ } used in the South in tlhh sense of severg £r ' 
cross. ‘ Mr. Manning our schoolmaster is very 
wicked.’ f 

Widow-woman and wid<s^w-man ; are used for widow * 
and widower , especially in Ulster : but < widow - 
* woman is heard everywhere. * „ ' 

Wigs on the green ; a r fight : so 'called for an obvious^ 
reason : — ‘ There will be wigs on the green in tkn 
fair to-day/ f 

Will you was never a good fellow, 18, 114. 

Wine cr wynd of hay ; a small temporary stack of 
* hay,Snade up on the meadow. All the .small 
wvnds are ultimately made up unto one large rick 
p stack in the farmyard. 
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Wipe, a Mow : all over Ireland : he gave him a wipe 
on thetface. In Ulster, a go*4y-v/ipe is a great 
# bjow on the ball with the camuun or hurley : such 
^♦ivill send it to the goal. f 

m To wiqg in is to begin work vigorously : tQ 
\ in a fight. ** 0 

Wirfto ; # an exclan^Stion generally indicating surprise, 
v^s&row, or vex^[i&n : it is the vocative of 1 Muire ’ 
^4 Mhuife), Mar^Hhat is, the Blessed Virgin. 
Wirraspiru, a’term^f pity ; alas. It is tlxighohetic 
io&A oLtf. 'lslhuire is tmaiyh , ‘ 0 Mar^ it is a pity 
^Jor a x5fcrow),’ implying the connexion of the 


ifcrowy Implying 
Virgin with sorro 


^Btessed Virgin with sorrow. 

Wit; senfe^ which is the original meaning. But 
this meaning is nearly lost in England while it is 




exi«mt ^everywhere in Ireland : — A sharp Ulster 
„ yoman, entering her little boy in a Dublin Infant 
School, j*begge A of tip mistress tt> te$ch him a 
Jit> tiSSr. 

Mitch : black witclRs are bad ; whije witches good. 
(^Vest Donegal . \ 

Wish; esteem, friendship*— ‘ Your father hat! a 
? great wish for me,’ i.e.yheld me in particular 
estee^p,^had a strong friendship. (General.) In 
- this application it is merely the translation of thff 
Irish meas, respect?: — Td m9as mor agum ort\ I 
Jiave great esteem for you, I have a great wish for 
you, I hold ^ou in great respect. 

Wisha ; a softening cta^n of mossa , which see. 

With that ; thereupon : ^ised all over Ireland. * Irish ( 
Jds $in f * which is ofteil used, has the same exact 


meaning ; but still ± think with that is of \ld 
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English origin, though the Irish equivalent may 
have contributes to its popularity. « ' 

‘ With that her couverchef from her head she braid t 
And over his litel ©yen sho it laid.’ c ' ^ 

* £ c (CuAUC^By) * 

Word ; trace, sign. (Ulster. ) f ^Did you^see*/e^r a 
word of a black-avised (black -Visaged) mm Ravel- 
ling the road you came?' 

Wrap and run : ‘ I gathered Sp c pvery penny I could 
wraj^sScl run,’ is generally q?ed : the idea^being to 
wrap up hastily and run for it. * " 

t r 

Yoke ; any article, contrivance, or apjaari -tus for^hse 
in some work. * That’s a queu e yoke '-Bill,’ says a 
countryman when he jirst saw a motor car^ ' 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OE PERSONS 


>Vho sent Collections of Dialeccic^lWordS and Phrases in 
response to my letter of February^?892, published in the 
#ew«papers. 0 

liJie rmmes and addresses are given exactly as I received then}. 

* 'J^h£\collectfbns those marked \$ith an asterisk (#) were very- 
irn^ant. « » 

Alfen^an y ; Armagh V Burke, W. S. ; 187 Clonliffe 

AtfttfretJn, M.; The ^a^ilion, Road, Dublin. 

"W^cdon. • ** Bushe, Charles P. ; 2 St. 

#• Joseph’s Terrace, S^ndfor^ 

Bardan, JtoJirick ; * Corafo^wn, Road, Dublin.^ % 

^ Kilhrtmn, M|es?meath. Burrows, A. ; Grass Valley, 

"'BjjpAley, Vftijjam ; E^ydles- Nevada Co* California. 

to wo, Broadrord, 6o. Clare. Byers, J.W.; Lower Crescent, 

- BeAiinghamt T. C. ; White- Belfast. • 

church Nat. jS?hool, Cappo- Byrne, James, j.p. ; Walls- 
*© ai n » ^°* Waterford. town Castle, Castletown- 

Boyd, Tn3hn» Union Place, roche, Co. Cork. 


c^LWorda 
ry>892r ] 


Alfen^any ; Armagh ./ 
Atirtfre&i, M.; The ^a^jlion, 


Bardan, liatrick ; ' Corafo^wn, Road, Dublin.** % 

KilLUmn, i*|es?meath. Burrows, A. ; Grass Valley, 

'Byuley, Vfi&am ; Eddies- Nevada Co* California. 

tow*, Broadiurd, 6o. Clare. Byers, J.W.; Lower Crescent, 
“ BeAiingham^ T. C. ; White- Belfast. 

church Nat.jS^hool, Cappo- Byrne, James, j.p. ; Walls- 
K3 ^°- Waterford. town Castle, Castletown- 

Boyd, Tn3hn» Union Place, roche, Co. Cork. 

Dungannon. # 

J$oya, Jolfn ;* Dean’s% Bridge. Caldwell, JVfrs. ; Dundrum, 
ArflJtesJu^/** . Dublin. • 


WlifrP. ; Brackney /^Nat. 
t^Ubtyol, Kilkeel, Do^/ 
ilrady, P. ; Anne Street, Dun- 
tjjalk. • 

t reen, E. ; Killarney. 
renan, Re\* Samuel Arthur, 
Rector ^Cu^hendun, Antrim, 
iftett, Miss Elizabeth C. ; 
^,Crescenl, Holywood, • Co. 
1^0 wn. 

Brophy, Michaei ; Tullow 
?, Street, Carlow. k 

Brown, Edith ^.DonaghmSte, 
Tyrone. \ 

Brpwtn, tyfrfli John; Seafordel 
Clough, Co. Down. * " 

Brownlee^J. A. ; Armagh. 
Buchanan, Cflonel ; EJenfel, 
Omagn. 


Dublin. • 

* Campbell, Albert ; Ballyna- 
garde IJouse, Deiky. 
Campbell, John; Blackwater- 
town, Armagh. • 

tjangley, Patrick ; Co. Meath. 
W (North.) 

Carroll* J ohn ; Pallasgrean* 
> Co. Limerick. * 

Chkte, Jeanie L. B. ; Castle- 
coote, Roscommon. 

Clements, M. E, ; 61 Marl- 
% borough Road, Dublin. 

Close, Mary A. ; Limerick < 
♦Close, Rev. Maxwell * Dublii^ 
Coakley, James ; uurrabah^ 
Nat. School, Kilm&cthomas, 

• Waterford. V 

Colbmaif, James ; Southam^on. 
(Now of Queenstown.) 
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olhouri, James ; Donegal. 
Connolly, Mrs. Susan ; The 
Glebe, Foynes.^ 

Corrie, Sarah ; Monaghan. 
Counihan, Jeremiah ; Killar- 
ney. 

Cox, M. ; Co. Roscommon. * 
Crowe, A. ; Limerick. 

Cullen, William; 131 North 
King Street, Dublin. 

Curry, S. ; General Post Office, 
Dublin. 
u 

Daunt, W? jTo’N. ^Kilcascan, 
Ballyneen, Ce> Cork. 

Davies, W. W. ; Glenmore 
Cottage, Lisburn. 

Delmege, Miss F. ; N; Teacher, 
Central Model School, Dublin. 
Dennehy, Patrick ; Current 
Nat. School, Farranfore, Co. 
Cork. 

Devine, The Rev. Father Pius ; 

Mount Argus, Dublin. 
Dobbyn, , Leonard ; Holly- 
mount, Lee Road, Cork. 

Dod, R. ; Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast ; The 
Lodge, Castlewellan. 

. Doherty, Denis ; Co. Cork, 
♦Drew, Sir Thomas ; Dublin. 
Dunne, Miss ; . Aghavoe House, 
Ballacolla, Queen’s Co. 

Egan, F. W. ; Albion House, 
D undrum, Dublin. 

Egan, J. ; 34 William Street, 
Limecick. 

Fether^onhaugh, R. S. ; Rock 
yiew, Killucan, Westmeath. 
F{*z Gerald, Lord Walter ; Kil- 
kea Castle, Co. Kildare. 


Flemirg, Mrs. Efizabetfi ; Ven- 
try ParsonagS^pingle, Kerry. * 

Fleming, John Rathgormuck 
Nat. School, Waterford. 

Flynn, John ; Co. Clare. ** 

Foley, M. ; Killorglin, .Kerry. 

Foster, El/pabah J. / Percy 
£}ace, iShblin. ?' 

0 

G. KPO’L. (a la% Kil- 
ktftrA. J think). 

GaL^e y, John/ Ballina, > Co. 
Ma^o. 

GilWour, Thomas ,* 'Antrim . « 


w, H. 


* Midland 


Ulsto/’ jyiail, C^bksto wnft \Ho, 1 
Tyrone. > 

Glover, W. W. ; Ballinlough 
Nat. School, Co. Roscommon. 
Graham, Lizzie F. ; P_oytauoVi^ 
Greene, Dr. G. E. *J. ; Th'v 


Well, Ballvcarijey, 
Co. Vex ford. 


C?erus, 


Ha ok' ton, A. ; Desertm&fth.,,; 
Behest. 

Hannwn, John; Crossmaglen 
Nat. School, Armagh. 

Harkin, Daniel ; Ramelltrii, 
Donegal. o 

♦Harrington, Private Thomus ; 
£11 Strand, London, W.C. 
(For Munster.) 

Haugh, John; Co. Clare. 
Ha^ghton, Kate M. ; LadyV 
^island Nat. School, Wex- 
/ ford. 

/'Healy, Maurice m.p- # 37 

South Mall, Cork/ 

Henry, Robert,* Coleraine. J 
♦Higgins, The Rl/^ Michael, 
olo. ; Queenstowii, Cork. 
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Hunt, ^ . ; ^Ballyfarny, Ros- 
# common. 

'Hunter, Robert ; 39 Gladstone 
Street, CIbnmel. 

# . 

Irwin, -*A. J., b. a. ; Glenfern, 
t ^aOarton 0 Derry. 

‘Jon^, Knockna«idhill, 

Dvo&, j)o. Wicklow 1 
^ys*^»W. B., ^a. ; Limerick. 

♦Kane, W. Francis 4© ^ViVAiee ; 
Sloperton Lodge, Kyx«§town, 
DuljJj*. ^ (£o* Ulster.) J 
Keegan, Tjf/Rosegrerp Nat. | 
CloVel. . ’• 

Kelly, Eliza^Co. Mayo. 

Kelly, George jA. P., m.a. ; 

6 Upper Pembroke Street, 

% ^Utib^Dj ^For Roscommon.) 

, Kennedy, J. J. ; Faha Nat. 

’ S^iool^Beai^fort, Killarney. ^ 
I^enu^L The j!ev. M. J., b.p 'f 
Rc-.-SiCCo. Clare. 

, JfCkmy, Charles W. ; Caledon, 
Co.*Tyrone. J 

Kilmartin, Mary^ Tipperary. 
Kilpatrick, George ; Kilrea, 

7 Derry. 

*Kinahan>, G. H. ; Dublin. {w 
j (Collection*gathered from all 
Ireland.) , 

r j£ingham, S. H. ; Co. Down. 
•KWbwles, W| j. ; Jlixton Place, 
Ballymena. ^ 

Knox, W. ; Tedd, Irvinesi>wn. 

V 

Lawlor, Patrick ; Ballinclogh y 
•Ntt. School, Lixnaw, Kerr], 
linn, Richard ; 259 Hereford 
St., % Christchurch, ‘New 
Zealand. ^For AntriA.) 


Lynch, M. J. ; Kerrj* * 

•MaeCall, Patrick J.; 25 Patrick 
SL, Dublin. 

McCotWIcs^ T.; Ballinrees Nat. 
Sfhool, Coleraine. 

McClelland, F. J. ; Armagh. 

McCormac, Emily ; Cnoc Ali*fn, 
Dalkey, Dublin. 

MacDonagh,Mr. ; WardSchls.j 
Bangor, Co. Down. 

McGloin, Louisa; Foxfordj 
Mayo. 

MacSheehy, Bmn, ll.o., Hetld 
Inspector of Nfct. Schools, 
Dublin. , 

McKenna, A. ; Clones, Co< 
Monaghan. 

McKeown, R. ; Co. Tyrone. 

McNulty, Robert ; Raphoe. 

Maguire, John ; Co. Cavan 

Maguire, M. ; Mullinscross, 
Loulli. 

Mason, tfhos. 3 A. H. ; 2S 
Marlborough Road, Dublin. 

Mason, Thos. : JHollymount, 
Buxton Hill, Cork. 

Montgomery, Maggie ; Antrim. 

fMoran, Patrick; 14 # Strand 

? Road, Derry, Retired Head 
Constable R. I. Constabulary, 
native of Carlow, to which 



Carrickmacross, Monaghan. 
^Murphy, Christopher O’B. ; 48 
Victoria St., Dublin. 
Murphy, Ellie ; Co*Cork. 
Murphy, J. ; Co. 0<#k. * 

Murphy, T. ; Co. C^rk. • 


^vill% Anne ; 48 

Road, Bedminster. 
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Niven, c Richard; Lambeg, 
Lisburn* 

Norris, A.; Kerr^. 

O’Brien, Michael ; Muiuough 
Nat. School, Cavan. 

efVConnor, James; Ballygkss 
House, Sligo. 

O’Donnell, Patrick ; Mayo. 

♦O’Donohoe, Timothy ; Car- 
rignayar, .Cork. (‘Tadg 
O’Donnchadha.’) 

<0’Farfell, Fe^fus ; Redington, 
QueenstGlvh. * 

O’Farrell, W. (a. lady). Same 
place. 

■ O’Flanagan, J. R. ; Grange 
House, Fermoy, Cork. f 

O’Hagan, Philip ; Buncrana, 
Donegal. 

O’Hara, Isa; Tyrone. 

O’Leary, Nelius ; Nat. School, 
Kilrnallockt Limerick. 

O’Reilly, P. ; Nat. School, 
Granard^ 

O’Sullivan, D. J. ; Shelburne 


Scott, (g, ,♦ Milford Nah ScRqoI 
Donegal. o c 

•Scotty S. ; D^rrjjt, % 

* Simmons, D. A. ; v Nat. Softool 
Armagh. „ * 5 

Simpsoh, Thomas ; Deiay. 
Skirving, SCbt ; 2 c J}Sr;mii 
Rod Place, Edinburgh.' 
Smithy Owen ; Jfo$Vsr, ' Co 
Mea\k^ ^ . 

*Sta%vT Wm. ; Baldwinstown 
Bridgetown, Wexford, 
Staj^rpt, Mr. ; P^is- 
Supple, D.'T ,, tk6\r) Irish 
Co$jj tabulary) 'Roberts to \yn J 
Kihftn?. (I$r‘kerrv^ aV,: 

! Thompson, L.P Ballyculter 
Co. Down* ^ 

Tighe, T. F. ; Bank, 

j Bally jamesduff, Co. Cavan ' 

<fc*vTobm, <?. F?v ^’\Mu!krc^ k 
j ^Parade, N. Cc — .iuton. 
j Tun Rev. P., p.p'/T '$£'#- 
j chiah House, Tullamo^e. r \ 


Nat. School, Ken mare. f ; i 

O’Sullivan, Janie ; Kerry. j Walshe, Ch^lotte ; Watered. 

^ Ward, Emily G: ; Castl - 
Reen, Denis T.; King w^lliams- v 4 ward, Downpatrick. 

^own, Cork. White, Eva ; Limerick. c ^ 

Reid, George R. ; 23 Cromwell - White, Rev* H. V,; All 
Road, Belfast. * $3. Rectory, Waterford. » > 


Reid, Samuel W. ; Armagh. 
Rejttly, Patrick ; Cemetery 
Lodge, Naas, Co. Kildare. 
Rice, ^chael ; Castle wellau, 


Co. D^wn. State r 
Riley, Lizzie ; D^rry. ' 
Ruwrtl, T^O’^KtD^n^ 
(tor c erMpAfitpcf, 

Ryan, Ellie ; Limericks 


White, Johil Davis ; Cashel 
Co. Tip^brary. (Newspape 
J&itor.) 1 

//eir, , Rev. ^George; Creet 
L_ lough, Donegal. ~ 

^ V{eir^J, ; Ballymena ° • 
r W<#£-Jtfa£hi, Ool., A.D.C/^ c 
^'dt&^isugo^. . , 

o^c^^^vnubu 1 - 






